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LETTER I. 



J. Johnson^ Esq. 

High Lake, Sept. 20, 1794. 

My dear friend, whence could arise the un^ 
founded idea, that this period possesses no poetic 
powers superior to mine i — ^Waving that subject, 
permit me to assure you that it pains me to de- 
cline any request of yours ; but, besides the de- 
spair I feel of better verse, than I can write, ob- 
taining the public attention in these perilous 
times, my opinions and principles are repellant to 
the attempt. I durst not run the slightest risk of 
strengthening the apprehensions of the public con- 
cerning an evil which appears to me entirely ima- 
ginary, viz. that the government of this country is 
likely to become despotic. Surely all the danger 
lies. on the other side. 

We have.seoi the dreadful consequences which 
ensued, and are yet ensuing, njpon the concessions 
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granted by a benevolent and yielding monarch to 
the encroaching, rapacious, and insatiable claims 
of the populace, too ready to become the dupes of 
individual ambition, which, for its own dark and 
selfish purposes, misleads them by shews of ad- 
vantage, the fallacy of wbiob their contracted u£nr 
derstandings cannot detect. 

Believing that, oppressive as the old govern- 
ment of France had been, yet that the miseries it 

« 

inflicted were beybnd comparison less terrible 
than those imposed by its present reascmless, law- 
lesli, and murderous republic — believing also, that 
its lamentable traasitioK-from bad to wors^^ re- 
sulted from dM»se' cbooessieas on the pert of tlM 
king and court, wbicb at the timeappeaied* tqt su 
all so reasonable, just, and proper to be ^gi nuts J ; 
how wrong would it be: in me (olry to excite 
this nation to make i similar dewmnds ^'^•^this' b«« 
tion, to which all the grievimces are unknown 
that afforded OFhttioe a [riausible pretext for enterw 
ing upon hei inftimous system ' of confiscaiioQ> 
plundery and imassaoTB. / 

I cannot be persuaded that England is in ibe 
digfatest danger* of' becomings an labsokte lammM 
archy « Tht principles of ihe prolestan t • religi<m 
— the toleration laws, and the trials b^ juries, 
form a wall of dsfente oo'thatnde the ^precipice, 
which 1 bdnteto'be impregnaUef wUe, I am 



•qurily^oovmced^ ^t if we are to be preserved 
from the shocking calamities of anarchy, it must 
be hy guardian severity, by watchful and unrelax- 
JBg vigour on the part of government. 

If> indeed>- it should be found impossible for 
ibe constitution of Britain to preserve that sta- 
tionary point, which yoo justly desire to see pre* 
served, whom, or what are we to thank for that 
dejdored impossibility but the base endeavours of 
those ^8tem*4nonger8, who cidl themselves philo- 
sophers i^^hy the baseless fabric of whose innovat- 
mg schemes, a- large piart of our community have 
been and are yet deluded. 

Unhappy must be those countries where ty- 
rannies are practised similar to those you have in- 
8tanced-4>ut from inqnitttorial oppression our 
religion secures us ; and even they who groan un- 
der its yoke, are for less miserable than the slaves 
of anarchy in Fran^e^ The severest laws, beii^ 
known, their penalties may be, avoided; and un- 
der the hardest restrictions obedience may give 
us safety ; but the imnals of democratk anarchy 
evince the impossibili^of guarding either our 
property or our life, beneath the perpetual ductu- 
action of its wild decrees. To obey the mandates 
of the meteor-lgnrants, is to become fatally ob- 
noxious to their successors, when, at the capri- 
cious award^of the mob«-«4kieaeed(bv the machi-* 
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natioDs of tbw rmls, they Aoot beadkn^ fnmt 
their spheres* 

The reign of Popish Mary formed a dreadful 
period in our history. Seventy yicdBw passed 
through fire to her Moloch-superstition ; but hf 
what dread multiplicalion are we to count the 
victims of the guillotine i 

Henry the VIII. tried to make himself ab- 
solute; and by the comparatively less perfect 
state of juridical doom, and by the non-existeQce 
of the toleration laws, approached nearer to des- 
potism than, under their present influence, it is 
possible to approach. Certainly he had a very 
contracted understanding, and a very tyrannic 
spirit ; yet what were the terrors and oppresMons 
they produced, compared to those of France tA 
present? The rdgn of Elizabeth equally ap- 
proached to despotism ; yet, as she was a woman 
of sense, England possessed prosperity and hap- 
piness beneath the shade of her sceptre. 

If, therefore, our seditious fellow-subjects will, 
by their incendiary prints and declamations, and 
by their dangerous and rebel plots, oblige the le- 
gislature to continue the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act — abridging our liberties to secure them 
from utter destniction — ^fiir be from me any at* 
tempt to stimulate the people to resist restraints 
which treasons to the constitution have rendereii 
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necessaiy ! Should those treisons proceed so far 
as to make it impossible to preserve our coosti* 
tution as it now stands, beneath whose influence, 
though it may not be free from human, and there- 
fore mevitaUb imperfection, we live in the full 
protection of life's dearest blessings ; — if one of 
the calamities must be ours, I see no proportion 
in the d^ree of evil between a lawless republic 
and a monarchy approaching despotism, even 
nearly as did that of Henry the VIU.^ and of his 
dai^hter Elizabedu 

But I repeat, that of the infinitely less evil I 
see no danger, while we seem approaching the 
brink of the immeasurable mischief, and that the 
least relaxation i^ the rems of power would (dunge 
us down the horrid precipice. 

Look into the pages of the Courier, and see if, 
instead of too little liberty in England,, there is 
not a dangerous abuae .of it yet permitted, since 
such wretched incendiaries are permitted to poi* 
son the minds of the vulgar by paragraphs like 
the followii^,' which lately met my eyes in that 
newspaper : '' The whole human race seems on 
the brmk of general emancipation, which, by be- 
stowing freedcmi and equality, we think must pro- 
duce, in the end, universal happmess." 

What is this but to excite the ignorant and daz- 
zbd populace to follow the example of France, to 
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deitroy tdbor^bialioii, to ti«iiiple on all die la 'i w» 
to lioenoe plunder, and to lift eveiy man'ii hnad 
t^^ainst tlie life of his feUow^<itiaen i 

Yet while tlwaa inpudoit sina agaaat die safe- 
ty ef the state are oooMUtlad under dM protectieii 
of the a»iicli-abuaed fteedom of the press, die 
Fiench slaves, whose only Ubttty ctmnsts in die 
power of conraiittiog robbery and mmder, ottder 
the banners of their tyrants, dare to reproach onr 
constitution with enslaving its citisens, while the 
least disapproving hint concemfaig dieir sanguin- 
ary anarchy is punished with immediate death. 

Saw yon not, in iast week's papers, the denm- 
ciatioo of a member of the convention for having 
moved for the .permission of the freedom of die 
press in France ?— «nd diall we less jealoufiiy guard 
the blessings of our empire, than they the curses of 
dieirsf . 

For the would-be Marats and Robes|n^Te8^ 
Barreres and TMliens, Messrs Muir and Palmer, 
Watt and Downie, convicted, by the clearest 
evidence, of conspiiacies agamst die state, and 
condenmed by their juries, I feel no compassion. 
As spoQ could I pity the condemned felon who 
had attempted the life of spy dearest friend. 

If the state had shewn, or shdl shew, a^^ weak 
lenity towards such plotters against its existence, 
it would, almost to a certainty, meet die reward 
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• 

poor Loui»iiiet-^thedog8 of carnage would be slip- 
edy and btood and destruction cover dm yet happy 
land. 

Of perseverance in the war you know my 
Mmtiments ;^-'my ardent wish that government^' 
though it is perhaps not possible to make terms 
iod treaties of peace with that mad banditti, re- 
sistless through their numbers, would at length, 
and ere it be too late for the safety of this island, 
renounce a scheme which is become evidently im* 
practicable ; wididraw our fleets and armies from 
the European Continent, and turn its sole attcn* 
tion to the protection of England, to the preser* 
vation of our West India conquests, and to the de- 
tection and necessary punishment of those villains 
who would madly rise to distinction and transi* 
tory sway, upon the ruins of their country. 

The stanzas, with which you have favoured me 
on Mr Knight's poem/ have considerable beauty, 
both as to numbers and picture — but wise is the 
caution of hot ptiblishing them, for they have an 
evidient tendency to promote that fatal system 
which leads to^the destruction of all order in so- 
ciety. They exclaim, 

** O I Libertj and Nutitre, kkdred powera, 
Shed on this favoured isle your genial beams, 

Arch oor high groves, and weave our tangled bowen^ 
Pile oar rade rocks^ and vrind oar lucid streams.* 
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. Thif invocation ungrtteftdly implies dMt dKgr 
had not liitberto^ that they do not, now, shed tbera, 
though the gardens of England are as much OKNPe 
natural, free, and beautiful, than those of any 
other country, as its constitutioB difiiises more ge-? 
nuine liberty. The two last lines of that ataasa, 
are extremely in Darwin s maqner» and poetacidly 
beautiful. 

Knight's syst^n appears to me the JacobiniaQi 
of taste ; — ^from its abusing that rational spkit of 
improvement, suggested by Milton in his descrip- 
tion of the primevfd garden; and realised and dif> 
fused by Brown; which, uniting the ult/e with 
the dulctf has rendered Britain the Eden of 
Europe. Mr Kn^ht would have nature as well 
as man indulged in that imcurbed and wild luxu- 
riance, which must soon render pur landscape- 
island nmk, weedy, damp, and unwholesome aa 
the incultivate savapnas of America* 

The simile of the horse, in these harmonioiis 
and picturesque lines, is another poetip sopbiatiy. 
If unrestrained vegetation h<|d no greater tendency 
to promote mischief to the climate and imf-e« 
strained man to society, than the unbridled horse 
has to injure himself and others, unbounded 
liberty might, as this poet, at all events, seems to 
desire it should, be safely granted to the whole 
triuinvir^te. Put, though j shall alwftys like ta 

4 
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see emaDcipated horses bouod over out meadows^ 
yet save me, good Heaven, from living in tangled 
forests, and amongst men ^rho are unch^ked by 
those guardian laws, which bind the various or- 
deH of society in one common interest. May 
the lawns I tread be smoothed by healthful in- 
dustry, and the glades opened by the hand of pic- 
turesque taste, to admit the pure and salutary 
breath of heaven l-'^md may the people, amongst 
whom I live, be withheld by stronger repellants 
than their own virtue, from invading my property 
and shedding my blood ! — ^And so much for poli- 
tics aad pleasure-grounds. 

Amidst many other agreeable circumstances, 
for which I have been indebted to your friendship,! 
thank you for reconuneuding High Lake to me as 
a marine residence. I like it extremely ; and, 
though often indisposed, hope to receive benefit 
from its pure gales and placid waters. All my 
fear is an abated degree of saline strength in the 
billows, by the intermixture of fresh water from 
the rivers Dee and Mersiey, incessantly stealing 
into the lake amidst the salt green streams of the 
ocean. 

We have here a very pleasant society, to the 
amount of about thirty. The music at Liverpool 
allured a considerable part of it thither ; amongst 
the rest my cousin T. White %ad his br^t-eyed 
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friend. I had «n trdoovi tmiggle ymA tmj iacfr 
mtioaB on that occasion. ConaideratknM of 
healthy however, prevailed over eveiy temptatioo 
to indolge taytfeH in' the highest luxory my senses 
can experience, and I renMnned quiet at H%ii 
Lake. 

T. If hite enchants die circle with his songv 
Some c( die party ha^e he«d and mention yours 
widi the higfaeBt-|>0S9ible encomiunis. Our so- 
ciety received a great addition to its pleasures by 
Mr Wiley's company during a week. 

if you are stiH at B., present my best com- 
pliments to Mr Brereton. It is ctie of my regreti 
that I have so seldom the advantage wad happuiess 
of his conversation. Adieu ! 
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Edmund. WiGtET, Esg. M. P. 

High Lake, Oct. 1^ 1794. 

Thank you for transmitting to me my packet 
of letters from Lichfield. You might well be 
surprised at the slovenly state in which th^ ap^ 
proached you« ' As to the temptation which you 
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boast of .having r^ted, believe me, if any of Iheii^ 
contests were of nuicb literary interest, I would 
return them for your perusal. Tbey would not 
be worth to you th^ trouble of. looking, over in a 
pmod wbich drop»<no pick-ttooth baifrhours from 
its wings. 

We miss you on the airy promonlory^'and on the 
silver sands. A certain sunny smile is wanted to 
re-illuminate our little circle, gloomed by melan- 
choly shipwreck, and all its heart*affecting parti- 
culars. A ship sunk, close to the sand-island on 
the ocean side^ yesterday momHig at nine o'clock, 
overwhelmed by the heavy and storm^y seas. Her 
seven marinets peridied, besides the other pas- 
sengers whiob probably she had on board. An ' 
American vessel, which put into this Lake a, few 
hours after, and which was itseli in great danger, 
saw her sink within .gun-shot, vnthout beii^ able 
to afford the leastiasatstanceito the unhappy crea- 
tures, who^ with the ^re shrieks of despair, were 
cliagingrouad her masts and shrouds. Boats have 
been going off to the wreck ever since, whose 
men return with sad narrations from hour to hour. 
Ascending the highest apartment of this hotel, we 
saw the dismal wreck distinctly through a tele- 
scope, with the several boatmen which had land- 
ed on the island, and were busied about it; and 
some of them, bending over the dead bodies that 
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lay scattered on the sands. Tliree of tb^n i^ere 
found in a dreadfully lacerated condition, and 
brought into tbe I^e in a boat last night 

These are ike shocking circumstances, wfaicii, t<y 
inlanders often counteract the exbilaratsig effect 
of coast-residence, even Mobile thef make us feel, 
with the most sensible comfort, 

^ The grove's blest shdtn- on Uie stable sbere^ 
Where the tatt pine-tree sings beneatl^ the wind.'' 

I have quoted those pretty lines, translated by a 
friend of mine from an idyllium of the Greek 
poet, Moschus, though there are neither grovea 
nor pine-trees at H^h Lake. Imagination, how- 
ever, easily substitutes a grove for a feather-bed — 
and for rattling windovirs, whistling trees. 

Miss Remmington and my tuneful cousm de- . 
sire to present to you very animated remembranr 
ces. I hope we may all pass a sodal evening to- 
gether at Lichfield on the l6th. Meantime, and 
always, believe me, 8cc. 
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LETTER ni. 

Lord Bagot ♦. 

Lichfield, Oct. 15, 1794* 

Pebmit me this one more intrusion, that I 
may express my grateful sense of the kind manner 
in which you have accepted the little f local com- 
position which I ventured to present to you* 

O! if the wise and goody with candid eye8| 
Survey my new-blown bubbles as tbey rise. 
If honou'd fips the wishM appbnse bestow, 
Deigfat imblam'd my conscioiis heart may know; 
For this the barda^ for this the sages toil. 
And waste in deep research the midnight oO ; 
For this the painter wakes the ttving ttacCy 
F^tiiis the sculptor moulds the tardy grace; " 

.' ForttalsmymaBeresmn'dherbanisMlBySy 
. ^Aiid meettf a pfiz*d reward io Bagot's pnise. • 

I am much obliged by the friendly and just cri- 
ticism of which I have availed myself, by altering 
the line your Lordship was so good to point out 

• Of BlyOifield, near licfafield. 

t Yeiaes written aft Hoyle Lake, and deiciqptive of that 
scene*— 5« 
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ky fcattered on Ihe sanck. Three of diem irere 
found in a dreadftillj lacerBted conditioii, and 
brought into the J^e in a boat last inght. 

Theie are the Bhocking circumslances, wfaichy to 
inlanders often counteract the exhilarating elSect 
of coast-residence, eten while they make as feel, 
with the most sensible comfort, 



^ Tbe grove*! blett iheltw on tlie stable shore. 
Where the tall piae-tree itogi beaeat^ the wiaflL** 

I have quoted those pretty Imes, translated by a 
friend of mine from an idyllium of the Ghneek 
poet, Moschus, though there are neidier groves 
nor pine-trees at High Lake. Jmagmation, how- 
ever, easily substitutes a grove for a feather-bed — 
and for rattling windows, whistling trees. 
. Miss Remmington and my tuneful cousm de- 
sire to present to you very animated remembran- 
ces. 1 hope we may all pass a sodal evening to- 
gedier at Lichfield on the l6th. Meantime, and 
idways, b^ve me, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

Lord Bagot ♦. 

Lichfield, Oct. 15, 1794* 

Pebmit me this one more intrusion, that I 
may express my grateful sense of the kind manner 
in which you have accepted the little f local com- 
position which I ventured to present to you* 

OI if the wise and goody with candid eye8| 
Survey my new-blown babbles as they rise, 
If hononi'd fips the wishM appbnse bestow, 
Daigfat imblam'd my consdoiis heart may know; 
For this the bards^ for this the sages toil. 
And waste in deep research the midnight oil ; 
For this the painter wakes the hying trace. 
For tiiis the sculptor moulds the tardy grace ; ^ 

For tiiismy mase resomM her banish^ k^ 
. And meets a pria*d reward io Bagot's pnise. 

I am much obliged by the friendly and just cri- 
ticism of which I have availed myself, by altering 
the line your Lordship was so good to point out 

• Of Blytfifield, near lichfieUL 

t Yeiaes written aft Hoyle Lake, and descnptive of that 
scene*— 5. 
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to my scnitiiiy. I did not like it when it 
written ; — felt it was unhappy, but had not leisaie 
to examine wherefore. The verses were, at the 
request of &e company, begnn only a few days 
before I left High Lake ; — nor, for the purpoae of 
accurate investigatioB, were eidier time or aeclu- 
sion allowed me. I have changed the liefectife 
line, thus. 

If your Lordship shoidd fo'vour them with aaid^ 
sequent perusal, and if you think that slight chai^ 
removes &e objection, you will perhaps have the 
goodness to insert it with your pencil. 

I find the word innoaious wants die double a 
in my copy, and that I have spelt the river Mersey 
wroi^. These errors too certainly exist in that 
copy which Lord Bagot has accepted, with a gra- 
ciousness peculiarly, his oiwn^-— I have the hcMiour 
to remain, my Lord, your Lorddap'^ moat ob» 
liged and obedient servant. 
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Miss Sykes. 

Lichfield f Oct. 25, 1794. 

From Mr and Mrs Worsley of Plat," whom I 
met on the coast^ I leanit that dear Mrs Sykes 
and yourself had passed some weeks at Matlock, 
on your return into Yorkshire. This surprised 
me, as you both seemed bent, upon an immediate 
journey home. The plan, however, seemed as 
wise, in point of health, as it was probably sud- 
den. I irejoice that it was propitious to your ex- 
cellent mother's more perfect recovery, nor less 
diat you found Mr Sykes^ on your comii^ home, 
looking cheerily abroad with painless vision. 
Warmly do I wish the continuance of that and 
every other blessing which can gladden the light- 
some walls of Westella. 

Yes, indeed, Mr Saville was delighted with his 
tour in Wales, and residence on the coast of the 
Bay of Cardigan. Our friends, the Robeits', new 
home is situate on an hill which looks into the 
Vale of Langollen, whose romantic beauties are> 
by universal testimony, matchless, I mean in Eng- 

VOL. IV. B 
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land. There he ptused three dtys in hiii progress^ 
and four on his return. His road to the coast 
lay dirough that valley, and aloi^ farther tracts 
of country, scarce inferior in mountainous gran- 
deur and sylvan luxuriance. The scenery then 
glowed in the richness of the aummer livery, and 
the Deva, of poetic celebration, gurgled shallow 
in its pebbly channels. When he came bwck, the 
preceding rams had svirelled its waters into tor- 
rents. Cataracts descended from the rocks, and 
the prospects gained more in magnificeooe, than, 
from the advanced year, they bad lost in beauty. 
Mr Saville's fine talents, pleasing mumers, abd 
^visible goodness of hoart, made him many fri^ids 
amongst the hospitable families resident near Bar- 
mouth. Sir Robert Vaughan came to that place 
frequently, while he staid, with a train of agrees 
fible guests, and invited Um often to Htmgwert, 
where he Was alwi^ welcomed with* cordial re- 
gard. Fond of music, that faibOy Were delat- 
ed with bis transcendent ^ngs, which, fW>na su* 
periority of energetic expression^ throw all otber 
singing into shade. Nor less friendljr, ' nor less 
pkased with hiti talents and worth, were Mr and 
Mrs Fletcher of GwinhegM, in 'Engiisb^ Stimiy 
Aiders i wber^, ^ their reqaest, he passed a few 
days on his journey back. The description was 
vei^y glowing Wtiicb be sent me of the singular 
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scenic graces of Gwifiheglicl. Ib d^pite of so* 
dal sod melodious exertioiis> tiding enough to^ io^ 
validisni^ I hope he ia returned in considerably 
amended health. 

' And now for an history of myself, in which 
dear Miss Sykes.aivows so kind an interest*— My 
coast'*residence was at Hoyle Lake, twelve miles 
below Park-Gate* The air of that grassy mound, 
on which the hotel stimds, is remarkably pure, 
and seldom annoyed by showers. . The. surchai^- 
ed clouds, widiOHl descending there^ draw their 
dark trains towards the Flintshire mountains, that 
rise on the left from the opposite shores of the 
Dee. It is only the all-day raini^that fall at 
High Lake, and but three of those wet days oc- 
curred during our stay. The farther local parti- 
culars of thb newly^established marine residence 
the inclosed poem will place before you. 

Our party was very pleasant. Beii^< only one 
house at High Lake, we aU liv^ together widi 
the social cheerfobiess of a large £imily. Lord 
Bagot's sister, Mrs Wingfiekl of Shrewsbury, I 
had, in my juvenile years, very slightly known, laat 
year, at Scarborough, we renewed >Ottr acquaint* 
ance. She and heramrdble daughters formed m 
interestmg pari of our society at High Lake. They., 
all expressed the most flattering pleasure in our 
meeting again. They arrived a few days after us, . 
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and left die pboe on die same mofiibg tbat m 
turned our faces towardi Slsffohlshire. Seferal 
other Shropehire fiuniliet were also diere^ IV 
situation pleased us all, and the aparCmcnts tie 
li|^t and spacious as those of the hotels at Bax- 
ton ; the provisions equally good. 

Expressing my esteem for the public spnrit of 
Sir John Stanley, in building upon this ocetnic 
bpot, the company prevailed upon me to write Hr 
description in verse, which they fancied would 
please him, and contribute to the rising celebrity 
of the scene. Whatever other merit die littk 
poem may want, it!» descriptions are strictly ap- 
propriate. Standing on the edge of the cWh 
from which we descend to our batbing^machioes^ 
and, with our faces to tlie sea, we discepi eveiy 
object my verse describes. Miss Wingfield wa» 
so good to transcribe dns poem thrice, in pity t» 
the many claims upon my pen. Mrs Wing&M 
pressed me to send her brother. Lord Bagot, s 
copy. However warmly I may approve the ex- 
istence of the aristocratic link in that chain of 
subordination, so necessary to the good of every 
country, I yet feel the extremest reluctance to 
push myself upon the notice of the great, so^i 
somewhat reluctantly consented to her proposal r 
but I have had.qo reason to repent my acquir 
escence. Ix>rd Bagot has written to me twice on 
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Ahe occasioDy with the most gratifying praise of 
ithis rhyming, trifle, and with even friendly cordi- 
^ality, though personally unknown to him. After 
wanner coniimendations than I can, in any mo- 
desty, repeat, he taught me to believe him rather 
partial than fiatterii^, by confessii^. that he 
•thought one line obscure, and not strictly gram- 
matical. I altered it instantly ; and transmittmg 
my alteration to him, he wrote again, to say tfastt 
I had made it all he wished. Sir John Stanley 
has also aclcnowledged my tribute to himself and 
his place, in warm terms of approbation and 
pleasure ; but I have had the Qiortiikation of see- 
jng it printed, in the Shrewsbury, newspaper of 
October the 15th, in a form scarce less appalling 
to its hapless author than that of the murdered 
Banquo to Macbeth, 

** With twenty mortal blnnders on ib snrfiice. 
The least a death to sense.* 

ft 

J am promised its te-insertion in a more conect 
state. But it wilj probably be copied from the 
first mangled edit^op into other papers, and its 
disgrace consequently spread. These are the mi- 
series of authorism. 

Well might you say you did not suspect me of 
}iaving written an elegy on the murder of Robe- 
spierre. — So perish all who seek to rise to the 
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to my scnitiiiy. I did not like it when it 
written ; — felt it was unhappy, but had not leisure 
to examine wherefore. The verses were, at die 
request of the company, begun only a few days 
before I left High Lake ; — nor, for the purpose of 
accurate investigatioii, were either time or seclu- 
sion allowed me. I have changed the clefective 
line, thus, 

^VhilealtliyYoioe,'*^^ 

If your Lordship should fovour them with a.sab-^ 
sequent perusal, and if you think that slight change 
removes the objection, you will perhaps have the 
goodness to insert it with your pencil. 

I find the word innouous wants die double n 
in my copy, and that I have spelt the river Mersey 
wroi^. These errors too certainly exist in that 
copy which l<ord Bagot has accepted, with a gra- 
ciousness peculiarly, his oiwn^— I have the honour 
to remain, my Lord, your Lordship'^ most ob* 
Uged and obedient servant. 
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Miss Sykes. 

Lichfield f Oct. 25, 1794. 

From Mr and Mrs Worsley of Plat,' whom I 
met on the coast, I leanit that dear Mrs Sykes 
and yourself had passed some weeks at Matlock, 
on your return into Yorkshire. This surprised 
me, as you both seemed bent, upon an immediate 
journey home. The plan, however, seemed as 
wise, in point of health, as it was probably sud- 
den. I rejoice that it was propitious to your ex- 
cellent mother's more perfect recovery, nor less 
diat you found Mr Sykes^ on your coming home, 
looking cheerily abroad with painless vision. 
Warmly do I wish the continuance of that and 
every other blessing which can gladden the light- 
some walls of Westella. 

Yes, indeed, Mr Saville was delighted with his 
tour in Wales, and residence on the coast of the 
Bay of Cardigan. Our friends, the Roberts', new 
home is situate on an hill which looks into the 
Vale of LangoUen, whose romantic beauties are, 
by universal testimony, matchless, I mean in Eng- 
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land. There he ptused three dtys in hiii progress, 
and four on his return. His road to the coast 
lay dirough that valley, and aloi^ farther tracts 
of country, scarce inferior in mountainous gran- 
deur and sylvan luxuriance. The scenery then 
glowed m the richness of the aummer liv^y, mod 
the Deva, of poetic celebration, gurgled shallow 
in its pebbly channels. When he came back, the 
preceding rains had svirelled ils waters into tor- 
rents. Cataracts descended from the rocks, and 
the prospects gained nK>re in magnificence, than, 
from the advanced year, they bad lost in beauty. 
Mr Saville's fine talents, pleasing raumers, and 
A'isible goodness of hoart, made him many friends 
amongst the hospitable families resident near Bar- 
mouth. Sir Robert Vaughan came to Aat place 
frequently, while he staid, with a train of agree* 
fible guests, and invited Um often to Htmgwert, 
where he was always welcomed with' cordid re- 
gard. Fond of music, that faibily Were delight- 
ed with bis transcendent ^ngs, which, horn su* 
periority of energetic expression^ throw all other 
sidgmg into shade. Nor less friendljr,.nor less 
pleased with hiil talents and worth, were Mr and 
Mrs Fletcher of GwinhegUd, in Eng^idi^ Sunny 
Aiders ; where, at their reqaest, he passed a few 
days on his journey back. The description was 
very glowing Ivhicb he sent me of the singular 
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9cenic grace» c^ jGrwiiihe^icl. Ib despite oC so-^ 
cial sod melodious exertions> tiding enough to^io^ 
validism, I hope he ia retunied in cousiderably 
ameuded health. 

' And now for an history of myself, in which 
dear Miss Sykes.aivows so kind an interest*-— My 
coast-residence was at Hoyle Lake, twelve miles 
below Park-Gate* The air of that grassy mound, 
on which the hotel stands^ is remarkably pure^ 
and seldom annoyed by showers* ; The surchai^^ 
ed clouds, widioul descending thcfcre^ draw their 
dark trains towards the Flintshire mountains, that 
rise on the left from the opposite jshores of the 
Dee. It is only the all-day raini^ thsit fall at 
High Lake, and but three of those wqt days< oc- 
curred during our stay» The farther local, parti- 
culars of this newly-established marina residence 
the inclosed poem will place before you. 

Our party was very pleasant. Beii^ . only one 
house at High Lake, we aU liv^ together widi 
the social cheerfobiess of a laige £Eimily. Lord 
Bagot's sister> Mrs Wingfield of Shrewsbury^ I 
had, in my juvenile years, very slightly known. l«aat 
year, at Scarborough, we renewed ^our acquaint- 
ance. She and heramrdble daughters formed m 
interesting pari of our society at High Lake. They., 
all expressed the most flattering pleasure in our 
meetiBg again. They arrived a few days after u», , 



and left die pboe on die same moftuag that we 
turned our faces towardt Staflfbrdshire^ Seteni 
other Shropshire families were also diere^ Tlie 
situation pleased us all, and the apartments ave 
li|^t and spacious as those of the hotels at Bux- 
ton ; the provisions equally good. 

Expressing my esteem for the public spirit of 
Sir John Stanley, in building upon this oceanic 
bpot, the company prevailed upon me to write itr 
description in verse, which they fancied would 
please him, and contribute to the rising celebrily 
of the scene. ' Whatever other merit Ae little 
poem may want, it!» descriptions are strictly ap- 
propriate. Standing on the edge of the cHfls, 
from which we descend to our batfaing^macbinesy 
and, with our faces to the sea, we disceoi eveiy 
object my verse describes. Miss Wingfield wa» 
so good to transcribe dns poem thrice, in pity to 
the many claims upon my pen. Mrs Wingfield 
pressed me to send her brother. Lord Bagot, a 
copy. However warmly I may approve the ex- 
istence of the aristocratic link in that chain of 
subordination, so necessary to the good of eveiy 
country, I yet feel the extremest reluctance to 
push myself upon the notice of the great, and 
somewhat reluctantly consented to her proposal ; 
but I have bad.qo reason to repent my acqui- 
escence. Ix>rd Bagot has written to me twice on 
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Afae occasioD, with the most gratifying praise of 
ithis rhyming, trifle/ and with even friendly cordi- 
4dity, though personally unknown to him. After 
mvanner commendations than I can, in any mo- 
desty, repeat, he taught me to believe him rather 
partial than flattering, by confessii^ . that he 
•thought one line obscure, and not strictly gram- 
matical. I altered it instantly ; and transmittmg 
my alteration to him, he wrote again, to say that 
I had made it all he wished. Sir John Stanley 
has also aclcnowledged my tribute to himself and 
liis place, in warm terms of approbation and 
pleasure ; but I have had the Qiortiikation of see- 
ing it printed, in the Shrewsbury, newspaper of 
October the 15th, in a form scarce less appalling 
to its hapless author than that of the murdered 
Banquo to Macbeth, 

** Wi\h twenty mortal blunders on ib sorfoce. 
The least a death to sense.* 

ft 

J am promised its re-insertion ija a more conect 
state. But it will probably be copied from the 
first mangled edit^op into other papers, and its 
disgrace consequently spread. These are the mi- 
series of authorism. 

Well might you say you did not suspect me of 
}iaving written an elegy on the murder of Robe- 
spierre. — So perish all who seek to rise to the 
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^'OfM^ DOlicey by^ protnotiiig 4116 detlniotion df 
an that |;hFe« iseetfrky te pit>|»erty aiu^ life! — But 
I shouM like to 4iiow what tboae 9mj to iIhi 
ev^nty whom I have^heard e»lol 4hat villaki, wkk 
his br<ydi^r viHaiDs, M/h^ have perished, and irfio 
yet remain to periA, by the capriee «f that BMirf 
multitude, which theff penucious efforta firat dii- 
organized. If Robespierre deserved his fate Arom 
the French, I should like to hear his late ad- 
mirers confess the -gross error of their esteem; 
and if they persist in deeming him, what be cer- 
tainly was, a firm supporter of the system diey 
justify, and eveti extol, what must be the state of 
that nation in wluch a man, who had long and 
strenuously exerted himself to promote what it 
affects to call its happmess, may one month be 
obeyed, adored, deified as the saviour of his coun- 
try, and the next, demonized as its worst foe, and 
murdered with impunity ? — ^The state of these 
times is perilous indeed. The infernal French, 
with more than Gothic barbarity, seem likely to 
overrun Europe, as, in past ages, it was overrun 
by the furious Goths ; and, like them, to destroy 
all that is fair, virtuous, and happy in civilized 
nations. God defend the general weal against 
Aose who have blasphemed his name, defied hi^ 
power, and violated every law human and di- 
vine ! 

s 
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. But it is more dian time to close diis long let* 
ten You know that lovely Miss Howard is go- 
ing to marry Sir Robert Wilmot. It will not be 
January and May, but it will be May and Octo^ 
ber* I hope his talents, his acquirements, and 
his virtues, may recompense the sear and yel- 
low leaves., when they shall entwine around her 
roses. 



LETTER V. 



Mrs Hayley. 

Lic^ld, Nov. I, 1,794. 

I REJOICE that you are pleaded with your si- 
tuation in the metropolb. May you always find 
London replete with interest and amusement! 
It concerns me, however, to perceive that regret 
has mingled with its pleasures; especially that 
this regret should have arisen from an event 
which must throw a long, perhaps an eternal 
gloom over the life of your beloved friend Mrs 
Pigot. 

It diverts me that Mr Long should call your 
present life a rural one; yet, that it may be of 
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ditt €OiD{dexioii, I can eanly inuigiiiey from yov 
vicinity to Hyde^Pwrk, and the poisibililyy tot 
meditative mindy of being not disagreeably alone 
when soiTounded by numbers. 

You certainly know that I am dull at impromp 
ttts, where the subject demands a lively epignunnia- 
tic kind. of verse ; that^ if I have a tolearmble shtve 
of imagination, I hav^ but little of wit. • Hr 
Clarke's desire to possess my name, written bj 
my own hand, is a flattering request, and the beait- 
afiecting tribute to my, alas [ perhaps imi^inary 
merits, which his brother has publicklj paid in 
his ingenious Toiir throMgh England and Wales^ 
inspired the resolve to endeavour at somedung 
which should be |i little less dull than compliance 
merely literal. You expressed an inclination that 
I might make an attempt of this sort ; but see 
how the execution reproaches your Egyptian in- 
junction, that called for brick where straw ws5 
not. — 



Our 8e]f«iiiicrib*d Bsme, at the scroll were a treamre, 
When strangers request in Uieir fiuidful pleasure, 
It flatters the hope that onr bark may be scudding 
From this corporal climate of beef and of padding, 
To the high shrine of foie, where posterity know men, 
And we deem the request a right prospYous omen ; 
But gales inauspicious oft blow from that region, 
And, for one that attauM it, they blow back a legion. 
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In desfnte of €fanrke*8 wish, and his bcother's kind veeordy 
l^bose rays from Uiat si^rine my pale streamc^in have cheqner'dy 
Its grinds will too probably soon blow from leeward. 
And sink in oblivion's cold waves Anna Seward. 

I present to you two little impromptus in a 
style better calculated to my poetic meridian. On 
the evening of my late excursion, I pointed out 
to Mr White a passive in Richard III., of much 
poetic grandeur, though, '' wjth most admired 
stupidity," expunged from the play, as it is alter- 
ed for the stage. Queen Margaret, surround- 
ed by her conquerors of the York line, says to 
Gloucester, 

^' Those who stand high have many blasts to shake them.** 
He replies, 

" That may be true, but I was bom so high ! — 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar's top, 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the 8ud.<^' 

Mr White and I agreed, that, with all Dr Dar- 
win's consiunmate skill in fabricating the splen- 
didly ornamented and elaborate species of verse, 
he has yet too little taste for simple poetic great- 
ness, generally most sublime when least adorned, 
to feel the transcendent poetic excellence of this 
metaphoric allusion, whose simple expressions 
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leave the tSect to be produced lolelj by ikt 
grandeur of the idea. I observed to him, that if 
Darwin had chosen to describe an eagle's nest, 
he would, perha|>s, do it somehow thi 



BoUd tliy itrong cjn^ piamj soa of tight, 
Poiz*d on the cedar top's majestic height ; 
Aloft in air the qniyering cradle plays, 
Soom the IoimI stora, and aioeks the solar rays. 

That if Pope had chosen to describe the same 
object, it would probably have been in these kind 
of numbers — 

Thus, on the cedar top, 'the eagle bnOds 
His danciiig eyrie in etbcrial fields ; 
It scorns the winter's wind, and beating rain. 
And summer sons shoot vertical in vain. 

I send this packet by your favourite Mr Tho- 
mas Panting) who, as you are conscious, knows 
how to converse with sprightly wit and lettered 
elegance. You and he amused each other, I re- 
member, with the idea of the C ^r Lawyer's 

fat wife, who came to Parkgate to improve her 
understanding. 

You call on Romney sometimes. Assure him 
of my frequent, my grateful remembrances. The 
dear bard forsakes me utterly. Newer friends 
have more charms for him, but none can have t 
sincerer regard. 
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What is become of good Dr Warner P-^Has 
lie never emorged from the chaos in France ? — 
I inquire of everybody — ^nobody tells me. I 
widi you inay be an abler intelligencer on a theme 
so interesting. Adieu. 



LETTER VI. 



Edmund Wigley, Esq. M. P. 

Liclifield, Dec. 5„ 1794. 

Yes> truly, the acquittal of Hardy and Tooke 
affords fresh and irrefragable proof how totally 
unfounded their and their fellow'-wretdies' un- 
grateful clamours against the powers of die Kng* 
lish constitution to protect the liberties and safe* 
ty of Ei^lishmen. That those dark conspirators 
have escaped the doom they had justly incurred,' 
does but deepen the blackness of their guilt, and 
disgrace their jurors, who have Ul-performed their 
guardian trust and duty to protect their king and 
country against their dangerous foes ; for neither 
was it in the * Beliatelbquence of Mr Efskine, 

* See description of the oratoric powers of Belial, P. L. 
2tl Book, verse 107. 
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nor in the irretolQte manner, of the Chief Jos- 
lice's €hai^ in Tooke's trial, with its absurd con- 
dusioni to conceal from the judgment of every 
sincere well-wisher to his comitiy and its hm^ 
that Hardy and Tooke evidently designed and 
plotted, with darii^ energy, the overthrow of the 
government, which inevitably involved the depo- 
sition, and, by certain experienced consequence, 
the death of the king. 

If the magnitude of crimes i^, as it ought to 
be, measured by the degree and extent of the 
mischiefs they produce, the direct assassin . of a 
king less deserves the just vei^eance of the violat- 
ed laws, than those who attempt to destroy that 
fiur fabric of public peace, protection, and secu- 
rity, more valuable, a thousand fold, than the life 
of any monarch ; because, truly, it possesses not, 
in all its parts, that absolute perfection which 
no human system can attain, and be practicable, 
unless human nature was in itself less fr^il. 

If a king is murdered, the guilt of destroying 
him, however dreadful, b yet less dreadful in its 
consequence than the overthrow of such a go- 
vernment as ours. Every king has a successor, 
who may not be a less desirable first link of the 
focial 'chain than himself ; and if he should, the 
laws will protect his subjects from every mis- 
pfaief that might otherwise result from his deger 
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neracy. — But what is the successor to a destroyed 
government ? — We have seen it ; — even blood- 
stained anarchy, with all her legion of public mi- 
series. To establish that successor in England, 
to a constitution which secures the life, freedom, 
and property of every Englishnian, Tooke and his 
demoniac coadjutors have conspired and labour- 
ed. There is the clearest proof of it ; and since 
the greater crime drew the less in its traui, viz. 
the death of the king, these acquitting verdicts 
smell strong of participation, at least by wishes, 
in the guilt they have screened. O ! it is ill and 
ominous for England, 



'** When our edicts. 



Dead ta iiifliction, to themselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose. 



» 



Adieu! dear Sir. — Far be from you individual- 
ly every real evil^ every inauspicious omen ! 
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LETTER VII. 

Mrs F. Evan8| of Nottiiigfaain. 

UchJUld, Dec. 11, 17d4. 

To leave unacknowledged a letter ao fikaj Jj 
and obliging) from a charming woman, whom I 
esteem as much as I like, would we^ on nj 
spirit almost like an unexpiated sin. That it has 
not been earlier acknowledged, was owii^ to the 
disproportion of my leisure to the claims upon 
it, and to the frequently incapacitating power of 
bodily pain. 

I am gratified by your warm approbation of 
my little poem on Hoyle Lake. Sir John Stan- 
ley's letter to me, on receiving it, was not less 
flattering ; yet I perceived that he politely hinted 
at a defiect, in its silence concerning the circum- 
stance of historic distinction, which belong to 
those downs : William III. having encamped his 
armies upon them, and taken shipping from thence 
on his victorious expedition to Ireland* Frequent- 
ly as we talked of that circumstance, while I re- 
sided at Hoyle Lake, it was scarcely in the haste 
with which that composition had been fabricat- 
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ed, in the interruptiog duties of that place, or 
in its social engrossments, to excuse the omis^ 
sioa of a fact so honourable to the scene which 
my verses atteinpt to celebrate. On reading Sir 
Jobn'3 letter, I felt this strongly, but was un- 
well — out of spirits; and when we believe a thing 
completed, almost passed away from our own 
recollection, and perhaps wholly so from that of 
others, we hate to resume it Feeling, however, 
that the omission ought to be supplied, the other 
day J took up my sluggish pen, and, in five mi- 
nutes, wondered at my reluctance to do what wds 
so easily and so speedily done. The two addi- 
tional stanzas come in after the eighteenth natu- 
rally:; and| I flatter myself, without bearing any 
marks of their engraftiure upon the original stock* 
I inclose them. 

It is several days since I conversed with your 
platonic adorer. With all bis good taste in lite- 
rature and ladies, he has some unaccountabili- 
ties — I was going to have said eccentricities ; but 
the self-coined word, odd as it sounds, expresses 
my meaning better. One of these fancies is the 
perpetual scampering off from a very agreeable 
and comfortable home into the nei^bouriug vil- 
lages, and there indolently wastmg day after day 
with beings of little congeniality to himself. 
Last night was our Cecilian anniversary. Licb* 
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field conceits used to be charming ; bat aoMse Ifr 
Savtlle's impelled and imoertain healtk has in- 
duced his declining, as mnch as possible, to sia^ 
in public; and since his syren daiq^ter has whol- 
ly renounced it, great indeed is the fnlliag o£ 
Those who remember well their golden vocafi- 
ties sigh over their present comparativel j leaden 
ones. Mr S. intended singing one so^ hut night, 
but found himself at the time too mudi indispos- 
ed to attempt it, for it was an Italian opera song; 
of very animated exertion, in which Aimicta re- 
proaches Rinaldo in strains of blended indigna- 
tion, love, and despair. One of the present can- 
didates for the choral stall in our cathedral, va- 
cant by the death of poor young Spray, a Mr 
Clabum of Cambri<%e, sung a lovely song of 
Handel's, with elq;ance and expression ; ami 
Birch, with his noble bass tones, gave us the su- 
blime strain of that great master — ^' He layeth 
the beams of Us chambers in the waters.'^ Spraj, 
whose voice is so fine in church-music, does not 
shine in concert-singing; besides, his song was 
silly, and ill adapted to his voice, though the air 
wanted not beauty. The audience were by no 
means sparing in their applause ; but the break- 
ing of an old bench which supported the music- 
books, letting them all drop in the midst of a con- 
certo, was honoured with vollies of manual thun- 
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most invalidating peal of plaudits^ to the 
previously applauded skigers. 

Mr Saville and Mrs Smith often talk with me 
of youy while Henry^ listening to some village 
clock, lolls in an elbow-chair, and gilds his day- 
dreams with your image. 
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Meb Jackson, of Turville Court, Oxfordshire. 

Lichfield, Jan. 2\y 1794. 

'^ Remember March, tlie Ides of March re- 
member !*'— They will give the dear Whalleys to 
my wishes, and I trust they will give me you, who 
are not less beloved. I entreat you to let them 
find you here. Propitious to my wishes be your 
reply ! Life wastes — time flies — and the genius of 
Britain droops — Ah! who knows how long we 
may, any of us, have an home in which to receive 
each other i 1 he rashness of our rulers, m pur- 
suing this hopeless war, amidst the penury, weak- 
ness, treachery, and desertion of our allies, seems 
to co-operate with the machinations of sedition, 
to involve us in miseries, dreadful as those which 

VOL. lY. c 
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orerwhehnedl Frtnce ; exdMogiDg the •olid Uo* 
sings of ber cominerce, die splendid nrmdiaiioai 
of her Htermtiire «m1 ftrts^ tbe respect and adasin- 
tkm of the sonrottodiBg nitioiiS) 

<< Aad an tiM gentler Boraby Mcfa as plajr 

Tbre' HM to cnltar'd walksy wd darai oar way," 

for the devastating conquests of desperate valour; 
lavish of life, through the extreme of its wretch- 
edness; — conquests, ruinous to others, and pro- 
bably useless to that wretched country which ob- 
tains them. 

It seems to me, that common sense is equally 
indignant of the shallow, reasonless oratory, whick 
is so perpetually shifting its ground, to defend 
this now totally unmotived war ; — and of the self- 
evident falsehoods, asserted by Fox, Sheridan, and 
Erskine, amidst their triumph on the subject at 
the acquitted traitors, and their dishonest clamoars 
for a reaKnral of the eminently necessary restraints 
upon the treasons to our constitution, Serjeant 
Adair and Mr Wilberforce are the only men, oae 
on the H. Corpus act, die other on the war, who 
appear to have spoken, independent of selfish 
diort-sighted ambition and party connections, die 
dictates of true patriotism> suited to the ominous 
complexioQ of the times. 

4 
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Amongst the countless sacrifices, fallen in this , 
originally just, and puce well-promising, though, 
for the last two years, unwise and rash wair, is. 
Ueuteiumt^Colonel BuUer: — ^young, amiable, and. 
brave. I have been Solicited, by some of his cour > 
necticMis, to write, his elegy; — ^so have I ako that 
of many others, on whose account I received^si- 
milar applications; — ^and to which I reluctantly 
returned similar replies; namely, that having al* 
ready published two military elegies, T cannot re- 
tread a path where it is almost impossible to find. 
one non-descript flower, with which to strew the. 
tomb of those gallant unfortunate men, who. have 
perbhed in defence of the claims of their country* 
Were I to attempt compliance with requests of 
this sort, my muse must e'en turn undertaker; and 
I had better put up a board over my door, ^ poe-^ 
tic shrouds to be let, and ideas for militaiy funer 
rals furnished in the cheapest and readiest nuuK 
ner." — ^This dreadful War would give me business 
in plenty. I am pleased to see you familiar with 
the striking, though often odd passages in the 
" melancholy and angry Night Thoughts,'* as Jphn- 
son finely styles them;— where wit perpetually 
darts through the gloom of solemn and moatnful 
reflections of moral and religious warnings ; like 
the coruscations of lightnii^ in a turbid and dark- 
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ened atmosphere. Yoor quotatioii * from Atk 
pages forms a striking axiom, just as its fflasCn- 
tion is singular, and perhaps vulgar, though not 
unhappy ; expressive of the moulding damp thit 
often steals upon ideas, which are suflfered to re* 
vobre in the mind without being eommunicaied* 

Young's greatest literary fault, though not «e]s(- 
ing in the sentence you cited, is the not knowiog 
where to stop; — ^but, after having uttered a sb* 
blime conception, ringing changes upon it, till its 
impressive force sinks, encumbered and weaken- 
ed, amidst quibbling pleonasm, and the bathos of 
vulgar and redundant allusion. I sometimes Iob§[ 
to lop and compress the Night Thoughts. If dnt 
could be judiciously done, a work might Femain 
of unexcelled sublimity and poetic beauty in Ae 
sombre style ; for the genius of their author was 
great and original. Judgment was his grand de- 
sideratum. 

Adieu ! I trust you will hear the winds of our 
approaching equinox sing around my large old 
dwelling. The present interval is very severe : 

^ Bnt fiuncy, mockiiig winter's migbt, 
Willi geatter gales, and fnendship's ^ght, 
«4lvtMly decks the tardy spring." 

* ^ Thoughts shut op want air 

And spoil, like bales miopen'd to the son."— 2^. Thoughis. 
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David Samwell^ Ssq* 

Lichfield, March 17, 1795. 

It flatters me that you like my little poem oo 
Hoyle Lake. I have really not exa^erated the 
mild agremens of the scene. The handsome 
hotel, built since you saw it^ the little appendant 
white cottages^ scattered around, to supply it with 
milk, butter, 8cc.* diffuse an air of cheerful and 
social comforts, where you saw only barren and 
lonely downs. The rich and varied scenery on 
the Flintshire coast, rising' from the waters of the 
Dee, form, when die azure mirror is full, a soft 
and beautiful marine landscape, recompensing the 
absence of rocky grandeur, and the terrific graces 
of oceanic sublimity. 

Your account of the Shakespearean discovery is 
very interesting-^but my faith is not implicit. 
Tlie absence of die indecent passages in the copy 
of Lear, looks suspicious. Obscene wit occurs 
so often in his other plays, and in Lear it is of 
such biting shrewdness, that, however responsible 
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in iDclination the perfbnners miglit be to foirt 
in passages of that nature, the infinite satuic 
wit of those which are scattered tfaroi^h that 
play, proclaim their genuine descent, '' tmmpel- 
tongued.'' 

The internal evidence which the Vordgetn 
must supply, either for or against the origiiialkj 
of these productions, will, in time, by the acco- 
mulatttig sttfirages of those who are competent to 
judge and decide upon poetic claims, ei&er wak 
diem in oblivion, or gather them to the treasmres 
left us by that great master. 

If the business should be sttTreptitiooB, be is a 
bold man who attempts to shoot in thestroi^bow 
of our own Ulysses. I believe there is one, anrf 
only one, existing, who has the power of ejscitiag 
doubt, if not iaith, in the discriminating, by an ef- 
fort so arduous. That man b Jephson* His 
bold and figurative style in Narbon, and in die 
Law of Lombardy, resembles Shakespeare es- 
tremely ; — ^not servilely, but with fi-eedom, strength, 
and happiness. The litde notice which has been 
taken of those plays, compared with their true 
claims to distinction, convince me that if Shdce- 
speare had lived and written in these dtys, his 
fame and himself had not been contemporaries. 

^th your censure of a line in that fine ode of 

'I 



GrsyB, on die in^alktiofi of tke Duke of Graf- 
ton at Cambridge^ I do notquite accord. Jn this 
the eondudiiig stanza 

*' Through the wild 'waves, as they roar, 
VTiih watchful -eye, and dauntiess mien, 
Thy steady course of honour keep ; 
Nor fear the rocks nor dread the shore, 
The star of Branmriek snriles serene. 
And gilds the honors 6f the dee^.** 

r 

You say tbat^ without an effort of memory, jou 
tm^t could recollect the second line of that 
fllanata> ^nd have at length discovered that it is the 
author's faulty being a supeipfluous line, and the 
sense of the passage complete without it. I con- 
fess the sense of the passage complete without 
that pu-enthetic line, but it appears to me of vital 
essentiality to the picture. Excluding it, there 
remains, it is true, a clear allusion to an able 
mariner combating maritime dai^rs, but no dis- 
tinct image. In that second line, the magic of 
the poetic wand instantly transforms the mmister 
of state into the skilful and intrepid naval ^om* 
oiander, standing firm on the deck, and eluding, 
*f with watchful eye, and dauntless mien," the 
fiiry of the tempest; — while it changes our mo- 
narch into the polar-star, discovering die rocks, 
and skewing a way m the sea, and a path in the 
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■iif(lit)r wattri. Tbeie is lnpnr» >^ I tUiil 
Horatkn tpirk, in j«Mir ode*^ writtn on tkt 
Bortfaera cruise. The addrtss to tiie moon m 
beautiful, and partkularij in the ■*»—»*»r of 
Horace. 

Mischiefs, many ancf various, descend apon oar 
Island. A releutless winter, with its long froali^ 
and resistless Boods, has augOMnted the miaeriei 
of a rash and ill*Bianaged war, and alnsoat de> 
strojed the verisimilitude of one feature in JoJm- 
son's beautiful picture of an happy coontiyy ths 
blessings of which seem to transcend the fkith of 
his Greenlander : ** We live not, my fair, m those 
fabled countries which lying strangers ao wan- 
tonly describe; vdiere the whole year is divid- 
ed into short days and nights ;. where its inhabi- 
tants may pass from one extremity of the land to 
another, through ways inclosed with trees, and 
over walls raised upon the inland waters." 

Our young princess comes to us at an inauspi- 
cious period. Since her royal lover so long de- 
clined the hymeneal chain, he had better have wait- 
ed till the lilies and the olives of peace might en- 
wreath it. O ! that our rulers would endeavour 
to procure them for the msignia of British sway, 
rather than diose ensanguined laurels vrhich, now 

* See Geatlemn's Ifsfnins for Febnwry 1795. 
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SO evidently placed beyond its reach^ stamp the 
continuation of this desperate struggle to obtain 
them, with very criminal rashness^ and with folly 
that amounts to infatuation. It is time, it has 
long been time, to take care of our exist- 
ence as an independent nation. As for the en- 
slaving, the tyrannous, the murderous, the blas- 
phemous anarchists — Vengeance is mine, saith the 

JLord, and I will repay it. 

How stood your health the sddom-pai'alleled 

severity of the last winter ?-^-the long frost and its 

inundating dissolution ? 

. ^ Wbat srt thou, frost ? and whence are thy keen stores . 
Derived, thoa secret, all-invading power. 
Which e'en th' illusive fluid cannot fly ?" 

Do you tlot admire the charming poet who asks 

that question in his Seasons? — ^Thomson! great 

painter of Nature, thou art of all hours. 

[Dropping eyelids reproach my pen for having 

invaded the hours of rest. It stands corrected, 

and bids you farewell ! 

It 
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LETTER X. 

t 

MB8 P0WY8. 

Lichfield, April 1, 1795. 

My two montha' silence to the treaMuwB of 
jfoiir kst packet, has enteaded itself in no r^al- 
liative spirit. Mrs Mompessan, tke friend of 
my youthy preceded its arnral a km days, mmI re- 
mained my guest till last Saturday. Part of the 
time she was dangerously ill; and before and 
after her recovery, our frequent ei^agements en 
grossed my leisure ; and what little I could com- 
mand, often sunk in the indolent languor pro- 
duced by local pain and apprehension of its con- 
sequences. 

The Idth of March brought Mr and Mrs 
Whalley to me, whose dear society I have also 
very recently lost. One of the heaviest afflictions 
that can wring the feeling bosom, after having 
tormented them near two yews v^th terror of its 
descent, became, some four months since, com- 
plete : au affliction, the corrosive bitterness of 
which must ipevitably mingle with all of comfort 
which they may hereafter taste, till human evil. 
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OMtlier by immediate pressure^ nor crael reii^eC' 
Uan^ can axiaoy t&em moie. Mr W.'s lovefy, ao 
complishedy and celebrated neice^ Miss Sage th^ 
wtm^ Mfs Mullios that is^ Miss Sage that will 
again be^ was^ in her infancy, recommended to 
bis cmre by the maternal tenderness of a beloved 
sister, expiring in tbe bloom of life. This sacred 
and precious trust, Mr and Mrs Whalley exe* 
euted wkh die most sedulous attention and fond^ 
est indulgence. She grew, Ae Uoonsed; — A^ 
pride, die dd^ht of their hearts. Genius and 
wit aided, by rapidly acquired endowments, the 
fascinations of beauty^ — ^The creations of tlie 
pencil glow beneath her fingerist. Her skill, taste, 
and invention on the harpsicord is somtcc inferior 
to that of the first masters ; and to a voice of ex- 
quisite tone, power, compass, aiid in^xion, she 
adds the touching graces of harmonic expression, 
in a degree of excellence that s^proaches. to en- 
chantment. She was abroad with her aunt and 
uncle Whalley, in the year 1786, and, mistress of 
French and Italian, she conversed, sui^,— she play- 
ed, she danced, the day-star of our island;— -so 
that Bodung was more talked of in the then 
happy Frendi cities dmn the charming £kiglidi« 
woman. 

Three yean since, Mr and Mrs W. and her fa- 
ther bad die happinte <rf steing her married to 
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Mr Mullinsy m g c n tlci nMi of gmcetal 
•pkodid fortune, and generous vifftnee^ the 
sioned cboke of her evowed affisctions. 

After a twdvemonth*s ardent attention to 
repaid on hk part by the moat devoled indid- 
genoe, she grew cold, and apparently opppeaaeri 
by every instance ol his regard, and. charmed fay 
the admiration of other men. She racked Ui 
heart with jealoasy, and recenred his eaqsoatek- 
tions with scorn j grieved and alarmed firom tiaM 
to tiroey by her levities^ those tender friends who 
had been the guardians of her youth ; and at hti, 
a few mon^ smce, el<^ied with Cafrtain Tdhe 
of the guards, with whom she now Urea in total 
disgrace, reckless of having blasted her conatidia- 
tion of talents — reckless of diis dire apostacy 
irom gratitude, from love, from honour, and fitMa 
duty. 

Never will my friends cease to grieve over this 
fallen star, that was once and loi^ the light of thdr 
existence. Though, at times, the native energy of 
Mr Whalley's spirit pervaded, in social intmr- 
course, the gloom of this woe, yet, whenever he 
was either not speaking himself, or not particnhff- 
ly addressed by others, I saw die corrodtag recol- 
lection rising darkly to his fixii^ eye, and sittiag 
on his relaxing lips. Bo& their healths have been 
nittch impaired by this shock. You who have so 
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pcHgnantly experienced guardian afiection, and 
guardian solicitude^ will know how to feel for 
'Mir and Mm W., and to comnoliserate their re- 
grets. 

I thank you for the beautifully imi^ined fable^ 
Rivuletta^ which you tell me was written at twelve 
years old^ by Honora Edgeworth^ that early blight- 
ed blossom irom the fair scion I loved so fondly. 
The word written implies that it was wholly her 
own. At die close oi the transcript you say — 
** Extract firom Lavater." Now^ whether those 
words imply that it was translated from that au- 
thor^ in whom I do not recollect any fable, nor 
indeed have I ever heard that he composed any ^ 
«— or whether you refer to some e^^tract from that 
writer which you meant to add, and omitted, I 
know not. But, from being a translatum^ if this 
composition comes more within the bounds of 
credibility from the pen of an infant^ enough of 
ingenuity results from the propriety and elegance 
of the language, to ccmvince us that a mind of no 
common strength was extinguished in the death of 
that beauteous girl. Her mother had rapidity of 
perception, delicacy of taste, and strength and soli* 
dity of judgment, which I have not, in either sex, 
often seen equalled, and never excelled ; but the 
powers of a creative imagination, which constitute 
|the faculty termed genius, I am not sure that she 
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ev^possessecL-oSacb powers I mean as mnsthaiFe 
been h^r daughtei^« in a rery rare degree indeed, if 
flhe inventedy at twelve j^i^ old, ttiatiabley as well 
as clothed it in lai^age whose graceful purity may 
vie wilJi the style of oiur best writers^ matured by 
time and knowledge. 

O ! yes, if it is indeed true what you have been 

told oi recent Ikerary duplicity in Mr H ^'ii 

conduct!*^, concerning his L^ of MSton, I must 
with you acknowledge attd mourn its unworthi- 
oess. Most inconsistent is snch finesse widi the 
candour and generosity of which his conversation 
and manners, together with many a recollected 
instance of liberal, ingenuous, and noble exertion 
bear the fairest testimony. I could not have cre^ 
dited it, but for another instance •of ^partur^ 
from that truth, and day^ligfat of feeling and ac- 
tion, which bis general conduct evinces. It re- 
spects bis admiirable comedy in rhyme, the Mau- 
soleum. There the singular eharacter of John- 
son is held up in satiric traits of such strikmg re- 
semblanoe to him, and to him only, with many 
known stories and circumstances of his odd ac- 



* That he had pnbliabed two editions of that woik; one ad- 
dreMed to the king, and free from the leaven of democratic 
prmri yt M the otiber ftir Ub ftieods, wi^ notes strongly tine- 
tared with their penndoos infiitoalioD.'-^ 
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tioRS alluded to; — bis famous. I tm iacltiied to 

say infamousy Lives of the PoetSi directly glanced 

at, that there is no possibility of mistaking Mr 

H.'s design ;^-Ta design eminently justifiable in 

itself ;^--a punishment which poetic genius had 

erery right to inflict on the envious calumniator 

of its great predecessors :<t-4but what ahall we say 

to Mr H.'s coward assertion^ in the preiiice to 

Aose comediei^ that the character of Kamible wai 

not des%ned for Johnson, bnt to aatkize his iniir 

tators ? This was the first shoclc which my esteem 

and perfect confidence in the maply integrity of 

Mr H.'s mind sustamed. 

I mentioned that shock to himselfi and perhaps 
my frankness was one cause of that diminished 
regfyrd for me which his epbtolary neglect de* 
monstrates. 

It is yet in vain that I have been loi^ng to 
read this Life of Milton. Perhi^M I shall never 
be enabled to see that secret edition which shrinks 
in transi^it darkness from regal displeasure; but 
its existence, compared with that addressed to the 
king, and from whence the democratic principles 
have been weeded, forms a twin instance of dut 
pfidty to the disavowal of Johnson's portrait. 

Mr H.'s want of judgment in both these lite- 
rary manoeuvres is as astonishing as their disiiq^e- 
Quoosness is lam^itab|e; — ^that he should, in one 
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nttadce, prefer the lots of public 
his nncerityy to the danger of irritatkig Joimeoi^ 
who was living when the Mausolenn wwm fiat 
pttblishedi aod even when he gouM not ratmiallj 
hope to deceive hkn by the diMvowal; — and now 
that he should thus prove himself at oiice the 
flatterer and the foe of royaltj ! 

Yon hiquire after my residence at High Lake. 
I found it inmedialely salutary to my general 
health, which yet retains the advantages of coasl- 
air and immersion ; vet i wish 1 had not ventured 
on sea-bathingy bringing back, as 1 too surelj be> 
lieve it did, the miserable sensatious of pain and 
irritation in the left breast, which originated in 
the hurt I got last spring ;— sensations which I 
would gladly eKchange for every other disorder 
that has annoyed my existence. I am glad to 
find that no material injury to your health was 
produced by the vexations your mfamous tenant 
gave you, combined with the discomforts of our 
long inexorable wmter. Those who want that 
prime blessing health, my dear Mrs Powys, feel 
inclined to wonder diat any one, possessing it, 
can fail to be happy; forgetting how often, in 
their own experience, vexatious contingencies, and 
laceration of the affections, had frustrated its 
power to bless. 

You have heard me laugh at the power those 
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two pleasant young men^ my cousin Whites^ pos- 
sessed of walking through the fires of love with 
unsinged skins ; — ^at length, however, the asbestos 
diirt of the youngest brother has failed him; 
— he will shortly be married to his old acquaint- 
ance. Miss Remmington, who was with me at 
High Lake last autumn, and murh and deserved- 
ly admired there; — so he has lost the title I gave 
him — he is litde Mesech no more ; — but plump 
Henry will be Shadrach still; his asbestos is. 
touchy and Cupid may heat the furnace of beauty 
seven-times hot in vain. Adieu. 
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Mrs JacksoN; of Turville Court. 

Lic^eld, Jfril 10, 1795. 

I HOPE that friend is an'ived in England ere 
diis time, whose announced return to her native 
country deprived our late social party of the great 
addition it would have received by your presence. 
— ^I hope Mrs Parkhurst is now cheering herself 
in your smiles, and losing, in their recompdismg 
influence, the memory of past inquietudes* 

VOL. IV. p 



I wrote to jrott while Mr aad Mrs W« were 
with iBe« TbefiMnner hadaot dieneoleiied i^poB 
that fttal fubject of tegte^ which mupt be eto- 
naL It wjw avoided by me mt Mrs W/s rwqwei^ 
and i^jaiost nj own judgneat ^* Gire aornvm 
wordiy'" is a fwecept of that great poc^ wfap 
looked into the hnmaa heart, and saw what wai 
best for its feelings. The next day Mr W. sl^ 
into the theme; ^riiichi perpetually iiUrudii^ oa 
his recollectiou, must be softened by the di Aisiaa 
of oommonicatioiv when it is made to the ear ci 
sympathizing friendidiip. The ice once broke, we 
talked upon the subject whenever we were alone> 
or a trio with Mrs Whalley. O ! that the beams 
of such an earth-treadmg star should be irrevo- 
cably quenched in infamy so total, so extreme . — 
that hearts, such as our friendsi should be ordain- 
ed to feel one of those few sorrows, which the 
lenient power pf time itself can bat little assuage. 

Mr and Mrs W — , and Mrs Mompessan, liked 
each other much* They excused the odd excess 
of her coi^mpt fr^r extetnab; and while she 
wondered and shook her head otver the number jof 
their menial retinue^ her perccfition of their taloats 
and worth preveo1;ed her from censuring it. 

I long to see your comedy -^but if previous 
publication must be theatric exclusion, ^uld be 
Sony to see it in print till it has adoiaed the 
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stage ; — ^for I trust it possesses the power to adorn 

it — though Mr Hayle/s and Miss Bumey's de^ 

feat almost persuade us, tiiat eminently fii^e talents 

are not inevital)ly competent to the excellence, of 

dramatic composition. They, however^ trod^ Mel* 

pomene's path — where fastidious moden^ ^ste^ 

that^ like a pettish qbild, knows not what. would 

please i^ demands the cold regularity of the French 

tragedy ; , while recollection, impressed with the 

wild and daring graces of Shakespeare, teaches .i)^ 

to yawn over the tedious declamation and d^L^CK 

gularity, with which yet it cannot be peijsuaded to 

dispense, and which can only be banished, by th^t 

eventful violation, of the unities, as to time apd 

place, not permitted in ow day. 

Thalia's track is not so arduous, and my dear 
Mrs Jackson has talents that '' thaw cold fear ;" 
while the assured confidence of great performers, 
who have read her play, dissipate apprehensioi^ 
even were the powers of the author less responsible. 
Some of Cowley's poetry enchants me not les^ 
than yourself; — ^but in general, I am sppn weaiy 
of treading the intricate mazes of his wit. His 
ode, entitled the Complaint, on the place Hf court 
promised to him being presented to anothqp^ 
is peculiarly my favourite. It has sublim^ ima- 
gery and beautiful allusion, with great sin[y)licity of 
style, and its tender irony upon his own pursuits 
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affects one strangely. Mrs Brooke's sweet nawdf 
the Excnrsioni has the same uncommon vein, as 
to irony I mean ; where the credulity which excites 
our pitying smiles nothii^ diminishes our love and 
respect for the character tfuit exhibits it. * 

Johnson, whose decision is, on the whole, nc^ 
unfavourable to Cowley, speaks with scoro of diat 
ode ; but it was his custom, even where he spoke 
favourably in the aggregate, to reprobate the best 
work of the poet he is reviewing — ^as if unwilling 
that die reader should estimate him by that just 
test, viz. his most beautiful composition. Thus, 
while he commends Lord Lyttleton, he expresses 
scorn of the poem his fame must live by, his Mo- 
nody. And it is thus he affects to despise diose 
lovely litde tales of Prior's, so highly original, so 
enchanting to the fancy. It is true, nothing can 
be more tiresome than a poet's serious allusion to 
Venus, Minerva, and the rest of the Pagan per- 
sonages, as companions for his mistress; — but 
their humorous, playful, gallant, happy intermix- 
ture by Prior, with common-life circumstances, 
in honour of his Chloe, is one of that writer's most 
brilliant claims to poetic distinction. Do you not 
think so ? 

How sterile is vegetation after this long and piti-r 
less wmter ! 
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■^^ Violets dim; 



Bat sweeter than the lids of Jcino'a eyes^ . 
That come before the swallow dares, did shrink 
Within their stiffened cradles, and refus'd 
The winds of March their beanty." 



LETTER XIL 

Wm. Sbward, Esq.* 

Lichfield, May 17, 1795. 

I OUGHT more immediately to have thanked 
you for your obliging present of the Anecdotes t 
of distinguished Persons; but I am not in health, 
and you know the languid inexertion which the 
absence of that prime blessing creates. 

Several of these anecdotes are curious and a- 
musing as to matter, though defective in that grace 
of style, that vivacity and happiness of manner in 

* A gentleman often mentioned m the Memoralnlia of 
Johnson's conYersation, as one bf his fi^eqnent associates — ^no 
relation .of the writer of these' letters, though an old ac* 
qoaintadce. — S, 

t At that time, the antiior had no suspicion that tiiose anec- 
dotes were Mr Seward's, smce he had diaingenaonsly told her 
ihey were written by a iHend of his. — S, 
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namtioiii wliich pfts interest to tnrial 

catiooty while it throws added lustre upoo tboK 

wfaidi are in themsdves striking and importsBt 

Dr Johnson, whose sophistiy in criticiam hm 
been fatal to the general poetic taste of this p^ 
nod, elevated die style of prose compocitioa mnch 
above die water-gruel mark. His sfdendid ex- 
ample demonstrates, that efflorescence and strength 
of language united, are necessary to form die per- 
fection of writing in prose as wdl as in refse; 
and the brilliant diction of Gibbon and Befria^ 
ton, equally proves the dull mistake of mi|^K)siBg 
a plain unomamented style necessary, even to 
history itselr* 

Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides shows as tk 
possibSity t»f giving, by the grades of langoi^e, an 
exquisite charm to many observations and descrif- 
tioDs, which, widiont those verbal griiees, wodd 
disgust by dieir want of essditial importance. If 
he had plainly told us, that the chahnels <^ the 
rivers and of the brooks in the Highlands w«« 
much wider than the streams that occupied them 
at the season he travelled through those tracks ; — 
that such disproportionate breadth of channel 
was occasioned by the frequent and sudden fIood|; 
-*^and that such depdi and lapidity afiter rain, com- 
bined with their general riiallowneas to prevent 
their containing fish*: we should certainly faiive 
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thoii^t tfae-^orni^on dully unimportaat, and 
have probably exelaimed — ^' Psbaw ! who knows 
not tjittt-the generally shallow streams o^'moun- 
toinoiis countries, often deep by flood, must, iu 
dbi^^etsons^ %ave larger beds than they fill, and 
cannot possibly sustain fisdi P' But who, that is 
Bfit idsetffiible to ^ mi^c <^ fine style, can read 
the ial^rtiiation without delight, as he thus imparts 

"We passed many rivers and rivulets which 
cominonly ran, with a clear shallow streaitn, over 
an bard pebbly bottom. These channels, which 
seem so much wider than the water they convey 
would naturally require, are formed by the violence 
of wintry floods, produced by tfie accumulation of 
innumerable streams that fall from the hills, and 
bursting away, vrith resistless impetuosity, make 
themselves a passage proportioned to their mass. 

^ Such capricious and temporary waters can* 
not be expected to produce fish. The rapidity of 
the wintry deluge sweeps them away, and, the 
scantiness of the summer stream would hardly 
sustain them above the ground. This is the rea^ 
son why, in fording the northern rivers, no fishes 
are seen, as in England, wandering in the water." 
By the picturesque power of the ni\meroiis epi- 
thets, in the first sentence, we are placed on the 
brink of those, currents, while they are hurrying 
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Uurougli tfieir broad tnd Mouj fhmimfi, mmA w( 
seem to stand amidst the wild scenes thmiigt 
which they flow. In the second, the inangr of 
^e more vital Englidi men and farooka ii 
brought distinctly to the eye, by that fine poetic 
expression, ** wandering in the water.** 
The compiler of the anecdotes y<m 
has admitted several to which scarcely die 
elegance of traditionary detail could haiFie gma 
interest ; such as the theft of Sydaiham'a tatokard 
of small beer, with the sprig of rosemaiy in it 
I wonder this compiler was not afraid that lago's 
distich should be applied to himself: 

^ He was a wight, if Mch a wigMt tbere wcve. 
To tackle foob, and chronicle smaD-beer.** 

He has given us other anecdotes which are trite 
and universally knovin. Of Madame le Valiere, 
he has told us nothing but what may be found in 
every history of the court of Louis the XIV., with 
which all the world is familiar. 

That strange incredible tale of the two-bodied 
monster that lived twenty-seven years, and attain- 
ed excellence in music, disgraces Buchanan^ 
from whose authority it is quoted, whether receiv- 
ed a^ a possible fact, or despised as a falsehood. 
If that writer really saw, and knew all thaf is here 
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related of that prodigy^ it was stupid in the ex- 
treme not to have said a great deal more on the 
subject ; — ^not to have examined, and clearly ex- 
plained, virhether the creature had absolutely two 
souls as well as two bodies — whether each could 
converse, and separately . impart their different 
ideas to others. By saying that they often dis* 
puted about their food, it should seem that there 
were two souls in this monster ; — but upon a sub« 
ject so extraordinary, Buchanan owed it to him- 
self as a philosopher, to investigate, and to the 
public as an historian, to impart. 

I do not like the servile adulation to the fame 
of Johnson as a critic on poetry, which is so per- 
petually introduced in this work. It becomes no 
lover of literature, since, to the memory of the 
shining poetic lights of Great Britain^ it is that 
species of ingratitude of which Lear so forcibly 
expresses his feeling, when he exclaims to his se- 
cond daughter, '^ O Regan ! wilt thou take her by 
the hand?'' — Least of all does such indbcrimi- 
nate homage become a Scotish gentleman — and 
such, you told me at Buxton, was the compiler of 
these anecdotes. I am obliged to him for his 
complimentary mention of me, when he names 
my father as rector of £yam. 

Yet you must not suppose that I mean to deny 
there being a great deal of just and very fine cri- 
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tkinn in Johnson's lives of the Poets ;- 
there is so much that b false, absurd, and injnri- 
ous, it must disgrace the understanding and aenBi- 
bility of every person, who bestows upon dnf 
work unqualified praise. 

Few of your old acquaintance are left in licb- 
field ; but Mr Saviile and his daughter are stffl 
the living memorials of pleasanter days. Tbej 
and mv cousins, White, commission me ^th cfm- 
pliments. The younger Mr White stands on Ik 
matrimonial brink, and vnth no hesitating foot;— 
every thing is determined. Hb choice. Miss 
Remmington, '* of the dark*brown eyes ;** I know 
not if you remember her. 

Better health, has, I trust been yours, tfian hu 
fallen to my lot, since I had the pleasure of meet^ 
ing you at Buicton two years ago, and die honour 
of being taken for yo^r sister, from a supposed 
personal resemblance. — ^Adieu ! 
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LETTER Xm. 

Miss Wingfield, of the Hall, Shrewsbury, 

Lichfield, May 21, 1795, 

It is at length given me to answer my loved 
Miss Wingfield's interesting letter. Soothing 
and thrice-welcome was its kindness to a poor in- 
^alicl, whose houirs are often rendered uneasy by 
pain, and whose spirits are scarcely less frequent- 
ly oppressed by the gloom of apprehension. 

Sorry am I for the regret which the loss of so 
amiable a being as yoti describe Miss Mary Sneyd 
to have been, must inspire in the hearts of those 
to whom she was near and dear. For herself, 
there is, as you justfy observe, little cause to la- 
ment ; so they, at least, must be inclined to think, 
whose heart pines with any habitual sorrow, ei- 
ther from the ingratitude of those it has loved, 
from a galling dependence on contumelious pride, 
or over whom any heavy affliction or dire disease 
impends. — So gentle and almost painless a dis- 
mission from mortal life, exposed as it is to so 
many calamities, cannot to them appear a mis* 
fortune. How striking is Milton's enumeration 
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to her preference of our society to the gaieties rf 
Bath^ though she was then the most admired 
young woman that city boasted, where her fadicr 
wished to have detained her several more wedo, 
till his own return into Staffordshire. 

Your description of the inundation at Shrews- 
bury is in climax truly sublime; from the scene of 
Mrs £d. Powys and her children at the abbey, 
insulated from all their friends by risii^ waters, 
to your thrilled walk, after the flood had subsided^ 
in the abbey churchyard and churchy where yon 
were surrounded by heaps of upturned tomb* 
stones, sunk and yet sinking graves, and broken 
coffins, where the billows had unveiled the dieet- 
ed dead. No wonder that your imagination sog^ 
gested an awful resemblance to that great and 
terrible day, when the last trumpet shall burst the 
cearments of the graves. 

You ask me after our situation at Lidifield 
in that period of deluge. We have no river near 
us. The little brook that supplies our pook 
gave itself higher airs of watery consequence than 
it had before assumed in any person's memory ; 
but its feats were rather ludicrous than alarm- 
ing — ale-barrels sailing, with bursting hoops, out 
of peoples' cellars into the streets, and mingling 
their yellow streams with the dirty currents ; 
through which, knee-high, men were splashhy 

8 
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-which, when 1 last hastily addressed you, I hoped 
to have resumed my pen, and for which I have 
-waited in vain. ' 

My imagination, which loves to meet die ter- 
rible graces when they are led by an able hand, 
-warmly thanks you for their striking appearance 
in your last letter, where you describe the devas- 
tations at Shrewsbury of last winter's almost uni- 
versal deluge. Well do I remember Mrs M. 
Powys's account of the formidable, though less 
db-eadfiil flood of the year 1770 — ^the swell of the 
Severn into the abbey parlours, '* in the dead vast, 
and middle of the night/* With that lively vein, 
-^hich often flows from her pen, even amid dis- 
tressing circumstances, she thus closes her pic- 
ture : — ^' At this instant, the Venus de Medicb in 
our garden stands up to her chin in water, and we 
were all imprisoned in the upper apartments, 
thinking about Noah's ark." 

The year 1770! the last in which Honora 
Sneyd lived beneath this roof, and consequently 
the most precious to my remembrance of all my 
happier periods — ^yes, in that very flood had she 
been ovei*whelmed, but for the interest her en- 
gs^ing appearance made in the kind hearts of 
two stranger ladies, who were travelling the same 
road with their own horses and servants. Thus 
was Aat ever-dear creature near falling a victim 
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to her pre fa r m ce of our society to tbe gaieties i 
Batby tboogfa the was then tbe most admini 
young woman that city boasted, where h^ faths 
wished to have detained her several more weeb, 
till his own return into Staffordshire. 

Your description of the inundation at Shrevi- 
bury is in climax truly sublime; from the scene of 
Mrs Ed. Powys and her children at the abbe^ 
insulated from all their friends by rising waten, 
to your thrilled walk, after die flood had aubsidedi 
in the abbey churchyard and churchy where yon 
were surrounded by heaps of upturned tomb- 
stones, sunk and yet sinking graves, and broken 
coffins, where the billows had unveiled die sheet- 
ed dead. No wonder that your imagination sag* 
gested an awful resemblance to that great tod 
terrible day, when the last trumpet shall burst die 
cearmcnts of the graves. 

You ask me after our situation at LichfieU 
in that period of deluge. We have no river near 
us. The little brook that supplies our poob 
gave itself higher airs of watery consequence than 
it had before assumed in any person's memcwy ; 
but its feats were rather ludicrous than alarm- 
ing — ale-barrels sailing, with bursting hoop^ out 
of peoples' cellars into the streets, and mingling 
their yellow streams with the dirty corrents ; 
through which, knee4ugh, men were splasbi^ 

8 



And stumUing in Jboots ; and worne^ wilbout stock* 
ha%Sp and wUh peUicoaU tucked or .held ^bove 
tbe water. This budc^sque distr<e»s lasted but a 
few hours ; and we, on the higher grqund of .th^ 
Close, ^ere. perfectly exenipt from theinco^ye- 
nience — oxur Abyssinian Hill^ as> in my happy 
youthful years, I used to call it. 

As to politics, every thing seems of late to 
have been error and infatuation at the helm« 
Liord iFitz William's riecal from Ireland — the de- 

I * 

naand of the king upon .the public for the 
debts of his son, in hours like th^se-^all if 
of the same tissue with the hopeless extrava-!* 
gauce of the Joan to the Emperor, and the 
rash continuance of a ruinous and now unmo- 
tived war. 

My High Lake verses were much honoured by 
the encomiums of the circuit council. I know 
the kind pleasure you take in engaging partial at- 
tention to my muse. Your mildly earnest eye 
asks praise of her readers ; and who could be 
such a churl as to refuse to gratify so generous a 
pleader i 

Mr Muckleston, a native of Shrewsbury, and 
a spruce divine of our cathedral, has brought 
hither a lovely bride out of Yorkshire. She is a 
fine marble statue, almost colourless^ but of Me- 
dicean features and form. Though there is much 
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youth, these is not much vivacky, but an elegne 
b her quietness, that breathes of having mo fd 
in polite circles. A pret^ rister acoompaBiei 
her. I wish this young couple hn|^j« TV 
bridegroom's good-humour and ge&erosily estkb 
him to every person's good widies amid tbe dick 
in which he moves. 

Heaven knows whedier my health will pennit 
me to accept die kind invitation of youndf aid 
fiunily, and tfiat of my other Shropshire friemfa^ 
to pass a part of this summer amongst AeoL 
I have every disposition ; but mine is an arbitruy 
complaint 

My best compliments in your circle. The 
length of this letter will prove the long silence 
which preceded it involuntary ; and in that trusl^ 
my dear Miss Wingfield, I embrace you very af-r 
fectionately. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Mbs Hayley. 

Lichfield, June ig, 1795. 

Welcome was your packet— recompensing, ' 
by its kindness, and by the cheerful spirit it breath- 
ed, your long silence. Now am I convinced that 
London is your element, the only one in which 
your mind can fufly and freely expand, without 
recoiling painfully upon itself. The description 
of your literary societies, your tea-drinkings, charm . 
me. Dr Shaw seems the sun of that little sys- 
tem. I should like to draw light with the rest of 
his surrounding planets. 

Much to be admired is the energy with which 
you explore new paths of knowledge and science. 
Middle life is too apt to repose upon the acquire- 
ments of its youth, and to shrink from die appre- 
hended labour of extending them. 

Yes, I could have been certab Mr Nigel V 

would be one of your favourites. Most of the 

young men of that house have abilities, all have 

' virtues; but around him only do the softer lights 

of elegance play. Disease ai>d death have, as 
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you knowi momnifiiU j eclqpsed the cheerlidBn 
and comforts of thk wordiy hnuiy, and the wt 
lancholy influeDce willi I fetr, loi^ remain. Tie 
generouB parental indidgepce of the aged par 
seems doomed to be tried in almost every matn- 
monial connection formed by their sons. Tie 
good qualities of the lady to whom the eUesl 
united himself, have recompensed the mock 
wfaich| from peculiar circumatai^ces, w^s to be 
foi;given in that marriage. The choice of Ibe ae* 
cond disappointed their hopes for him^ at least u 
to fortune. Plump Geofry gave them a dm^ 
^er, whose sprightly graces blende4 agreeablj 
with his oily placidness; whose cheerful attea- 
tions to them are very gratifying, and wlu]#e 6- 
mily and fortune were of no mortifying iaequali* 
ty. And Nigel — ^yes, Nigel, they all pfoifounced 
would marry with eclat, or not at all. ** His 
brothers, said they, are all of tempers either re- 
tired or eccentric ; not, therefore, likely to mairy 
advantageously; but Nigel is a n^i^i of the ^orid; 
he has ambition both professionally and connu- 
bially ; his eloquence will aid the former, and for 
the latter, the graces are bis handmaids." 

I thought with them on thb subject, not dream- 
ing that his hereditary virtues were doomed to 
counteract these probable anc( pleasant expecta- 
tions. A Miss M was distantly relate^ to 
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the eld^^ son^s wife, and several years resident 
"with ^h^t cdtiple. Without fortune, beauty, mo- 
dern accoiiipli'stemehts, or consequential connec- 
tions, 'she fe a, very sensible, well-infoimed, and 
g06d jotihg person, with the manners of a gentle- 
Mrdfn^h. That contagious and fatal ifever which 
I'obbed the venerable pair of their darling grand- 

daujghter, seized Miss M '. In its paroxysms, 

she raved of Mr Nigel V incessantly.— llie 

servants tdld him. Careless of infectious danger, 
he rifshed to her bedside, and became her con- 
slant attendant, soothmg and entreating her to 
live for him ; and, oh her recover}', adjured his 
father that he would not oppose his acting as be- 
came a man of feeling and honour, nor tempt 
him to wish for the death of an indulgent parent, 
by counteracting an attachment founded on grati- 
tude and pity. 

Thus, though called to the bar, this elegant 
young man is content to resign the higher walks 
of the law, that he may the sooner perform those 
tender promises, which he believes to have res* 
cued an amiable woman from the grave. He is 
studying the profession of a country barrister with 
the most sedulous application. 

This is very, very good ; yet, surely there can be 
no absolute duty compellant to such a sacrifice, 
since a man of his very nice honour has, doubtless. 
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the consciousness of never having tried, by the sub- 
tlety of silent seduction, to inspire a passion he did 
not mean to return, tf there were such a dutjr, 
every good man lies at the mercy of any womaa 
livho may choose to supply the want of fortune 
and attractions, by a convenient fever and ddi- 
fiuin. The little god might then, with impunity, 
exchange his bow and his darts for a box of j^Us 
and a blister. 

You have seen Reynolds's snubbed Cupid, who 
stands a self-convicted criminal before his ai^iy 
mother, with shame-crimpled knees ; the back of 
one hand held over his eye, and in the other a 
roll of pardhmetit, which hangs dangling, and 
inscribed with pecuniary stipulations. Was it 
for such a purpose, the goddess seems to say, — as 
she holds up one of his scattered darts, — ^that I 
gave you these resistless arms ? Was it for that 
vile parchment you have bartered them f Venus 
would scarcely have been less indignant of the 
e^cchange, had a lancet and a gallipot supplied it. 
You will ask me with what temper of mind 
Mrs wears her willows. This time twelve- 
month, they would have proved a crown of 
thorns ; but, lo ! she assists in the bridal prepa- 
rations ; and, for .the brow of a rival, 

^ She weatei the garland, and she plaits the hair.^ 
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It is no sacrifice ; the assiduities of our very 

sigreeable favourite^ Mr , through the latter 

eod of autumn^ and through half the winter^ drew 
sdl the stings of this inconstancy. He gazed and 
listened away his hearty while the charmer smiled 
and warblc4« In a few months^ he saw the 
ruinous imprudence^ and tore himself from Lich- 
Held. Settled professionally at Shrewsbury, his 
youth^ absence, add varied society will make this 
self-conquest an easier task than she fin(|s it, to 
forget him amidst the tranquil sameness of this 
scene, where every object seems to wear his 
image, by whose attentions it was dangerously in- 
spirited, when the last wild winter " ^hoolf forth 
liis waste of snows." 

The musical opinions expressed in your last 
do not coincide with Giovanni's and mine^ tp 
whom the chorusses of Handel are dearer than 
any other species of music. The e^ihilaration 
and rapture with which they inspire me are ex- 
treme; so is the admiration they excite of the 
genius and skill of that great master, as the *^ vpr 
lant fugue" bursts from every part of the orches- 
tra successively ; the leading air supplied, in turn, 
by the various orders of voices, and sustained by * 
the rich fulness of the inner harmonies. 

Every person here and elsewhere, that I have 
heard mention K , except yourself, pronounce 
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him detestable as an oratorio silver ; tb^t ^ 
coarse tones, flQurishingy and gaudy st^Ie of ei- 
pression, outrage the chaste delicacy of Handd) 
softer songi nor less the sacred energies of i» 
holder strains. 

Dr Shaw's verses to Mrs Lambert are, fet] 

• • • 
elegant. You will gratify me by tran^nittiiig 

more effusions from his muse. I beliere I never 
had the pleasure of knowing M^rs Lambed; 
with her sister, Miss Bowater, I pstsaed some of 
the sprightly dajs of girlism. Well do I remeo- 
ber the mother of these ladies, and she was love- 
ly. The spring of beauty ran brightly and co- 
piously in the blood of the Dixeys and Bajlep, 
from whom Mrs Lambert is descendecL 

I say nothing to you of princes, princesses,^ 
politics. The contempt inspired by the coadod 
of the first, pity for the hard fate of the se- 
cond, and lost confidence . in the rulers of ^ 
last, are all unpleasant themes, from which your 
gay spirit would revolt. May. the eveiits, or- 
dained to interest you most, ever wear the accor- 
dant hues of cheerfulness aud pleasure ! 
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LETTER XV. 

Miss'Syk£s, 

Lichfield, June 30, 1795. 

I HAVE bcfeti impatient of thiis involuntary de- 
lay, in acktiowledgitii^a letter, pathetic, interesting, 
and kind 'as your la^; — ^in assuring you of the 
eyn^path'etic condem ivhich often arises, as me- 
mory presents this lamented deprivation. 

" O! hiunanlife, how mutable! how vain! 
How thy wide sorrows chcomscribe thy joys !" 

Alas ! the affliction I s6 sincerely pity, must long 

descend upon the t6mb, where hopes like yours 

lie Masted. I know what I should myself have 

fel^ had my now long-lost Honora been torn from 

our arms in the first bloom of her youth ; — ^had 

her resembling talents and graces thus suddenly 

perished; I am comforted that your venerable 

parents* warning strength, sunk not totally under 

the unexpected stroke. Surely your county is 

^ibre subject td putrid diseases, that sweep through 

^hole families; than ours ; particularly of the 
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throaty to which so many of die Wakefidds mn 
▼ictiiDS ; and by whidi, Autonui twdvanootli, the 
house of Westella was so near sostainini; m stfli 
heavier loss ; an eyeot which, while it m iM t haw 
darkened the remainder of your parents' iap, 
would have absolved you firtHp your tbmre of their 
present woe, and precluded the. melancholy sweet- 
ness of comforting them under it. 

As to the tender love-tale, interwoven with yo« 
pathetic narration, you judged rightly in feeling 
assured that it would interest me ; that I siiouU 
admire the conduct of your father, and love your 
charming brother, for the sacrifices he is making 
of ambition and interest, to pity, gratitude, and 
affection. I cannot think these sacrifices were a 
duty — but so much less as they were duties so 
much more are they generosity. May every hap- 
piness ensue and reward the virtue 1 

I am ^resh obliged by the kind wishes of your- 
self and family, to see me amongst you this sum- 
mer;— by the gratifying exception in my favoor, 
which dear Mr Sykes makes beneath his averse- 
ness to society, out of the pale of his own nume- 
rous connections; — by the friendly summons of 
Mr and Mrs R. Sykes to their hospitable board; 
but extrinsic circumstances combine with the ar- 
bitrary demands of impaired healdi, to counteract 
those wishes that point my course to the Hiimber* 
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T. White and his bride-elect make a pro- 
digious point of ray attending them to church, and 
sitting with the bride to receive her company. By 
Aia event I shall be detained at home till the lat- 
ter end of July, and must then go to some of those 
medical springs which my complaints require : 
else, be assured I long to see you all again; and 
that to mingle my sighs with yours more increases 
that longing than could any prospect of participat- 
ed amusement. 

Surely, dear Miss Sykes, you have shrunk with 
horror from the ten-times trebled ciuelties of the 
Bastile, which have brought the poor Dauphin to 
the grave, and which must soon destroy his inno- 
cent sister. The old government, at some seldom 
times, confined in the dreadful solitudes of that 
prison, individuals who had rendered themselves 
politically obnoxious — but those unhappy suffer- 
ers were kept clean, and at least allowed to sleep 
in peace. I'he unoffending royal little ones were 
not only condemned to languish in solitude and 
darkness, but their bodies left to perish by slow 
disease, the certain and torturing consequence of 
loathsome filth. From month to month, none 
came to smooth tli^ir bed or to give them clean 
liuen, but their food was conveyed to them through 
holes in the walls, and amidst the accumulated 
Hastiness of a uever-opened ceU!-«^heir sleep disir 
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turlMd every bouf or two, tbtroogk die €X>infoftIclto 
nighty from being obliged, «t-the imperioui cafl 
of the brutal centbiels, to run naked to tboee faeksy 
to ahow that nckher death had deUvered Aeoi 
fton their bate oppressors, nor aristocratic itia- 
tagrai exchanged them for other chiklreii* 

Neter, never was hunan nature so demonized 
as in those vile French, audMriziag, uader ereij 
set of democratic rulers, mich unprovoked and ot' 
terlj useless barbarity. While die mofwters, wiia 
now hold the reins of unorganized government^ 
were anathematizing their fellow-monaters, the 
ficdlen party, for cruelty, themselves were exertingr 
a «till more infenaous degree of it, upon the sweet 
innocent children of their too-ondulgent, their ntff" 
dered king. 

That such d^estable and impious wretefaeff ai^ 
not permitted to be crushed, rendered a warning 
to other nations, and an awful example of the 
chasticament of an outraged Deity, seems incompre* 
hensible ; but God, in his own time, will punish 
these blasphemous and chiel republicans, aad 
avenge the injured in the sight of men aini 
* angels. 

As to the present measures of this country, I 
am sorry to 89sfl think them as impolitic and ra^ 
as. you can) do. Persisting in a war ori^tHy- 
just, but now become hopeless, we seam' to forg^ 

9 
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that there h s^ God to punisb tbe wicked wilbout 
our waste of blpa4 and* treasure. iq a desperate. 
CHUS^ Unwaf7)^d %* the coosequenee of our first 
criinii^jJy extiavagant loan to Pjnissiay its repeti- 
tion to the, empisrpr in times like these, with ex* 
hausted reso^ro^^ a»d an inip^odiiig fansdne, in 
my opinion^ deserves and calls iQudly for the ioor 
pjeachment of those, whose caUous insensibility to 
the sufferings of their country, have dired.to bring 
it forward* 

*^ O Pitt I thou long-refulgent star, , 

Tliat rolled the naUon^s azure car 
Thro* blissful climes, where olives strew'd Uie way, 

How art thou fallen, thoa son of light, 

I^w falleu firx)iQ thy meridiaD heigl)t> 
Who saidst, the distant lands shall hear me and obeyT' 

I was in hopes a fine summer, would have suct 
ceeded that wild wintei^ which so long shook forth 
its waste of horrors, pregnaut with more than com* 
mon mischiefs : — but here is the longest day past, 
and we are yet shivering by our fires, without hav- 
ing obtained scarce a week in which the biting 
east has not generally howled. 

This is the period of inconceivable characters, 
as well as of unexpected and prodigious events. 
The modem Thalestris is now in this city. Made- 
moiselle le Chevalier l>'£on, exhibiting, for two 
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sluHings admittsnce, ber skill in tbe art of mttack 
aad defence with the mngle rmpier. 

Melancholy reverse of human destinj ! what 
an homiliation for tbe aide-de-camp of Marshal 
Broglio !— for the ambassadori daring five years, 
from the court of France to diat of Rossia ! — for 
the envoy to oars, and the principal idanner and 
negociator of the peace of 1782 ! — In tfie German 
war, she lived five years in camps and tented fields, 
amidst the pride, tbe pomp, and circumstance of 
high trust and glorious contest In the American 
war, she was in five battles, fought against General 
Elliot, and received ^ix wounds ; — aiiH all ttiis be- 
fore her sex was discovered. 

I learned from herself, that a destiny so asto- 
nishing was not originally the result of voluntary 
choice. Her parents bred her up as a boy, to 
avoid losing an estate entailed on the heir^male. 

She seems to have a noble, independent, as well 
as intrepid mind ; — and the muscular strength and 
activity of her large frame at sixty-nine, are won- 
derful. She fences in the French uniform, and 
then appears an athletic, venerable, graceful 
man. In the female garb, as might be expect- 
ed, she is awkwardly, though not vulgarly mas- 
culine. 

Ill diree days she was to have sailed for France, 
by the order of the late unfortunate monarch, to 
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^ave resumed her male dress, and to have taken 
tliilitary command as General, when th^ massacre 
at the Thuilleries, and imprisonment of the king, 
lamentably frustrated that design, apd probably 
dropt an eternal curtain ovei; her career of glory« 
Adieu! adieu! 
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Miss Wingfield. 

Lichfield, July 15, 1795- 

T AM obliged, beyond the power of saying bow 
much, my dear Miss Wingfield, by the comfort- 
able particulars of your friend's^ case, and by the 
firiendly wish you express, in the name of your 
whole family, to receive me at once as your own 
visitor, and the patient of Mr Sutton. His treat* 
ment of Miss — — ^ and its success, gives me confi- 
dence in his skill ; but, as I am pursuing exactly 
the same plan by my own surgeon, Mr Panting^n 
direction, and as I am lately much better respect- 
ing this dispiriting local pain, I hope farther as- 
sistance is not necessary. Though I dare »ot 
bathe, ray physician thinks the sea-air, and its wa- 
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let taken internally^ would be salataiy to my ge- 
neral health. Either to some of the Welch coasts, 
or to that of High Lake^ it is therefore my pre- 
ient purpose to repair, so soon as my consoi 
T. White's wedding ceremonies, which I ha?e 
promised to attend, riiall be over. Tf you are aO 
to be at home by previous determinatioii at tint 
period, I mean to indulge myself with pasaiag a 
few days beneath excellent Mr and Airs Wii^- 
field's hospitable roof. 

And now, I can no longer delay the mentioiD 
of a severe shock my spirits have sustained this 
week, by the loss, in a manner the most avrfully 
impressive, of a dear friend, and the nearest rela- 
tion I possessed — for he was my first cousin — W^ 
M»tin, one of the most eminent of die merchants 
engaged in the hosiery manufacture of Hotdag' 
ham. Intimately known to me firom our mutual 
infancy, there breathed not a man for whom I 
felt great<fer esteem, or who more entirely merited 
the high reputation he bore. Engaged in partner- 
ship with Mr Statham, a man of fortune superior 
to his own, he extended the commercial interests 
of their house, widi the most active and liberal 
energy, with never-questioned integrity, and with 
the nicest sense of honour; — and be was one 
" that never thought his purse his own if h's 
friend needed it." I have not found more truA 
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«md d^y-light in any liuman bosom, with €in un- 
derstanding which would have done oredtt'to any 
profession. I could teil you acts of beneficence 
of his, that were more than generous— ^diey were 
noble* Solicitously tender and ardent in bis af- 
fections, Uiere was a corresponding quickness in 
his resentments ; but die violence was moment- 
ary-^the least show of kindness could instantly 
appeaise him. 

** He carried anger as the flint bears ^re, 
That much inforcejd showa an hasty .tpark, 
And straight is cold again.** 

His commercial connections obliged him to pass 
two months of every year in Irdand* Thither bt 
went in April last. His wife, and the eldest ol 
bis two infant dau^ter^ came to pass beneath 
Off roof the last month of bis absence. We had 
the pleasure to see him join us on his i^ton, ia 
health and spirits, on Wednescby se'emiight. 
Business required his presence at Nottin^am the 
ensuing Monday and Tuesday, but he promised 
to come back on Wednesday, and to pass a vi^le 
week with Mrs Martin at this house ; aftar whidk 
it was necessary they should all return to Notting^ 
ham. Naturally cheerful, and even gay, I never 
saw him more jocund tban at breakfast last Satui^ 
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day oioniiiigi before lie tel out upoa his ride to 

Ah ! my God, how little did hiB pow wife aarf 
myself divine that we ahoold nei&er of us belu^ 
him more ! An exprens arrived in die middle of 
Monday night, to say, that at twelve thmt day, 
at a public meeting, to which he had repaired widi 
every appearance of health and vivacity— ^and 
after having delivered his benevolent sentiniento 
for the relief of the poor with easy cheerfulneas, 
turning, with a smile, to his friend who sat befamd 
him, he dropt into his arms in an apoplexy — an 
attack which bis slender form rendered most un- 
likely. — ^Think of his wife's agonies, on tidings 
being imparted -to her of such deep calami^. 
Notwithstanding the calmness of her temperament, 
they were extreme; — ^the stroke so unexpected — 
the impending loss so ineparable. She set out in 
an hour after she received this dread summona; 
he died in three hours alter her arrival. She was 
not permitted to see hun, as he had never shown 
the least symptom of consciousness since he fell 
from the summit of life and health, in one mo- 
ment, a breathing corse. How awful ! — to us 
that loved him, how afflicting : — but to himself, 
though he much enjoyed life, and was only forty- 
six years of age — } et surely to himself, a blessing 
that he was thus, with only one instantaneous 

6 
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pfingy snatched from . a world in which calandity^ 

in some shape or other, hovers over the most 

prospeii^us, — ^translateclinto.a pexpetuity.oC peace 

and joy^ to which, ^e , may humbly .hope, virtues 

like his were an immediate passport. 

Tlioiigh my beloved' cousin was too generous, 
and lived with too much elegant hospitality to be 
very Mrealthy, yet I have reason to- believe his. wife, 
fifteen years younger than himself, and. her, two 
little girls, will have a very genteel provision. 
Avoiding ost^tatious expence, she may render 
competence plenty. 

I have often thoi^ht he would not be a long- 
lived man, from the energy of his temper and 
habits overbalancing the delicacy of his. constitu- 
tion ; yet little did I apprehend ■. the sudden fate 
which cut him off, m the summer of his days, 

" With open brow, and a yet smiling eye,^ 
That wish'd long healtii and virtue to hb friend. 
' An instant rash from life*s meridian joys ! 

A wrench from all he lov*d! — ^from all he was! 
The son extingoish'd — the dark yawning grave !** 

^Pardon me from dwelling so long on this sad 
theme, which has occupied my whole mind duiing 
the week. 

That, the young Duke of Somerset, and his 
ingenious tutor, thought it worth their while ip 

VOL. IV. y 
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rmX MKh an aolMmMl tpiniter as Mjtd^ii 
YOTj flattmog. TbeyeaaeoD the eveoaqtofov 
cbartcred gali, WiiitM»*Moiiday ;-^-oiic^ a d^Q^ 
festal and social enjojamt for all lanka in Q> 
city and its enwoni anch it waa dwcmg mj » 
feacy, and tliroiq;h tlM fiiit five yeaia of myteeft 
Since that period^ refinement has taught oar gob! 
to desfMse such a prom iaco oni ^ and iooocentljd^ 
mocratic celdbration, and to ooniigii its bchij ^ 
gaudy pleaaiires to the vulgar. 

I was, as I generally am on that daj, alao^ 
alone in my house, permitting w3l my serymatB, ex* 
ceptbg one maid, to repair to the morrts-'daDCBf 
revel. Indisposed, dispirited, and in mofetb* 
usual dishabille as they found me, I expected ^ 
they would finely have rallied each other upoo tk 
result of their curiosity. That they spoke to hiti 
Bagot and yourself with so much flattering j^^ 
sure of the interview, transcended my utsafi^ 
hope. The Duke is a very fine young man, tod 
Mr Mitchell very intelligent. 

Unless I was fix>m home, and my servants ne- 
glected to inform me, Mr C. B. did not cali| as 
Mrs Plowden told you he purposed. The second 
of those beauteous widows, whose 'hearts he once 
possessed, will probably amuse herself differently 
than in fondly looking back to the first tender 
impression of her youthful bosom, should he s^ 
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tempt^ which I think he will not do, to revive 
its traces. They are, in all likelihood, overwhelm* 
edy and sunk in the tide of time. Adieu. 
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MrC 



^ Lichfield, Juty SI, 1795. 

I WAS disappointed that we did not meet on 
I Wednesday. Your friend L., since I wrote to 

you last, has inspired, by some intelligence he im- 
i| parted, a double earnestness to converse with you. 
\ Your welfare is dear to me,- — and, in proportion 
\ as I wish your happiness, am I alarmed by that 

1 intelligence. You will guess that he has told me 
( of vour inclination to renounce the clerical for the 

military life; — ^the endeavour to promote the 
moral virtue and piety of a part of your fellow- 
creatures, for that of destroying them at the man- 
date of a king and his ministers. 

No man who, like yourself, has a deeply-think- 
ing mind, and nicely-scrupulous conscience, ought 
to be a soldier. The moment that he has the 
least doubt of the justice of the cause in which 
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his cotmtrj «^;age8, he mmj call liioiSQlf htr^ 
feoda-y but his secret heart will tell hnn that bei 
an hireling assassin. 

So much for the employnient and exertiom joi 
jMuit after during the period of war. Let aa nmr 
consider the grave, the contemplative, Ae sCo- 
diouSy and lettered joung man of geoiiiSy in ^ tk 
piping time of peace** and inezertiooy wuideriif 
from town to town, pierhaps into distant ^^wp^^ 
inimical to health and life, with a set of silly, n- 
informedy and, because ignorant, inaol^t eoi* 
combs, in whose, at best, frothy, and probably is* 
decent and profane conversation, he must at least 
pass the social hours of meal-time, dirough t 
course of tedious years. If no other than tk 
meal-time hours, he will be haled for sbanmng 
that intercourse which, to partake more laigdj, 
must, to a mind so tempered, prove inexpressihlj 
kksome. Despised whether he shares or shuns— 
despised and ridiculed as the learned quiz, he will 
inevitably be, amongst such associates. O f re- 
member Swift's poetic maxim of eternal truth : 

^ Oi«at examples are io vam 
Where ignorance begets disdain.'* 

Reflect also upon the disadvantages in the line of 
promotion and rank that must result from your 
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going so late ^into a profession for which you are^ 

of all others, least calculated; — ^where your fine 

talents will be but useless incumbrances ; — where 

you will be the junior of boys, and subject to their 

imperious conunands. 

Ready I adjure you, in die first volume of the 
'Rambler, the nineteenth number ; it is upon the 
importance of an early choice of profession. 
Consider well its contents, for they are the die* 
tates of a judgment which seldom erred, except 
from the lamented prevalence of personal antipar 
thy, political prejudice, or jealous spleen. To 
the perusal of that essay, I b^ leave to request 
your attention to the ensuing passages from one 
:of yet more incomparable importance to human 
happiness — Mrs Barbauld's Essay against Incon- 
sistency in our Expectations. She says, with an 
oracular, pen, 

" We should consider this world as a great 
^ mart of commerce, where fortune holds out to us 
. various commodities^ riches, ease, fame, integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled 
-price. Oiu* time, our labour, our ingenuity, are 
.so much ready money, which we are to lay out to 
the best advantage. Examine, choose, compare, re- 
ject ; but stand toyour own judgment, and do not, 
vlike children, when you have purchased one thing, 
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haaat Ait you down 

did not pmolnii 
"^ Theie k no fiMdty iiUdli to Mich d%(Mb 

dM bmim crootHW m comirtfi i ry of ciMrirt 
Evw if a MMi't pnmdCs an wnjiiorifiahle, j4 
if dMjr m nuiBtiinwi widi ■It a di i w o o mmd n 
goor, we cannot altogotlNr widdiold our adMi* 
tion. It it tbe duuracteriade of a grest mmi lo 
diooae, on ontoffing li£i| tone one important ol^ 
ject, and to puraoe it with firameat asd pcfaewr* 



anoe.'' 



Aptofcwionwaanecenafytoyottf C - » Oi 
tbe dawn of mankood yonr ladMrdaaired joafv 
cbooieone. Yon did chooaet and were, at a coih 
tiderable expenoe, educated for diat dioaeii lioe: 
a profeation moat suitable to your stodioat dv* 
poMtton and chawcal inclinations ^-^in which jfobt 
fine poetic talent, that distinguishing grace of 
your nature, might best be cultivated, and whick 
it may best adom« And now, that the choice im 
long been made, the qualifying studies pursued, 
and the requisite acquirements attained, you are 
disposed to renounce it for one miserably ill-cal- 
culaled to every bent of your mind, every habit 
of your life, every feeling of your heart 

You apprdiend that the life of a country cleigy- 
man w31 be dull and inactive; — ^but at leasts so 
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fiituated, yoor time^ your hockn, your liberty^ io all 
respects but as to place of residence^ will be 
jours ;*-4uid place is little to a mind rich in its 
resources. As a soldier you will not have your 
liberty in tuy of these circumstances* If you di»* 
like village retbement^ you may live in the univop- 
•mty, take pupils, acquire literary laine, and asso- 
ciate with literary men. 

There is another consideration, wUch I request 
permission to enforce with all the sincerity and 
solicitude of friendi^ip— your filial duty. You 
have an a£fectionate and indulgent father. Will 
you not govern yourself towards him by that 
golden precept which involves the whdie moral 
duties? '' Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you." Put yourself in his situ- 
ation : Imagine that you have a son, who, after 
you had allowed him to choose his own profes- 
sion; after having, at a considerable expence, 
educated him for that profession ; — after you had 
often felt and expressed your convicdon that it 
was, above every other, adapted to his genius, his 
habits, and to your own powers of servii^ him i-^ 
then, when on its verge, to see him recoiling, 
with unmanly fickleness, and turning aside into a 
path where it is totally unlikely that he should at- 
tain either content, distinction, or emolument; 
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hb country ci^age s , he may call himfldf faer^fe- 
hader, but his secret heart will tell him that he ii 
an hireling assassin. 

So much for the employment and exertioB you 
jMmt after during the period of war. Let us now 
consider the grave/ the contemplatiTe, the stii- 
diouSy and lettered young man of genius, in ^* the 
piping time of peace** and inezertion, wandering 
from town to town, perhaps into distant climatesy 
inimical to health and life, with a set of silly, un- 
informed, and, because ignorant, insolent cox<« 
combs, in whose, at best, frothy, and probaUy in* 
decent and profane conversation, he must at least 
pass the social hours of meal-time, through a 
course of tedious years. If no other than die 
meal-time hours, he will be haled for shunmng 
tfiat intercourse which, to partake more largely, 
must, to a mind so tempered, prove inexpressibly 
kksome. Despised whether he shares or shuns — 
despised and ridiculed as the learned quiz, be will 
inevitably be, amongst such associates. O f re- 
member Swift's poetic maxim of eternal truth : 

^ Oi«at examples are io vain 
Where ignorance begets disdain.'* 

Reflect also upon the disadvantages in the line of 
promotion and rank that must result from your 
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goii^ SO late ^into a profession for which you are^ 
of all others, least calculated; — ^where your fine 
talents will be but useless incumbrances ; — where 
you will be the junior of boys, and subject to their 
imperious conunands. 

Ready I adjure you, in die first volume of the 
'Rambler^ the nineteenth number ; it is upon the 
importance of an early choice of profession. 
Consider well its contentd, for they are the die* 
tates of a judgment which seldom erred, except 
from the lamented prevalence of personal antipar 
thy, political prejudice, or jealous spleen. To 
the perusal of that essay, I b^ leave to request 
your attention to the ensuing passages from one 
:of yet more incomparable importance to human 
happiness — Mrs Barbauld's Essay against Incon- 
sistency in our Expectations. She says, with an 
oracular, pen, 

" We should consider this world as a great 
4 mart of commerce, where fortune holds out to us 
.various commodities^ riches, ease, fame, integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled 
•price. Oiu* time, our labour, our ingenuity, are 
. so much ready money, which we are to lay out to 
the best advantage. Examine, choose, compare, re- 
>ject ; but stand to your own judgment, and do not, 
vlike children, when you have purchased one thing. 
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I ia rwt tint jfin dn iwt pntm i tnirthirj vh i t% J i 
did not pmolnii 

^ Theiek no fimdty nUdh to midi digwis 
Ae bmim amtme m eootistciicjr of cnihwt 
Evw if a MMi't ptUMits an Hn j y iirifi dbie» jc^ 
if dMjr 9t9 nuiBtiinwl widi tlHMKneaii and ti- 
goor, we cannot al t ogadwr withhold our ncfanira- 
tion. It it the chanMiteriatie of a great mind to 
diooae, on eatacing lifiiy aome one important ob- 
ject, and to puraoe it with firameaa and peraever* 
anoe.'' 

A profcwion waa neceaaaiy to yon, C ■ Oa 

the dawn of manhood yoar lather desired you to 
chooaeone. Yon did chooaep and were, at aeon* 
aiderable expence, educated for that choaen line: 
a profeition moat suitable to your studious dis> 
position and classical inclinations ^-*in wh ich your 
fine poetic talent, that distinguishing grace of 
your nature, might best be cultivated, and which 
it may best adorn. And now, that the choice has 
long been made, the qualifying studies pursued, 
and the requisite acquirements attained, you are 
disposed to renounce it for one miserably ill-cal- 
culated to every bent of your mind, every habit 
of your life, every feeling of your heart. 

You apprdiend that the life of a comitry deigy- 
man wHl be dull and inactive ^ — ^but at least, so 
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vituated^ yoor dme^ your books^ your liberty^ io all 
respects but as to place of resideiicey will be 
yours ;— -and place is little to a mind rich in its 
resources. As a soldier you will not have your 
liberty in any of these circumstances. If you dis- 
like village retirement^ you may live in the univop- 
sity, take pupils^ acquire literary fame^ and asso- 
ciate with literary men. 

There is another consideration, which I request 
permission to enforce with all the sincerity and 
solicitude of friendi^ip— your filial duty. You 
have an a£fectionate and indulgent father. Will 
you not govern yourself towards him by that 
golden precept which involves the whole moral 
duties ? ** Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.^ Put yourself in his situ- 
ation : Imagine that you have a son, who, after 
you had allowed him to choose his own profes- 
sion; after having, at a considerable expence, 
educated him for that profession ; — after you had 
often felt and expressed your conviction that it 
was, above every other, adapted to his genius, his 
habits, and to your own powers of servii^ him :-^ 
then, when on its verge, to see him recoiling, 
with unmanly fickleness, and turning aside into a 
path where it is totally unlikely that he should at- 
tain either content, distinction, or emolument; 
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and in wliirh you hsre ao prospect ci being ahle 
matsrklly to aaost hinu 

Such I iiiidefBtauid are Mr CJ!b ccmvictioiis re- 
qpectpig this ttrange fmcj, unwordiy of yoac.un- 
•derstmdiiig in its nnsteadipess, md in ito blind- 
ness to the certainly ensuing consequencea. — 
What pain would such conduct in a bdoved son 
give you! 

' The former part of my letter appeals to jov 
reason^ diis last to your feelings. If, after haviqg 
awakened that self-examination, which it is meant 
to excite, you can endure to par!8ist.in thus, disap- 
pointing and grieving so kind a parmit, and so 
worthy a man, I shall think I have mistaken tfie 
texture of your heart. 

^ Nowy Hemy, now the last reflectkii anke, ^ 
What yoa must follow — ^wfaat yoa mmt fonake ! ^ 

Apd, above all, whom you must afflict ! FarewelL 
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Miss Wingfield. 

Dinbren, Wales, August 14, 1795. 

Safe and pleasant was my journey hither. 
The kindness of my reception in your family, its 
social pleasures, and the sweetness of those atten- 
tions with which yoii honoured me, left sunny im 
pressions upon' my mind, resembling the tinges of 
a summer sky, from which a soft and golden day 
had receded. 

The Vale of Langollen more than answered my 
expectations, high as were the claims they had 
made upon its beauty. The loveliest scenes of 
my native Derbyshire resemble, but do not equal 
it LangoUen is much richer, from its moun- 
tains being more frequently and more lavishly 
curtained; from tall branching hedge-rows that 
encircle, with wavy lines, the small and slantii^ 
meads, copses, and tufted glens, that sink between 
' those mountains, which, in various and fantastic 
forms, conic, round, pointed, or of broken out- 
line, nature has thrown' about with disordered but 
graceful violence. They often intersect each 
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Other, are extremely high, but less broad and 
tinued dian diose of the Peak. Therefore is k 
diat they produce a more enchantmg variety of 
darkling glens, woods, and rocks, and vercfaoit en- 
closures. 

Dinbren, my present residence, die villa of my 
friends, Mr and Mrs Roberts, high on a moon- 
tain's brow, is a scene of more greatness, more 
wild sublimity, with less sylvan luxuriance. Veiy 
closely does it resemble some of die most bolcfly 
picturesque parts of die Peak. Four ^lacious 
rooms have been lately built, and are yet un- 
finished. The south front, which is the aspect 
of die present habitable and thrice-pleasaat apart* 
ments, commands a mountainous landscape of 
Juan»Femandez seclusion ;-— two shelving copses, 
sable with umbrage, and divided by three or 
four bright fields of gende declivity, and a woody 
lane that winds between them. These few, but 
lovely objects, are shut up, as in a basin, by a 
cluster of near mountuns. They form diree 
parts of die circle, which, on the left, is completed 
by a wall of grey, barren, and craggy rocks, called 
the Eglwsig Rocks*, meaning the rocks of die 
eagles. The central mountain of diis basined 
landscape b a cone of nearly perpendicular steep- 

* Ths aaiBt b p ton oa aotd ai if tp^ !!»% E#ooifg.-->& 
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neiBs^ a bare and tolerably verdant turf, without a 
tree, or even shrub, t>n its ascent, and crowned 
widi the pale inifoliaged ruins of Castle Dinas, 
Bran, so particularly described by Mr Pennant: 
a once proud and princely edifice, where dwelt, 
in the 13th century, the Welch Laura, the Lady 
My&nwy Vechan, poetically celebrated by the 
Bard Howel,-*another Petrarch, who sighed and 
sui^ of unattainable beauty, which impelled him, 
as he elegantly expresses it, to *^ purchase fame 
by misfo^une." The thought concludes a beauti- 
ful poem to her charms, a translation of which, 
together with the story, adorn Mr Pennant's 
Tour. 

The other, and best front of this house, contain* 
ing the new apartments, catches, between the 
sloping foot of the conic and turreted mountain, 
and that of the broader eminence, on which Mr 
Roberts lives, part of LangoUen Vale, through 
which the river of classic memory, the gulfy, 
but bright-watered Deva, fpams. Its often shal- 
low and rocky channel sends the noise of its 
streams to this mountain's brow* 

We have passed the gieatest part of the mom* 
ing upon the walk that winds along the hill, whose 
sununit is somewhat higher than the terrace on 
which this villa stands. F^om thence we inhaled 
some of tbe purest air I ever breathed, and which. 
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eoiBpAred to thst of flatter coustrieSy is aa^&e 
taste of Pyrmont to cominon water. 

From our seats, on this elevatioDy we lcx>ked 
iato the peeriess \ale ; — upon the little town from 
whence it takes its name; — wad, lieyond tfaa^ 
upon the fairy palace of the two celebrated Indies 
to whom i hope for the honour and happiness of 
paying my respects ere I leave this country. 

The profusion of white fann-houses and exit- 
tages, which thickly spot the valley, whhtfa^ 
i>lue spiral wreaths of smoke, ascending anudst 
,the woods in which they are embotomed, difiiise 
an air of vitality, association, and comfort, which 
sweetly contrasts the romantic loneliness of the 
basined landscape on the other side the house. 

Langollen Vale has been, and will for ever re- 
main, memorable as the birth-place of *^ the irre- 
gular and wild Glendower," who, to regain the 
freedom of his country, so long opposed the 
forces of Henry the IV. He gave the Cambriaos 
to boast it as their Welch Thermopylae,' by him- 
self and his small army cutting their way through 
the numerous legions of the English, in a narrow 
4>ass at the foot of one of its mountains, lliis 
heroism was repeated in a rocky strait at the 
base of Plinlimmon. 

. I purpose setting out for Barmouth very 'soon, 
and must try to console myself for the' loss of 

11 
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Mr and Mrs Morfaall's and Colonel Dowdes- 
welFs society, by the superior healthiness of that 
riiore to the flatter coast of Liverpool. 

You shall hear from me again ^hen I reach 
the ocean-side. — Meantime, be assured that the 
late engaging testimonies of your amity are re- 
gistered 

^ Wherei e?ery day, I tarn the leaf to read tliem.'* 



LETTER XIX. 

ttsY. H. White, of Lichfield« 

Barmouth f Wales, Aug. 30, 1795. 

Abstraction from a small society is more 
difficult than from a large one; and having tra- 
velled so far, and in part so perilously, merely for 
sea-air, I could not refuse Mrs 2kichary's kind 
offer of taking me upon the sands in her chaise 
every fine morning. When the horses have drawn 
us to the ocean's brim, they are taken off, and* we 
pursue our needleworks in the steedless vehicle 
during two or three hours ; the tide approaching 
•r receding from us gradually. I also walk an 
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and b whkli you hare ao proqpect ol being able 
materially to aamt hinu 

Such I undentand are Mr CJ!b convictioiis ie> 
apecting tbis latnnge fanqr, unwortby of yoocun- 
-derstanding in its unrtaadJneWy and in ita blind- 
ness to die certainly ensuing consequences. — 
Wbat pain would sucb conduct in a bdoyed son 
give you! 

' Tbe former part of my letter appeals to your 
reason, tbis last to your feelings. If, after bavmg 
awakened that self-examinatioiiy which it is meant 
to excite, you can endure to persistin thus^disap- 
pointii^ and grieving so kind a parent, and so 
worthy a man, I shall think I have mistaken tbe 
texture of your heart. 

^ Now, Hemy, now the bat reflectiini aiake, « 
Wbat yoa must ibUow— what yoa must fonake ! " 

And, above all, whom you must afflict ! Farewell. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Miss Wikofield. 

Dinbren, Wales, August 14, 1795. 

Safe and pleasant was my journey hither. 
The kindness of my reception in your family, its 
social pleasures, and the sweetness of those atten- 
tions with which you honoured me, left sunny im 
pressions upon' my mind, resembling the Mnges of 
a summer sky, from which a soft and golden day 
had receded. 

The Vale of LangoUen more than answered my 
expectations, high as were the claims they had 
made upon its beauty. The loveliest scenes of 
my native Derbyshire ressemble, but do not equal 
it. Lai^ollen is much richer, from its moun- 
tains being more frequently and more lavishly 
curtained; from tall brainching hedge-rOws that 
encircle, with wavy lines, the small and slantii^ 
meads, copses, and tufted glens, that sink between 
those mountains, which, in various and fantastic 
forms, conic, round, pointed, or of broken put- 
line, nature has thrown* about with disordered but 
graceful violence. They often intersect each 
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Other, are extremely bigh, but less broad and 
timied than diose of the Peak. Therefore is k 
that they produce a more enchantiiig variety of 
darkling gleos, woods, and rocks, and verduit en- 
closures. 

Dinbren, my present residence, the villa of my 
friends, Mr and Mrs Roberts, high on a moon- 
tain's brow, is a scene of more greatness, more 
wild sublimity, with less sylvan luxuriance. Very 
closely does it resemble some of the most bolcfly 
picturesque parts of die Peak. Four spacious 
rooms have been lately built, and are yet on- 
finished. The soudi front, which is the aspect 
of the present habitable and dirice-pleasant apart- 
ments, commands a mountainous landscape of 
Juan-Fernandez seclusion ; — two shelving copses, 
sable with umbrage, and divided by three or 
four bright fields of gentle declivity, and a woody 
lane that winds between them. These few, but 
lovely objects, are shut up, as in a basin, by a 
cluster of near mountains. They form three 
parts of the circle, which, on the left, is completed 
by a wall of grey, barren, and craggy rocks, called 
the Eglwsig Rocks *, meaning the rocks of tke 
eagles. The central mountain of this basined 
landscape is a cone of nearly perpendicular steq>- 

* Ths ntnt is proBoaacfd m if ip^ ttn^ E|fooi%.-5; 
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was, a bare ind tolerably verdant turf, without a 
tree, or even shrub, t>n its ascent, and crowned 
with the pale unfolii^ed ruins of Castle Dinas, 
Bran, so particularly described by Mr Pennant: 
a once proud and princely edifice, where dwelt, 
m the ISth century, the Welch Laura, the Lady 
Myfianwy Vechan, poetically celebrated by the 
Bard Howel,-*— another Petrarch, who sighed and 
sung of unattainable beauty, which impelled him, 
as he elegantly expresses it, to ^' purchase fame 
by misfo^une/' The thought concludes a beauti- 
ful poem to her charms, a translation of which, 
together with the story, adorn Mr Pennant's 
Tour. 

The other, and best front of this be«ise, contain«> 
ing the new apartments, catches, between the 
sloping foot of the conic and turreted mountain, 
and diat of the broader eminence, on which Mr 
Roberts lives, part of LangoUen Vale, through 
which die river of classic memory, the guliy, 
but brq;ht-watered Deva, fpams* Its often shal- 
low and rocky channel sends the noise of its 
streams to this mountain's brow* 

We have passed the greatest part of the moniK 
log upon the walk that winds along the hill, whose 
sununit is somewhat higher than the terrace on 
which this villa stands. Fjx>m thence we inhaled 
some of die purest air I ever breathed, and which. 
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compared to that of flatter coustriesy is as tke 
taste of Pyrmoat to common water. 

From our seats, on this elevation, we looked 
into the peeriess vale ; — upon the little town from 
whence it takes its name; — and, heyood thai, 
upon the fairy palace of the two celebrated ladiea^ 
to whom I hope for die honour and happiness of 
^ paying my respects ere I leave this country. 

The profusion of white farm-houses and coit- 
tages, which thickly spot the valley, withtbeir 
i>lue spiral wreaths of smoke, ascendii^ amidst 
^the woods in which they are embotomed, difivbe 
an air of vitality, association, and comfort, whicJi 
sweetly contrasts the romantic loneliness of the 
basined landscape on the other side the house. 

Langollen Vale has been, and will for ever re- 
main, memorable as the birth-place of ^ the ine- 
gular and wild Glendower," who, to regain the 
freedom of his country, so long opposed 'the 
forces of Henry the IV. He gave the Cambrians 
to boast it as their Welch Thermopylae,' by him- 
self and his small army cutting their way through 
the numerous legions of the £nglish, in a narrow 
4>ass at the foot of one of its mountains, lliifl 
heroism was repeated in a rocky strait at the 
base of Plinlimmon. 

. I purpose setting out for Barmouth very soon, 
and must try to console myself for the' loss of 

11 
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Mr and Mrs MorhaU's and Colonel Dowdes- 
well's society^ by the superior healthiness of that 
riiore to the flatter coast of Liverpool. 

You shall hear from me again ^hen I reach 
the ocean-side. — Meantime, be assured that the 
late engaging testimonies of your amity aie re- 
gistered 

^ Where^ e?ery day, I tarn the leaf to read tliem.'* 



LETTER XIX. 

itfiv. H. White, of Lichfield« 

Barmouth, Wales, Ang, 30, 1795. 

Abstraction from a small society is more 
difficult than from a large one; and having tra- 
velled so far, and in part so perilously, merely for 
sea-air, I could not refuse Mrs 2kichary's kind 
ofler of taking me upon the sands in her chaise 
every fine morning. When the horses have drawn 
us to the ocean's brim, they are taken off, and* we 
pursue our needleworks in the steedless vehicle 
diuring two or three hours ; the tide approaching 
•r receding from us gradually. I also walk an 
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houf oo tM ftodb before lNnetkftst.«"^iu^^ how 
Ihtle tinie I iiave ferwiMiq;, and pardon mj 
lolence. After dinner there is no d eaertiu g Mrs 
Zachary with anj ciriKty or gratitude^ cspecially 
ainee, thoogh we have plenty of agreeable geade* 
men at oar table^ there is only one stntioury 
lady besides ourselves. Another family, it is 
tme, are here, but they live whoHy to themselves ; 
for the melancholy reason that| since tliey left 
home on this tour, they have lost the mistress of 
it by a cancerous complainti and a lovely dan^ 
ter of their house, not nineteen, by consumption. 
It is Mr Wise of the Priory, Warwick^ who, with 
his two survivii^ daughters and son, are breathing 
to each other the sighs of deprivation on die ec^ 
of these freightless, these lonely seas. 

They idiatnt die largest and most aiiy house in 
Barmouth. Total strangers as they are to me, 
yet, widi the kmchess of old friends, they sent to 
offer me a bed-ehamber and pariour, because they 
thought their situation more conducive to healA 
than my present lodgings. For a civility so un* 
eipected, you may be assured I feel very grate^ 
fnK 

Transcendent as is the scenery I have passed 
llirough on my journey hither, and which reaches 
|o within half a mile of this seaport, yet die place 
itself cannot vie with Hoyle Lake in any respect 

7 
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The immediateljr surrounding objects are barren 
and monotonous ; and a large bed of sand, ancle 
deep, through which we are obliged to plough ere 
we can approach the sea, i^ toilsome to excess ; 
still more toilsome the steep and clumsy sand* 
banks over which we must climb. They render 
these solitary waters tame as those of Hoyle, 
without her numerous vessels, her pleasant downs, 
or any of her sylvan beauties, which the Flintshire 
coast so richly presents to those who sojourn 
on her verdant promontoiy. Here, indeed, when 
we do reach the sea, the silver sands of Barmouth 
cannot well be exceeded in smoothness and ex* 
tent, nor its waves in the emerald clearness of 
their tint. 

I pass over the four mildly pleasmg days I pass- 
ed at Shrewsbury with dear Mrs Wii^eld and 
her amiable family. Oiue circumstance, however^ 
I must not omit, in grateful devotion to the re» 
membrance of that period when Lichfield to me 
was Eden. In the year 1770, Iiord Warwick, 
then Lord Greville, at our races, saw and admired 
my transcendent Honora Sneyd. When their 
bustle was over, he passed a quiet day and even- 
ing at my father's. It was to us, and it seemed to 
him, an interesting day; loitering on the terrace 
vnth myself and the Annida of its bowers, we 
conversed as the hours of our new*born ami^ had 
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compared to that of flatter countriesy is as Ae 
taste of Pynnont to common water. 

From our seats, on this elevatioD, we looked 
into the peerless vale ; — upon the little town from 
whence it takes its name; — and, heycMid that, 
upon the fairy palace of the two celebrated ladra^ 
to whom I hope for the honour and happiness of 
^ paying my respects ere I leave this country. 

The profusion of white fann-houses and cot- 
tages, which thickly spot the valley, with their 
i>lue spiral wreaths of smoke, ascending amidst 
,the woods in which they are embosomed, difiuse 
an air of vitality, association, and comfort, which 
sweetly contrasts the romantic loneliness of the 
basined landscape on the other side the house. 

LangoUen Vale has been, and will for ever re- 
main, memorable as the birth-place of ** the irre- 
gular and wild Glendower," who, to regain the 
freedom of his country, so long opposed the 
forces of Henry the IV. He gave the Cambrians 
to boast it as their Welch Thermopylae,' by him- 
self and his small army cutting their way through 
the numerous legions of the £nglish, in a narrow 
4>ass at tbe foot of one of its mountains, lliifl 
heroism was repeated in a rocky strait at the 
base of Plinlimmon. 

. I purpose setting out for Baimouth very 'soon, 
and must try to console myself for the' loss of 

11 
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Mr and Mrs MorfaaU's and Colonel Dowdes- 
well's society, by the superior healthiness of that 
riiore to the flatter coast of Liverpool. 

You shall hear from me again when I reach 
the ocean-side. — Meantime, be assured that the 
late engaging testimonies of your amity aie re- 
gistered 

^ Where, e?ery day, I tarn the leaf to read them.'* 



LETTER XIX. 

ttsY. H. White, of Lichfield^ 

Barmouth f Wales^ Aug. 30, 1795. 

Abstraction from a small society is more 
difiicult than from a large one; and having tra- 
velled so far, and in part so perilously, merely for 
sea-air, I could not refuse Mrs 2^chary's kind 
offer of taking me upon the sands in her chaise 
every fine morning. When the horses have drawn 
us to the ocean's brim, they are taken off, and* we 
pursue our needleworks in the steedless vehicle 
during two or three hours ; the tide approaching 
•r receding from us gradually. I also walk an 
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iMmr oo the finds before bretkftst--^iiclge how 
little time I iiave ferwiMiq;, end pardon mj 
lolence. After dinner there u no desertii^ Mrs 
Zechery with anj ciriKty or gratitude, cspeciallj 
tinee, thoogh we have plenty of agreeable gende* 
men at our table, diere is only one statiooary 
lady besides ourselves. Another fiunily, it is 
true, are here, but they live wholly to themselves ; 
for the melancholy reason that, since diey left 
home on this tour, they have lost the mistress of 
it by a cancerous complaint, and a lovdy dan^ 
ter of their house, not nineteen, by consumption. 
It is Mr Wise of the Priory, Warwick^ who, widi 
his two surviving daughters and son, are breathii^ 
to each other the sighs of deprivation on the edge 
of these freightless, these lonely seas. 

They mhatnt the largest and most airy house in 
Barmouth. Total strangers as they are to me, 
yet, with the kmchess of old friends, they sent to 
offer me a bed-chamber and pariour, because they 
thought their situation more conducive to health 
than my present lodgings. For a civility so unr 
eipected, you may be assured I feel very grate^ 

Transcendent as is the scenery I have passed 
through on my journey hither, and which reaches 
to within half a mile of this seaport, yet die (dace 
itself cannot vie with Hoyle Lake in any respect 

7 
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The immediately surroimding objects are barrea 

mod monotonous ; and a large bed of sand, ancle 

deep, through which we are obliged to plough ere 

we can approach the sea, is toilsome to excess ; 

still more toilsome the steep and clumsy sand* 

banks over which we must climb. They render 

these solitary waters tame as those of Hoyle, 

without her numerous vessels, her pleasant downs^ 

or any of her sylvan beauties, which the Flintshire 

coast so richly presents to those who sojourn 

cm her verdant promontory. Here, indeed, when 

we do reach the sea, the silver sands of Barmouth 

cannot well be exceeded in smoothness and ex* 

tent, nor its waves in the emerald clearness of 

their tint. 

I pass over the four mildly pleasmg days I pass- 
ed at Shrewsbury with dear Mrs Wii^eld and 
her amiable family. Oiue circumstance, however^ 
I must not omit, in grateful devotion to the re» 
membrance of that period when Lichfield to me 
was Eden. In the year 1770, Iiord Warwick, 
then Lord Greville, at our races, saw and admired 
my transcendent Honora Sneyd. When their 
bustle was over, he passed a quiet day and even- 
ing at my father's. It was to us, and it seemed to 
him, an interesting day; loitering on the terrace 
with myself and the Armida of its bowers, we 
conversed as the hours of our new-born ami^ had 
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been yean. He was very amiaUey md aecmcd (• 
quit 118, the next oorningy with a regret tliat 
breathed something more tender than the name be 
gave it— friendships She, however, never beheld 
him afterwards, — nor I, till, walking in the Qoarrj 
with Mrs and Miss Wing6eld, the tenth eveomg 
of this month, we met his Lordship with Lady 
Warwick, their son and daughter. I knew him 
instantly. Time has passed over Lord Warwick 
widi almost printless feet. They were aequainl- 
ed vrithmy friends, and joined us;— 4mt it is the 
rule of my life never to force myself on the at- 
tentionof the grea^ so I nuide die strangerrcovrte- 
sy, scarce perceptible. 

Lord W. looked at me earnestly, iuid whisper- 
ed Mrs Wmgfield. On her answer, he sprung 
forward to meet me with the warmth and cor- 
diality of a long*absent friend, and introduced me 
to his lady, who sMd the most polite and obl^;iiig 
things. Then he spoke of Honora,.declared that 
he had always inquired after her with interest, and 
often lamented her early death;— did glowii^ 
justice to all her graces, and. enchanted my spirit 
with the pensive luxury of sympathetic retroq>ec- 
tion. ' 

As I have things to describe to you in my nex^ 
/which you have. not seen, I shall not attempt to 
deUneate the beauties of Lai^ollen Vale, nor the 
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Salvatorial features of Mr Roberts' situation. 
Your memoiy presents them to you in tints, com- 
pared to which the traces of my pen must be 
colourless and cold. 

And now permit me to thank you for your at- 
tenjdon to the letters which have arriyed for me 
since I left home. I never received that which 
Mrs Temple complains of my not having answer- 
jed. Surely another correspondence with a 
strai^r is not to be added to my epistolary la- 
bours. Alas! in what inextriadl>le toil has the 
dread of appearing ungrateful involved me ! — ^for 
life involved me I — ^Yet people wonder that I do 
not write more poems, and publish them. So I 
would if, like Joshua, I could bid the sun, or ra- 
ther the earth, stand still, and it would obey the 
mandate. 

For amiable Miss Gresley's continued indis- 
position, and for Mr Idiot's accident, I am truly 
sorry. It is melancholy that the light of reason 
and comic originality should be utterly darkened 
with poor Peter Garrick, before the long and 
momless night descends. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XX. 

1^£ Rev. Hbnbt Wnm, of lid ificM ^ 

Barmouth, Si^L 7, 179^ 

I ncsuME my pen, to speA ^ you of Aat eor 
chanting tmique, in comlncft flid vftuMon, of ^nhc)^ 
ymi have heard so tmich, thonghi as yet, wkho w t 
durtinct description. Yo» wiH gMM that i laeaft 
the eetel>rated ia^iies of LongoHen Vale, their 
mansion, and their bowers% 

By their o^n invitation, I ^hank tea vNUki them 
thrice daring die nine days of fny vMit to Din- 
bren ; and, by their kind introduction, pat%>ok of 
-a rural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs Oivns- 
by, amid the nms of Valle-Cnicis, an rnicient ab- 
bey, distant a mile and a hiJf from ^ir vtHar 
Our party was laige enotigh to fifl lliree chaises 
and tnio phaetons. 

We find the «cenery of Vatte-Crncis grand, si- 
lent, impressive, awful. The deep repose, re- 
sulting from the high umbrageous mountains 
which rise immediately around these ruins, so- 
lemnly harmonizes with their ivied arches and 
broken columns* Our drive to it from the love- 
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Ij Tilla leads throu^ one of the most pkturesque 
parts of the peerless vale^ and along the banks of 
the classic river. 

jAfter dinner^ our M^hole party returned to 
drink tea and coffee in that retreat, which breathes 
all the witchery of genius, taste, and sentiment. 
You remember Mr Hayley*s poetic compliment 
to the sweet miniature painter, Miers : 

• 

" Hit magic panell, in iti aarrow space, 
PouiB th^ fall portioa of muiyuf'cl grace." 

So may it be said of the talents and exertion 
which conrerfted a cottage, in two acres add a half 
of turnip ground, to a fairy-palace, amid the bow- 
ers of Calypso. 

It consists of four small apartments ; the ex- 
quisite cleanliness of the kitchen, its utensils, and 
its auxiliary offices, vieing widi the finished ele- 
gance of the gay, the lightsome little dming^-room, 
as that contrasts the gloomy, yet superior grace of 
the library, into which it opens. 

This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the 
door VBfi large sash windows of that form, and 
the latter of painted glass, ^^ shedding the dim re- 
ligious light.'' Candles are seldom admitted into 
diis apartment. — ^Tlie mgenious friends have in- 
▼ented a kind of prismatic lantern, which occu- 
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pies tbe whole dliplic arch of the Godiic door; 
This lantern is of cut glass, variously coloared, 
enclosing two lamps with their reflectors. Tlie 
light it imparts resembles that of a vcdcanoy ssb- 
guine and solemn. It is assisted by two s^w- 
worm lamps, that, in little marble reservoirs, staod 
on the opposite chimney-piece, and these ann^ 
the place of the here always chastized day*l^;fa^ 
when the dusk of evening sables, or when mg^ 
wholly involves tbe dirice-lovely solitude* 

A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the wm- 
dows, and, when the weather permits them to be 
opened, it breathes its deep tones to the gde, 
f wdling and softening as that rises and falls. 

^ Ahme! wiiat hand can touch Uie striogs lo fine. 

Who ap the lofty dtspaioii roll 
Such sweety such tad, tocfa solemn airs divhie. 

And let them down again into the sool !** 

Thb saloon of the Minervas contains the finest 
editions, superbly bound, of the best authors, in 
prose and verse, which the English, Italian, and 
French langw^es boast, contained in neat wire 
cases : over them the portraits, in miniature, and 
some in larger ovals, of the favoured friends of 
these celebrated votaries to that sentiment which 
exalted the characters of Theseus and Perith^us, 
of David^and Jonathan* 
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Between the picture of Lady Bradford and the 
chimney-piece hangs a beautiful entablature^ pre- 
sented to the ladies of Langollen Vale by Ma- 
dam Sillery, late Madam Genlis. It has convex 
miniatures of herself and of her pupil,. Pamela; 
between tb^m, pyramidally placed, a garland of 
flowers, copied from a nosegay, gathered by 
Lady Eleanor in her bowers, and presented to 
Madam, Sillery. 

The kitchen-garden is neatness itself. Neither 
there, nor in the whole precincts, can a single 
weed be discovered. The fruit-trees are of the 
rarest and finest sort, and luxuriant in their pro- 
duce ; the garden-house, altd its implements, ar- 
ranged IP the exactest order. 

Nor is the dairy-house, for one cow^ the least 
cuiiofisly elegant object of this magic domain. 
A short steep declivity, shadowed over with tall 
shrubs, conducts us to the cool and clean reposir 
tory. The white and shining utensils that con- 
tain the milky and cream, and butter, are pure ^' as 
snows thrice bolted in the northern blast." In 
the midst, a little machine, answering the purpose 
of a chum, enables the ladies^ to manufacture half 
a pound of butter for their own breakfast, with an 
apparatus which finishes the whole process without 
manual operation. 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which en^ 
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been years. He was very amUbley and seeiaed to 
quit lis, die next monnag, with a regret that 
breathed something more tender diaa the name be 
gave it^friendsbip. She, howerer, never beheld 
him afterwards, — nor I,tilly walkmg in the Quarrj 
with Mrs and Miss Wingfield, the tenth evening 
of this month, we met his Lordship with Lady 
Warwick, their son and daughter. I knew him 
instantly. Hme has passed over Lord Warwick 
with almost pnatless feet. They were acquaint- 
ed wilh*my frielMls, and joined us; — but it is tbe 
rule of my life never to force myself on the at- 
tentionof the grea^ so I made the straiq;errCOttrte- 
sy, scarce perceptible. 

Lord W. looked at me earnestly, imd whisper- 
ed Mrs Wingfield. On ber answer^ he sprung 
forward to meet me widi the warmth and cor- 
diality of a long^bsent firiend,. wnd introduced bm 
to his lady, who said the most polite and obiiffag 
things. Then he spoke of Honora,. declared that 
he had always inquired after her with interest, and 
often lamented her early death;— did glowii^ 
justice to all her graces, and.enchanted my spirit 
with the pensive luxury of sympathetic retrospec- 
tion. ' 

As I have things to describe to you in my pex^ 
/whidi you have-not seen, I shall not attempt to 
deliiieate the beauties of LangoUen Vale^ nor the 
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Salvatorid features of Mr Roberts' situation. 
Your memory presents them to you in tints, com- 
pared to which the traces of my pen must be 
colourless and cold. 

And now permit me to thank you for your at- 
tenjdon to the letters which have arriyed for me 
since I left home. I never received that which 
Mrs Temple complains of my not having answer- 
ed. Surely another correspondence with a 
strai^r is not to be added to my epistolary la- 
bours. Alas! in what inextricable toil has the 
dread of appearing ungrateful involved me ! — for 
life involved me \ — ^Yet people wonder that I do 
not virrite more poems, and publish them. So I 
would if, like Joshua, I could bid the sun, or ra- 
ther the earth, stand still, and it would obey the 
mandate. 

For amiable Miss Gresley's continued indis- 
position, and for Mr Kliot's accident, I am truly 
sorry. It is melanch<dy that the light of reason 
and comic originality should be utterly darkened 
with poor Peter Garrick, before the long and 
momless night descends. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XX. 

1^£ Rev. HeNrr Wnm, of I itlifieW > 

Barmouth, Si^L 7, 1795. 
I ncsuME my pen, to spetk %& you of ^at 



chanting tmique, in comlncft flid wtuafion; of tnwc^ 
you have heard so tmichi thongh, as yet, wkboa^ 
durtinct description. Y<m wiM gnem that I meaft 
the eetel>rated ia^iies of La^goHen Vde, tbeir 
mansion, and their bowers% 

By their o^n invittftien, I Shrank tea mMi th em 
thrice daring die nine days of fny %40it to IMn- 
bren ; and, by their kind introduction, pat4ook <!4 
-a rural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs Orais- 
by, amid the Toins of Yidle-Cnicis, an ancient ab- 
bey, distant a mile and a hiJf from ^ir "vflla.^ 
Our party was large enough to fiJl three diai^es 
and tifi>o phaetons. 

We find the acenery of Valte-CriK^s grand, si- 
lent, impressive, awful. The deep repose, re- 
sulting from the high umbrageous mountains 
which rise immediately around these ruins, so- 
lemnly harmonizes with their ivied arches and 
broken colunms* Our drive to it from the love- 
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Ij Tilla leads throu^ one of the most picturesque 
parts of the peerless vale^ and along the banks of 
die classic river. 

jAfter dinner^ our M^hole party returned to 
drink tea and coffee in that retreati which breathes 
all the witchery of genius^ taste^ and sentiment. 
You remember Mr Hayley's poetic compliment 
to the sweet miniature painter^ Miers: 

" Hit magic ponoily in iti aarrow space^ 
FotiiB th^ foU portioa of mui^iuf'cl grace." 

3o may it be said of the talents and exertion 
which conyerfted a cottage^ in two acres add a half 
of turnip ground, to a feiry-palace, amid the bow- 
ers of Calypso. 

It consists of four small apartments ; the ex- 
quisite cleanliness of the kitchen, its utensils, and 
its auxiliary offices, vieing with the finished ele- 
gance of the gay, the lightsome little dining-room, 
AS that contrasts the gloomy, yet superior grace of 
the library, into which it opens. 

This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the 
door nad large sash windows of that form, and 
the latter of pamted glass, ^^ shedding the dim re- 
ligious light.'' Candles are seldom admitted into 
diis apartment. — ^TThe mgenious friends have in- 
Tented a kind of prismatic lantern, which occu- 
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pies tbe whole elliptic arch of the Gothic door. 
This lantern is of cut glass, variously colooredy 
cDclosing two lamps with their reflectors. The 
light it imparts resembles that of a volcaao^ aan- 
guine and solemn. It is assisted by two g^w- 
worm lamps, that, in little marble reservoirs, atend 
on the opposite chimney-piece, and these aufifij 
the place of the here always chastized day^l^h^ 
when the dusk of evening sables, or wh^i iii|^ 
whoUy involves the dirice-lovely solitude* 

A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the win- 
dows, and, when the weather permits them to be 
opened, it breathes its deep tones to the gde;, 
f wdling and softening as that rises and falls. 

^ Ah me ! what hand can touch the strings so fine. 

Who ap the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweety soch sad, such solemn airs divine. 

And let them down again into the sool !** 

TThis saloon of the Minervas contains the finest 
editions, superbly bound, of the best authors, in 
prose and verse, which the English, Italian, and 
French langw^es boast, contained in neat wire 
cases : over them the portraits, in miniature, and 
some in larger ovak, of the favoured friends of 
these celebrated votaries to that sentiment which 
exalted the characters of Theseus and Perith9us, 
of David ^and Jonathaut 
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Between the picture of Lady Bradford and the 
chimney-iHece hangs a beautiful entablature^ pre- 
sented to the ladies of Langollen Vale by Ma^ 
dam Sillery, late Madam Genlis. It has convex 
miniatures of herself and of her pupil,. Pamela; 
between tb^m, pyramidally placed^ a garland of 
flowers, copied from a nosegay, gathered by 
Lady Eleanor in her bowers, and presented to 
Madam, Sillery. 

The kitchen-garden is neatness itself. Neither 
there, nor in the whole precincts, can a single 
weed be discovered. The fruit-trees are of the 
rarest and finest sort, and luxuriant in their pro- 
duce ; the garden-house, altd its implements, ar- 
ranged IP the exactest order. 

Nor is the dairy-house, for one cowji the least 
cufioiisly elegant object of this magic domain. 
A short st^p declivity, shadowed over with tall 
shrubs, conducts us to the cool and clean reposi- 
tory. The white and shining utensils that con- 
tain the milky and cream, and butter, are pure ^' as 
snows thrice bolted in the northern blast." In 
the midst, a little machine, answering the purpose 
of a chum, enables the ladies to manufacture half 
a pound of butter for their own breakfast, with an 
apparatus which finishes the whole process without 
manual operation. 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which en^ 
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been years. He was very waaiMe, and aecaed to 
quit ii8| the next momag, with a regret that 
breathed something more tender dian the name be 
gave it-^friendship* She, however, never beheld 
him afterwards,— nor Iitill, walkmg in the Quarry 
with Mrs and Miss Wingfield, the tenth evenii^ 
of this month, we met his Lordship with Lady 
Warwick, their son and daughter* I knew him 
instantly. Hme has passed over Lord Warwick 
vritfa almost pnntless feet. They were aequam^ 
ed wilh-my friends, and joined u8;--*but it is the 
rule of my life never to force myself on the at- 
tentionof the grea^ so I made the strangerrcourte- 
sy, scarce perceptible. 

Lord W. looked at me earnestly, mid whisper- 
ed Mrs Wingfield. On ber answer, he sprung 
forward to meet me with the vrarmth and cor- 
diality of a long*absent firiend,. and introduced me 
to his lady, who sud the most polite and obl%ing 
things. Then -he spoke of Honora,, declared that 
he had always inquired after her with interest, and 
often lamented her early death;— did glowing 
justice to all her graces, and. enchanted my spirit 
with the pensive luxury of sympathetic retrospec- 
tion. > 

As I have things to describe to you in my nex^ 
.'whidi you have. not seen, I shall not attempt to 
delineate the beauties of Langollen Vale, nor the 
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Salvatorial features of Mr Roberts' situation. 
Your memoiy presents them to you in tints, com- 
pared to which the traces of my pen must be 
colourless and cold. 

And now permit me to thank you for your at- 
tenidon to the letters which have arriyed for me 
since I left home. I never received that which 
Mrs Temple complains of my not having answer- 
jed. Surely another correspondence with a 
strai^r is not to be added to my epistolary la- 
bours. Alas! in what inextricable toil has the 
dread of appearing ungrateful involved me ! — for 
life involved me ! — ^Yet people wonder that I do 
not write more poems, and publish them. So I 
would if, like Joshua, I could bid the sun, or ra- 
ther the earth, stand still, and it would obey the 
mandate. 

For amiable Miss Gresley's continued indis- 
position, and for Mr Kliot's accident, I am truly 
sorry. It is melancholy that the light of reason 
and comic originality should be utterly darkled 
with poor Peter Garrick, before the long and 
momless night descends. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XX. 

1 

1^£ Rev. Hbnbt Wnm, of liohfieM. 

Barmouth, Sept. 7, 1793. 

I ncsuME my pen, to speA ^ you of ^at 
chanting unique, in comhicft and wtuarion, of t w hiiJi 
ymi have heard so nnich, thongh, as yet, wkkmit 
distinct descriptiou* You wiH gaess that I -oieaft 
the cet€l>rated ladies of Lan^len Vale, their 
mansion, and their bowers% 

By their o^n invitaftien, I ^hank tea vMi them 
thrice daring die nine days of iny visit to IMn- 
bren ; and, by their kind introduction, pei%>ok of 
-a rural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs Oi^ms- 
by, amid the nmis of VaUe-Cmcis, an ancient ab- 
bey, distant a mile and a hiJf from ^ir viHa^ 
Our party was large enough to lilt three chams 
and two phaetons. 

We find the scenery of Valte-Crncis grand, si- 
lent, impressive, awful. The deep repose, re- 
sulting from the high umbrageous mountains 
which rise immediately around these ruins, so- 
lemnly harmonizes with their ivied arches and 
broken columns.' Our drive to it from the love- 
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Ij Tilla leads throu^ one of the most picturesque 
parts of the peerless mle, and along the banks of 
Ae classic met. 

After dinner, our M^hole party returned to 
drink tea and coffee in that retreat, which breathes 
all the witchery of genius, taste, and sentiment. 
You remember Mr Hayley's poetic compliment 
to the sweet miniature painter, Miers: 

• 

'< Hit magic pencil, in iti nurow space, 
FooiB th^ fall portion of mui^iuf'cl grace.'* 

So may it be said of the talents and exertion 
which conrerfted a cottage, in two acres add a half 
of turnip ground, to a feiry-palace, amid the bow- 
ers of Calypso. 

It consists of four small apartments ; the ex- 
quisite cleanliness of the kitchen, its utensils, and 
its auxiliary offices, vieing with the finished ele- 
gance of the gay, the lightsome little dming'-room, 
AS that contrasts the gloomy, yet superior grace of 
the library, into which it opens. 

This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the 
door VBfi large sasb windows of that form, and 
the latter of pamted glass, ^^ shedding the dim re- 
ligious light.'' Candles are seldom admitted into 
diis apartment.-*-11ie mgenious friends have in- 
Yented a kind of prismatic lantern, which occu- 
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pies tbe whole dliptic arch of the Godiic door; 
This huiteni is of cut gkss, variously colooredi 
enclosing two hunps with their reflectors. The 
light it imparts resembles that of a vokaaoy san- 
guine and solemn. It is assisted by two g^w- 
worm lamps, that, in little marble reservoirs, stand 
on the opposite chimney^iece, and these sapfij 
the place of the here always chastized day»lq^ 
when the dusk of evening sables, or wh«i n^^ 
wholly involves tbe dirice-lovely solitude* 

A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the win- 
dows, and, when the weather permits them to be 
opened, it breathes its deep tones to tbe gde;, 
swdling and softening as that rises and falls. 

^ Ah me ! wiiat hand can touch the strings so fine. 

Who ap the lofty dtepeson roll 
Soch sweety soch sad, such solemn airs divine. 

And let them down again into the sool !** 

This saloon of the Minervas contains the finest 
editions, superbly bound, of the best authors, in 
prose and verse, which the English, Italian, and 
French langui^es boast, contained in neat wire 
cases : over them the portraits, in miniature, and 
some in larger ovak, of the favoured friends of 
these celebrated votaries to that sentiment which 
exalted the characters of Theseus and Peritbvus, 
of David^and Jonathan* 
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Between the picture of Lady Bradford and the 
chimney-jHece hangs a beautiful entablature^ pre- 
setted to the ladies of LangoUen Vale by Mar 
dam Sillery, late Madam Genlis. It has convex 
miniatures of herself and of her pupil,. Pamela; 
between tb^m, pyramidally placed, a garland of 
flowers, copied from a nosegay, gathered by 
Lady Eleanor in her bowers, and presented to 
Madam. Sillery. 

The kitchen-garden is neatness itself. Neither 
there, nor in the whole precincts, can a single 
weed be discovered. The fruit-trees are of the 
rarest and finest sort, and luxuriant in their pro- 
duce ; the garden-bouse, a^d its implements, ar- 
ranged IP the exactest order. 

Nor is the dsdry-house^ for one coWji the least 
curiously elegant object of this magic domain. 
A short steep declivity, shadowed over with tall 
shrubs, conducts us to the cool and clean reposi- 
tory. The white and shining utensils that con- 
tain the milk, and cream, and butter, are pure " as 
snows thrice bolted in the northern blast." In 
the midst, a little machine, answering the purpose 
of a chum, enables the ladies, to manufacture half 
a pound of butter for their own breakfast, with an 
apparatus which finishes the whole process without 
manual operation. 
The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which en^ 
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dfclai this 'Eijmmf is enriched with corious 
shndw and flowers. It u DOthing in extent, md 
efery thing in grace and beauty, and in variety cxf 
foliage; its gravel smooth as marble. In one 
part of it we turn upon a smalt knoll, viAuiA 
overhangs a de^ hoUow glen. In its tangled bot- 
tom, a frothing brook leaps and damouis over 
the rough stones in its channel. A laijge spread- 
ing beech canopies the knoll, and a semilaiiar 
seat, beneadi its boughs, admits four people. A 
board, nailed to die elm, has this inscription, 

^ O can SelYS 1 e FiamiceUo amatol** 

It has a fine tfhet to enter the little Gothic li- 
brary, as I first entered it, at die dusk hotu*. The 
prismatic Jantem diffused a light gloomily glar- 
ii^. It was assisted by the paler flames of die 
petit lamps on the chimney-piece, while, through 
the opened windows, we had a darkling view of 
the lawn on which they look, the concave shrub- 
bery of tall cypress, yews, laurels, and lilachs ; 
of the woody amphitheatre on the opposite )iill, 
that seems to rise immediately behind the shrub- 
bery ; and of the grey barren mountain which, 
then juRt visible, forms the back ground. The 
evening*8tar had risen above the mountain ; die 
airy harp loudly rung to the breeze, and com- 
pleted the magic of the scene. 



Y<)tt ¥411 eip^ct, tbirt. X 99ff wfimtims of ik», 

"wvad Ae6« p^enUnr graces supi^ I^mI^ £li»aiiM 

19 of w4dJ(9 b«g|i>l,, lund sioti^ctw^i b^yoivi ib^ 

^tubowpoimt ^s t^ pbimfuifsa; h^r ftice i:fMpA 

aod £^^ wkb the glow of luwrispiti health. $b(% 

Ima not &^ f(8^iir«B» twt tbciy are agreeabh; ;-^ 

e«^iiBJla9m in her ^^^ hUariiy and besevol^icci wk 

ber 4mi)^ £^hawt}e^ li bur fund of -biatoric 

and traditionary' Igoowla^sei a«d of evecy thpg 

passing in the presa^t eiveol^ pei:iod. She has 

uncofiuiayon atreogib a^d ^deUty ^ mc^mory^ sq^ 

her I^Mfte il6r vorks of iwagjuaati^^ particularly 

foi poetiy, ^. vary ^^fakaaad, a^ she expresst^. atf 

«he feels vfith an h;^^eniiou& avdour^ at which tha 

cold-spirited beings stare.. I ai^ ip^med that 

both tbeae ladies read apd apeak lAQst of the 910- 

dem l^Bguages., Of the ttalifin poets^ esp^iallsf 

of Dantpy tbcgr are warm admirors^ 

Miss FopsQol^y somewhat teller than her 
friendj, is neither slender nor oithenvisei^ but very 
graceful. £asj^ elegant^ yet pqnsive^ is her ad- 
dce^ and manner : 

<' Hev viHff , li^c Xottef!^ wati;b'«^ifttunA aod low**' 

A face rather long than rounds a compIe:i^ioi;i 
dear, but without bloom, with a .countenance 
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whicby from its soft mekncholyy has pecvliar in- 
terest If hfr features are not beautiAil, tbey aie 
iFerjr sweet and feminine* - Tnoa|^ toe pcDHW 
q>irit within permits not her lov^ij dimples to give 
mirth to her smile, Aey mcrease its sweetoess, 
and, conseqoend J, her power of enga^ng die mt- 
fections. We see, Aroiigh dieir veil of diading 
fesenre, that all die talents and accomplidiiiieiitf 
which enrich die mind of Lady Eleanor, exkt^ 
with equal powers, in diis her charming friead. 

Such are these extraordinary women, who, m 
die bosom of their deep retirement, are soi^t by 
die first characters of die age, bodi as to rank and 
talents. To preserve diat retirement from too 
frequent invasion, they are obliged to be someo 
what coy as to accessibility. 

When we consider their intellectual resources, 
their energy and industry, we are not surprised to 
hear them asserting, that, though they haipe not 
once forsaken their vale, for thirty hours succes- 
sively, since they entered it seventeen years ago; 
yet neither the long summer's day, nor winter's 
flight, nor weeks of imprisoning snows, ever m- 
spired one weaiy sensation, one wish of returning 
to that world, first abandoned in die bloom of 
yofith, and which they are yet so perfecdy quali- 
fied to adorn. 

Travelling hither, we found the pountry rising 
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iirto yet bolder and sublimer beauty on our progress 

-*-tfae mouotaios more vast, and more magnificent 

tliat night of woods which generally clc^thes them^ 

though sometimes they aspire the clouds in the grey 

gnmdeur of barf«,ne«-while nothing wa, ey« 

SO richly umbrageous as the vales and the glens at 

their feet, interspersed with meads of the freshest 

verdure, and with rocks that thrust their craggy 

points, and lift their |U)gular eminences, whose 

sterility finely. c<mstrasts the. wpody luxuriance of 

the general scene. Th/e Deva,. alw^yjB visible, and 

drawing his " wi^rd waters" ii| lines of light, 

from his rising out of the Lake Bala, throij^h the 

long track of beauteous vales, Llandynion, Lan* 

desillis, YallQ-Crucis, and LangoUen, extending 

at least twenty miles. So unpropitious, however, 

was the wet and cheerless day, that it was through 

shrouds of rainy mists that we but in part discern* 

ed this all-surpassing scenery beneath, as our road 

zoned the midway of the ^Ipin^ steeps lyhich 

overhung it. 

We slept at Bala the first night, that boasts her 
silver lake eleven miles in circumference. Ano- 
ther rainy mom-r4>ut it soon cleared up after we 
had resumed our journey. We found the road 
comparatively dreary during about eight miles;— • 
the mountains were vast, but uniformly barrel^ 
and the vales at their feet bad little luxuriance ; 
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hoi during Ae l eB Mw mg lea mifcg, Att htA as 
DolgeHyi ronuuitic B«Mily iiwimiil id her 
pife, wMi Ae suUkM additkm of ettaraots 
dering <lown Ae rock9» These were the pcf ao»t 
ofourlatendai. Oaeofdwmaatf iuper^coMoest 
in grandeur and pictareeqiie grace. In the dark 
recess of some immense and ofer-ardiing rocks, 
two hrge and roaring torreals aiet, which had de« 
scended from their sides, and spread wide sbe^a 
of sttowj foam in the gloomy chasm. 

* Waiting for horses at Dolgelly till after fire, 
they at last gave us tired ones; and I have since 
learned that thej were stone-bKnd. A eircum* 
stance so cmel involved us in perils that might 
have appalled a stouter heart dian mine. In the 
midway to Barmouth night overtook us. Then 
tt was that oor miserable horses refused to draw 
on every ascent, standing stock stilli insensible 
alike to the coaxing or the lashes of the driver; 
and this though we always alighted, creeping on 
foot up every hill, with immense fatigue to me, 
and with terror inexpressible. 

But for one fortunate circumstance, amid those 
wild and savage heights must we have passed the 
night, stutmed with the din of unseen torr«it% 
pouring down the rocks above«-^a noise wfaidi 
cbi*kness rendered horrible — while iaierventag seas 
vvere breaking in at the feet of those precipices oa 
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nvliose edge M'e travelled. — Fortunately we met 
iividi two Btout peasants, who, by our bribing 
high, were induced to accompany us to Barmouth^ 
to assist the horses in draggti^ die empty chaise 
up the hills, and to walk between our horses and 
the precipices when we were in our vehicle* 
Luckily it did not rain, though the infant moon was 
shrouded in direatening blackness. The road, by 
day4ight,.is not very unsafe, though sufficiently 
alarming. It leads through magnificent scenery of 
rocks and woods, interspersed with arms of the 
9ea, and the ocean lying in front, — but the veil of 
night concealed its duutns froni us, and trebled 
all its dangers. Ahl how welcome the glim** 
mering lights of the Barmouth windows. — ^It 
was eleven ere we arrived. From a projection of 
the rocks, there was no appearance of human 
habitation till we immediately descended into 
the town. Nothing, till then, could our wearied 
eyes discern through the gloom, but a vast oc^n, 
howling smd harbourlesM. 

I must not conclude my letter without observii^ 
' that, ou my second visit to the fairy palace, a lovely 
Being cast around its apartments the soft lunar rays 
of her congenial beauty. — Mrs 'Dghe, the vrife of 
one of my friend's nephews, an elegant and intelli-* 
gent young gentleman, whom I diould have observ* 
ed more had his wife's beauty been less. I used tb^ 

9 
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word hmar as characteristic of that beaofy, for it 
is not resplendent and sunny, like Mrs Pluauner's 
bnt, as it were, shaded, though exquisite* She ii 
scarcely two-and-twenty. Is it not too much that 
Aonian inspiration should be added to the cestna of 
Venus i She left an elegant and accurate sonnel^ 
addressed to Lady E. Buder and her friend, on 
leaving their enchanting bowers. 

Ijtud/j Cunlifie, of whom you have often beard 
me talk with delight, was here for a day or two 
die beginning of the week. Wemetasoldliiends. 
She is the siune intelligent, interesting, amiable 
creature with whom I passed a mondi so plea- 
SMtly at Buxton in the autumn 17S4-*-but eleven 
year»have made some havock in her beauty ; — un* 
less the swart power of these fi^tre suns, exposed 
to diem during several days, as she had been, in an 
open carriage, and the dust and dishabille of tra- 
Yellii^, had greatly increased the tamishii^ power 
of time. Seeing her now, you would say die was 
a very fine woman ; but would scarcely concave 
how divinely handsome she was at the period 
above mentioned. Her lilies and roses are ex- 
changed for the unblended flush of sun-burnt 
health. Ah ! if my dear Honora, whom she then 
so strikingly resembled^ had lived to this hour, she 
would probably have been as much, perhaps more, 
altered. It is these changes that make it so desir-r 

6 
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able to possess good pictures of our lovely friends, 
before time shall either fiide or bronze them. If, 
like my sister and Honora, they die young, their 
beauty lives, in undecaying youth, in the memory 
pf their contemporaries ; buit if they grow old by 
Qor side, v/e insensibly lose the distinct recollec- 
tion of what they once were, without the assist- 
ance of die pencil. 

This bright morning has risen upon me with 
better health on its wii^s. I have accepted the 
very kind ofier of Mr Wise and his engaging 
daughters, and am settled in delightful aport* 
ments, situate on an h%h terrace, that looks im- 
mediately down upon this vast mass of animated 
water. I sit witting at an open sash-window, in- 
haling its salubrious gales. The tide is flowing 
up, and rolls its green waves in light. 

What mercifully fine weather is ripening the 
golden harvest that waves through our land ! . O ! 
that to this gracious boon of Heaven, our rulers 
would endeavour to add the blessings of peace !-^ 
that, of all the allied powers, the English would 
not be the last to grow wise, and bid the sanguin- 
ary sword sleep in its scabbard ! 
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dfclai dm Elyntim, is enrichcsd with curious 
shndw and flowers. It u nodiiiig in extent, and 
efery diing in grace and beauty, and in variety of 
foliage; its gravd smooA as nmrble. In one 
part of it we turn upon a small knoll, whidi 
overhangs a deep hoUow glen. In its tangled bol* 
torn, a frothing brook leaps and clamours over 
the rough stones in its channel. A laijge spread- 
ing beech canopies the knoll, and a semilunar 
seat, beneadi its boughs, admits four people. A 
board, naUed to die elm, has diis inscription, 

'' O cars SelYS ! e Finmicello amatol** 

It has a fine tfhet to enter the little Gothic li- 
brary, as I first entered it, at die dusk hour. The 
prismatic Jantem diffused a light gloomily glar- 
ii^. It was assisted by the paler flames of the 
petit lamps on the chimney-piece, while, through 
the opened windows, we had a darkling view of 
the lawn on which they look, the concave shrub- 
bery of tall cypress, yews, laurels, and lilachs ; 
of the woody amphitheatre on the opposite )iill, 
that seems to rise immediately behind the shrub- 
bery ; and of the grey barren mountain which, 
then juRt visible, forms the back ground. The 
evening*star bad risen above the mountain ; die 
airy harp loudly rung to the breeze, and com- 
pleted the magic of the scene. 



YqMr ¥411 eip^ct tbirt. I 99ff e/o^omtlms of tii^ 

ymad Ae6« p^enUnr graces aroaeu X#dy £li»aiiM 
k of w4dJ(9 b«g|i>l,. ^vd sioti^ctw^i b^yoivi tlxi^ 

aod £^t ^i& ^ glov of luwrupti health. $b(% 
hm not &e feetiireSf but tbciy ere egreeirf>h$ ;-^ 
ei^iiBMm in her ^e^ hUeriiy and beeevol^ice uk 
ber 4mi)^ £^hawt}e^ li bur fund of -biatoric 
aiu) ^imditiooary' Igoowle^SBi avd of evecy thpg 
pessing in the pretext eveol^ |iei:ie€L She has 
uacomipcion ^trepgib aed fidelMy of meittc^y ; aod 
her ledfte Sof vorks of inegitfietio^ particularly 
km poetiy, is. veiy «i¥fakea^d, a^ she egresses el} 
«he feels vfith aa h;^gfeiiiiou& avdouTi at which th9 
cold-spirited beings stare., I ai^ ip^med that 
both tbe^ ladies read apd speak inqsl of the 910- 
dem lapg^ge9^ Of the ttalifui poets^ esp^ia% 
of DaQtP, thcgr are w^m admirocs^ 

Miss Fo^sooby, somewhat tidier than her 
friendj, is neither slender nor oitherivifte^ but very 
graceful. Easkj^elegantnyet p^nsive^ is her ad- 
dress apd ipauner : 

A face rather long than round, a compIe:i^ioi;i 
clear, but \vithout bloonii >vith a couiitenaAce 
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whicbi from its soft mebmcholy, has pecvlkr in- 
terest. If ker features are not beautiAily diey are 
yerj sweet and feminine. TiMNigh the pensive 
q>irit within permits not her lovdy dimples to give 
mirth to her smile, Aey kicrease its sweetness, 
and, conseqoend J, her power of engaging tfie af- 
fections. We see, Aroiigh dieir veil of shading 
reserve, that all die talents and accompliAmenta 
which enrich die mbd of Lady Eleanor, exist, 
with equal powers, in diis her charming friend. 

Such are these extraordinary women, who, in 
die boiom of their deep retirement, are soi^ht by 
die first characters of die age, bodi as to rank and 
talents. To preserve that retirement from too 
frequent invasion, diey are obliged to be some*- 
what coy as to accessibility. 

When we consider their intellectual resources, 
their energy and industry, we are not surprised to 
hear them asserting, that, though they haVe not 
once forsaken their vale, for thirty hours succes- 
sively, since they entered it seventeen years ago ; 
yet neither the long summer's day, nor winter's 
flight, nor weeks of imprisoning snows, ever m- 
spired one weary sensation, one wish of retiiniiiig 
to that world, first abandoned in die bloom of 
yoyith, and whidi diey are yet so perfecdy quali- 
fied to adorn. 

Travelling hither, we found the pountry rising 
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into yet bolder and sublimer beauty on our progress 

— the mouQtaios oiore vest, and more magnificent 

iimt night of woods which generally clothes them^ 

thoi^ sometimes they aspire the clouds in the grey 

grandeur of barrenness — while nothing was ever 

so richly umbrageous as the vales and the glens at 

their feet, interspersed with meads of the freshest 

verdure, and with rocks that thrust their craggy 

points, and lift their angular eminences, whose 

sterility finely.constrasts the . wpody luxuriance of 

the general scene. Th/e Deva, alw^yjB visible, and 

drawing his '' wi^rd waters" ii| lines of lights 

from his rising out of the Lake Bala, throii^h the 

long track of beauteous vales, Uandynion, Lan» 

desillis, Yallo-Crucis, and LangoUen, extending 

at least twenty miles. So unpropitious, however, 

was the wet and cheerless day, that it was through 

shrouds of rainy mists that we but in part discern* 

ed this all-surpassing scenery beneath, as our road 

zoned the midway of the ^Ipin^ steeps lyhicli 

overhung it. 

We slept at Bala the first night, that boasts her 
silver lake eleven miles in circumference. Ano- 
tlier rainy mom-r^but it soon cleared up after we 
had resumed our journey. We found the road 
comparatively dreary during about eight miles ;-• 
the mountains were vast, but uniformly barren^ 
and the vales at their feet bad little luxuHance ; 
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DolgeHyi ronHUitic Beauty nwimiil M her 
pife, wMi die suUmm ackUtieit of ettaraots thii». 
dering down die Tock9» Theae were dto pte a ta i i 
of our late ram. ODeofdwmwaiiuperxeniiimit 
in grandeur and pietureaque grace. In die dark 
recess of some immense and ofer-arciiing rocks, 
two large and roaring torrents aMt, which bad de« 
scended from their sides, and spread wide she^s 
of snowy foam in the gloomy chaam. 

* Waiting for horses at Dolgelly till after fire, 
they at last gave us tired ones; and I hare since 
learned diat they were stone-bKiML A eircum* 
stance so cruel involved us in perils that might 
have appalled a stouter heart dian mine. In the 
midway to Barmouth night overtook us. Then 
it was that our miserable horses refused to draw 
on every ascent^ stancRng stock stilli insensible 
alike to the coaxing or the lashes of the <fariver; 
and this though we always alighted, creeping oa 
foot up every hill, with immense fatigue to me, 
and with terror inexpressible. 

But for one fortunate circumstance, amid those 
wild and savage heights must we have passed the 
night, stunned with the din of unseen torroita^ 
pouring down the rocks abpve^*^a noise which 
darkness rendered horrible — while intervening seas 
«fere breaking in at the feet of those precipioes on 
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whose edge we travelled. — ^Fortunately we met 

widi two Btout peasants, who, by our bribing 

high, were induced to accompany us to Barmouth^ 

to assist the horses in draggii^ die empty chaise 

up the hills, and to walk between our horses and 

the precipices when we were in our Tehicle. 

Luckily it did not rain, though the infant moon was 

shrouded in threatening blackness. The road, by 

day-light, is not very unsafe, though sufficiently 

alarming. It leads through magnificent scenary of 

rocks and woods, interspersed with arms of the 

9ea, and the ocean lying in front, — but the veil of 

night concealed its charms froni us, and trebled 

all its dangers, ^h! how welcome the glim* 

mering lights of the Barmouth windows. — ^It 

was eleven ere we arrived. From a projection of 

Uie rocks, there was no appearance of human 

habitation till we immediately descended into 

the town. Nothing, till then, could our wearied 

eyes discern through the gloom, but a vast oc^n, 

howling smd harbourless. 

I must not conclude my letter without observing, 
' that, on my second visit to the fairy palace, a lovely 
Being cast around its apartments the soft lunar rays 
of her congenial beauty. — Mrs Ughe, the vrife of 
one of my friend's nephews, an elegant and intelli^ 
gent young gentleman, whom I diould have observ- 
ed more had his wife's beauty been less. I used tb^ 

9 
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word lunar as characteristic of diat betofy, for it 
is not resplendent and stumj, like Mrs Pliuiuner's» 
Imty as it were, shaded, though exquisite. She is 
scarcdy two-and-twenty. Is it not too much that 
Aonian inspiration should be added to thecestus of 
Venus f She left an elegant and accurate somie^ 
addressed to Lady E. Butler and her friaMl, on 
leavwg their enchanting bowers. 

I.4Miy Cuntifie, of whom you have often heard 
me talk with delight, was here for a day or two 
die beginning of the week. We met as <Jd friends. 
She is the same intelligent, interesting, amiable 
creature with whom I passed a month so plea- 
santly at Buxton in the autumn 1784-^but eleven 
years have made some havock in her beauty ; — un* 
less the swart power of these fierce suns, exposed 
to them during several days, as she had been, in an 
open carrii^, and the dust and dishabille of tra- 
veilii^, had greatly inoreased the tamishii^ power 
of time. Seeing her now, you would say die was 
a very fine woman ; but would scarcely conceive, 
how divinely handsome she was at the period 
above mentioned. Her lilies and roses are ex- 
changed for the unblended flush of sun-burnt 
health. Ah ! if my dear Honora, whom she then 
so strikingly resembled) had lived to this hour, she 
would probably have been as much, perhaps more, 
altered. It is diese changes that make it so desir-^ 
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able to possess good pictures of our lovely friends, 
before time shall either £Eule or bronze them. If, 
like my sister and Honora, they die young, their 
beauty lives, in undecaying youth, in the memory 
of their contemporaries ; but if they grow old by 
our side, we insensibly lose the distinct recollec- 
tion of what they once were, without the assist- 
ance of the pencil. 

This bright morning has risen upon me with 
better bealdi on its wii^s. I have accepted the 
veiy kind ofier of Mr Wise and his engaging 
daughters, and am settled in delightful apart- 
ments, situate on an high terrace, that looks im- 
mechately down upon this vast mass of animated 
water. I sit writing at an open sash-window, in- 
haling its salubrious gales. The tide is flowing 
up, and rolls its green waves in light. 

What mercifully fine weather is ripening the 
golden harvest that waves through our land ! . O ! 
that to this gracious boon of Heaven, our rulers 
would endeavour to add the blessings of peace !— 
that, of all the allied powers, the English would 
not be the last to grow wise, and bid the sanguin- 
ary sword sleep in its scabbard! 
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wliicby firom its Mrfk melancholy, htt peodiar 
terett If her features are not betutiAil, diey are 
ytfj sweet and feminine. Tlioagh the penshre 
q>irit within permits not her lovely dimples to give 
mirth to her smile, diey mcrease its sweetness, 
and, conseqoendy, her power of engaging die af* 
fections. We see, diroiigh dieir veil of shadn^ 
reserve, that all the talents and accomfrfiADientf 
which enrich the mind of Lady Eleanor, exis^ 
with equal powers, in this her charming friend. 

Such are tfiese extraordinary women, who, in 
die bosom of their deep retirement, are sought by 
die first characters of die age, bodi as to rank and 
talents. To preserve that retirement from too 
frequent invasion, diey are obliged to be some- 
what coy as to accessibility. 

When we consider their intellectual resources, 
their energy and industry, we are not surprised to 
hear them asserting, that, though they haVe not 
once forsaken dieir vale, for diirty hours succes- 
sively, since tbey entered it seventeen years ago; 
yet neith*er the long summer^s day, nor winter^ 
li^t, nor weeks of imprisoning snows, ever in- 
spired one weary sensation, one wish of returaing 
to that world, first abandoned in th6 bloom of 
yoyith, and which diey are yet so perfecdy quali- 
fied to adorn. 

Travelling hither, we found the country rising 
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into yel bolder aad sublimer beauty on our progress 

-*-the mouQtaiiis more vmtf 4nd more magnificent 

that mght of woods which generally clothes them; 

though sometimes they aspire the clouds in the grey 

l^randeur of barrenness — ^while nothing was ever 

so richly umbrageous as the vales and the glens at 

their feet, interspersed with meads of the freshest 

verdure, and with rocks that thrust their craggy 

points, and lift their ^qgular eminences, whose 

sterility finely. constrasts the. wpody luxuriance of 

the general scene. Th/e Deva,. alw9y;s visible, and 

drawing his '^ wi^rd waters" ip lines of ligh^ 

from his rising out of the Lake Bala, through the 

long track of beauteous vales, Uandynion, Laor 

desillis, Valle^Crucis, and LangoUen, extending 

at least twenty miles. So unpropitious, however, 

was the wet and cheerless day, that it was through 

shrouds of rainy mists that we but in part discern* 

ed this all«surpassing sc^o^ry beneath, as our road 

zoned the midway of the ^Ipin^ steeps M^hich 

overhung it. 

We slept at Bala the first night, that boasts her 
silver lake eleven miles in circumference. Ano- 
tlier rainy mom-r-^but it soon cleared up after we 
had resumed our journey. We found die road 
comparatively dreary during about eight miles ;^> 
the mountains were vast, but uniformly barren, 
wid the vales at their feet bad liule luxuriance ; 
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Init riiirkig Ae renMoniig ten mUbsy thii kai- OS 
DcigMj, roBMBtic Beauty i p— uwi M her 
fire, wilb die miblne additkm ^ cttavaots tiui»- 
dering down Ihe rocks^ These were die prc e cj a t 
of ourlsteram. Oneofdiefnwassuper-cauiieat 
in grandeur and picturesque grace. In the dark 
recess of some immense and OTer-arciiing roekn, 
two large and routing torrents met, whidi bad de* 
scended from their sides, and spread wide sbe^s 
of snowy fcmm in the gloomy chasm. 

- Waiting for horses at Dolgelly tiU after fire, 
they at last gave us tired ones; and I have since 
learned diat they were stone-UiiKL A circum* 
stance so cruel involved us in perils that might 
have iq>palled a stouter heart than mine. In the 
midway to Barmouth night overtook us. Then 
it was that our miserable horses refused to draw 
on every ascent, standing stock still, insensible 
alike to the coaxing or the lashes of the driver; 
and this though we always alighted, creeping ob 
foot up every hill, with immense fatigue to me, 
and with terror inexpressible. 

But for one fortunate circumstance, amid those 
wild and savage heights must we have passed the 
night, stunned with the din of unseen torr^ta^ 
pouring down the rocks abpve-^a noise which 
darkness rendered horrible— while intervenaig seas 
4Vere bfeaking in at the feet of those precipwes oa 
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wliose edge M^e traveUed. — ^Fortunately we met 

-with two stoiit peasants, wbo, by our bribing 

high, were, induced to accompany us to BarmoiUfa^ 

to assist the horses in dragging die empty chaise 

up the hillsy and to walk between our horses and 

the precipices when we were .in our vehicle. 

lAickily it did not rain, though the infant moon was 

shrouded in threatening blackness. The road, by 

day^light, is not very unsafe, though sufficiently 

alarming. It leads through magnificent scenery of 

rocks and woods, interspersed with arms of the 

9ea, and the ocean lying in front, — but the veil of 

night concealed its charms from us, and trebled 

all its dangers, ^h! how welcome the glim* 

mering lights of the Barmouth windows. — It 

was eleven ere we arrived. From a projection of 

the rockSy there was no appearance of human 

habitation till we immediately descended into 

the town. Nothing, till then, could our wearied 

eyes discern through the gloom, but a vast ocean, 

howling smd harbourless. 

I must not conclude my letter without observing, 
' that, on my second visit to the fairy palace, a lovely 
Being cast around its apartments the soft lunar rays 
of her congenial beauty. — Mrs Tighe, the wife of 
one of my friend's nephews, an elegant and intelli* 
gent young gentleman, whom I diould have observ* 
ed more had his wife's beau^ been less. I used th^ 
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word lunar as characteristic of diat beantjr, for it 
is not resplendent and stumj, like Mrs Pliuiuner's» 
Imty as it were, shaded, though exqiysite. She is 
scarcdy two-and-twenty. Is it not too much that 
Aonian inspiration should be added to the cestiis of 
Venus i She left an elegant and accurate sooDety 
addressed to Lady E. Butler and her friaMl, on 
leavwg their enchanting bowers. 

I^dy Cunlifie, of whom you have often heard 
me talk with delight, was here for a day or two 
the beginning of the week. We met as <Jd friends. 
She is the same intelligent, interesting, amiable 
creature with whom I passed a month so plea- 
santly at Buxton in the autumn 1784-^but eleven 
years have made some havock in her beau^ ; — un* 
less the swart power of these fierce smis, exposed 
to them during several days, as she had been, in an 
open carrii^, and the dust and dishabille of tra- 
vellii^, had greatly inoreased the tamishii^ power 
of time. Seeing her now, you would say die was 
a very fine woman ; but would scarcely conceive 
how divinely handsome she was at the period 
above mentioned. Her lilies and roses are ex- 
changed for the unblended flush of sun-burnt 
health. Ah ! if my dear Honora, whom she then 
so strikingly resembled, had lived to this hour, she 
would probably have been as much, perhaps more, 
altered. It is diese changes that make it so desir-^ 
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able to possess good pictures of our lovely friends, 
before time shall either £Eule or bronze them. If, 
like my sister and Honora, they die young, their 
beauty lives, in und'ecaying youth, in the memory 
pf their contemporaries ; but if they grow old by 
our side, we insensibly lose the distinct recollec- 
tion of what they once were, without the assist- 
ance of the pencil. 

This bright morning has risen upon me with 
better bealdi on its wii^s. I have accepted the 
veiy kind offer of Mr Wise and his engaging 
idaughters, and am settled in delightful apart- 
ments, situate on an high terrace, that looks im- 
mediately down upon this vast mass of animated 
water. I ^t writing at an open sash-window, in- 
haling its salubrious gales. The tide is flowing 
up, and rolls its green waves in light. 

What mercifully fine weather is ripening the 
golden harvest that waves through our land ! . O ! 
that to this gracious boon of Heaven, our rulers 
-would endeavour to add the blessings of peace !— 
that, of all the allied powers, the English would 
not be the last to gr^ow wise, and bid the sanguin- 
ary sword sleep in its scabbard ! 
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LETTER XXI. 

The Right Hon. Ladt Elbanok Bvtlbk* 

Emral, near Wrexham, Sqf. 27, 1795. 

The diiCuice between LaogoUen and Eme- 
iml 18 longer than 1 suppoBed. I kad a degree of 
pain during the jonmey, that nink my qnrits ex- 
tremelyy inspiring * fMr that it might be the laat 
I should find strength or cheerfulness to undet- 
take< Alas! dearest ladies, much did that de- 
spondence deepen die regret, that my ear no lon- 
ger drank the sweet sounds of condescending 
kindness and confidential friendship, with which 
I had been honoured bmieatfa the Arcadian 
bowers ! 

I found my beloved Mrs Price with a party of 
friends around her. Yesterday we dmed at Bren* 
ny-Peaw, taking Gwemheylid, which, in En^&h, 
means Sunny-Alders, in our way. I had heard 
much of the scene. — ^It is certainly a fine one, 
though not exactly that which enchants me. The 
prospect is very extensive. It commands the 
spires of Chester, distant twenty-miles ; and the 
terminating mountains beyond, are too distant for 
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effect. A paidai^ fmood^ skxping down to the 
v«Uej, stretches on, two miles to the right, from 
the htwns which surround the house. Beautiful 
walks are cut through this wood. In one part, 
there is an elegant summei^house, in another, one 
of the most natusal and ptcturesque grottos I have 
seen. The meadows of thb valley are richly Ter« 
dant, and the vast number of fine cattle they feed, . 
suggest patriarchal ideas which are very agreeable. 
The Deva winds along the expansive and fer- 
tile vale with capricious beauty ; and her lucid 
and singular twinings form the characteristic grace 
of the scene. 

Yesterday we dined with a venerable pair at 
Broughton, in a right venerable mansion, spacious, 
and surrounded by lai^e gardens, laid out in the 
last century. Every thing in and round this 
house breathes the spirit of anci^t days, without 
thdr decay. 

To-morrow, Mr Hughes, of thb neigfabouiv 
hood, after having new fronted, new-names his 
house. — It is to be a gala of <Knner, bdU, and 
supper. We are invited, but I must be excosed. — 
I am not in health for '^ such late wasseling." 

This nei^bourhood is rich in gentlemens seats, 
who^ udiabitants are conviviidly generous> and 
meet often : consequently that retirement, so 
dear to me m country-residence, is not likdy i» 
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be mine while I astty at Enural. It seems pecu- 
liarl J sotted to die geniiis of this phce, whose 
mansion, whose gardens and groves are mdlowed, 
and sobered by vestq;es of antiquity. 

I have die honour to remain, with every grate- 
ful impression, and die most admirii^ esteem, 
dear Lady £leanor and her charmii^ friend's 
obl^ed and affecticMiate servant. 



LETTER XXIL 

Mrs Pabby Pbicb> ofChester* 

Lichfield, Oct. 15, 1795- 

Since we separated at Emral, no waking houtf 
has passed without presenting your image, and 
the remembrance of that fortnight which your 
kindness, our mutual friendship and confidence, 
rendered so interesting ; how they illuminated my 
hours of ease and cheerfulness, and how sweedy 
they soothed those of pain and apprehension. 

My way back to Shrewsbury lay through a 
soft and smiling country, whose scenes were gild- 
ed by a mild autumnal sun. The pellucid lakes 
ot Ellsmere, with the geutly sloping hills, cover* 
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,ed witb umbrae, circling round their btoks^ andi 
risbg immei&ately from them, pleased me much. 
I divided the remainder of the week between 
'Mrs Morfaall and Mrs Fownes, in: that gay town, 
which Shenstone, in his Spenseric poem, the 
Schoolmistressi has so beaudfuUy apostrophieed. 

^^Admu'd Salopia!— tint with Tdiiial pride, 
Vieirat thy fiur fomi in Severn's crystal wave!'* 

f - . • 

We were in a round of conipanyi beneath Mr and 
Mrs Morhall's el^ant and thrice-hospitable roof. 
I had the pleasure of conversing there, one morn- 
ing, with amiable Lady Warwick. 
^ Our journey home on Monday proved safe and 
tolerably pleasant. The road is, as you know, 
generally uninteresting. Some thrills of tender 
melandioly pain .arose, as they must ever arise, 
on passing the walls of Weston, 



9» 



^ Where dear Honora's pale remaiiis are hud. 



I found my rettucn embittered by sad intelli- 
gence;-— the sudden death of your and. my rela- 
tion. Miss Hinckley, the. preceding week. I think 
you were but little acquainted with her. She had 
an. ingenuous and. good-humoured cheerA^ess, 
that engi^ied our affection ;-^-a certain naivete, 
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dMt made kcr mjr foibks igiaeaMi. Siie 
penonallj, nrtker tatt, femaititf aadi fiw, with a 
•oft 8w«eliieM in her eyes and smile* Sht aasig 
agrtmVtjf aad her disposkioii ivaa geserovs and 
chariliMe. If, ms l cad cf the spofled^Md iodal- 
geiice lamhed upon her by her late modier, aad 
which made her indolent and a little capricious, 
ihe had received a jttdicioiia ediicatio% she would 
have been above the general level, bodi in und^^ 
standbg and merit. The excessive affection die 
had always felt for her sister, married some three 
years since, excited an energy of exertion not na- 
toral to her, and more than her s t reng th was pei^ 
haps calculated to endure, in nursbg heraH sum- 
mer, through a long and dangerous Shess. From 
that illness Mrs Simmons is nowrecovering. Miss 
Hinckley drank tea widi her friend, MrsT. Whit^ 
on Sunday fortni^t — was uncommonly cheerful ; 
•^eat an hearty supper on returning to her bro- 
ther's ;— went laughing up stairs to bed at eleven ; 
— seized, iiriiile undressing, with a violent pain in 
her bowels. It soon increased to agony, — and A» 
died between four and five : her age, S8. 

Alas! what a vicdent wrench from meridiaa 
life, the pleasures of health, and the indulgent , 
kindness of a generous brother and of numerous 
friends! Since her lister^s marriage, riw used to 






be often with me. Her society was- feasant, and 
I shall loi^ r^ret her loss. 

Alas ! how frequently do events like these re- 
cal to our recollection that striking passage in 
€ms sublime audi fa«ouinte poet! 

<< There's no prerogative in honmn honni ; 

In human hearts, what holder thonght can rise. 

Than man's presumption on to^norronv^ dawn ?^ 

Mr S«dllft called upon me in an hour after my 
ammL He impartel thia lAourn&d news^ wbidi 
wn^t ib» nmm^ oi the e^enii^ in gloom* 

I have just seen Mra Hinoktey. She told me a 
stsiking circumstance of this sad event. Immedi- 
ately on being seized^ Miss Hinckley said she felt 
tluit she should die. Ttiey sent for the apodie- 
caiy> who. made Ug^t of the complaint — told them 
he woukl send a medicine^ and left her. Encou- 
raged by bis opinion, her sister^a-lawy Mrs Hinck- 
1^, whose guest Ae was, and the two attending 
servants, ridiculed the conviction, which she con- 
tinued to express, concerning the fatality of hei* 
disease. This was her striking reply : ^ Sister, I 
I hai^ seen somethiii^.— You saw it not, but I saw 
it. — What must be, must be.'' Mrs Hinckley oh- 
lerved, that these words shocked her viuth their 
resemblance to the passage of aolenm beauty 
in Tickell'fl ballad:-- 
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LETTER XXI. 

The Right Hon. Ladt Elbanok BirrtsK. 

Emral, near Wrexham, Sqf. 27, 1795. 

The diiCuice between LaogoUen and Erne- 
iml 18 longer than 1 suppoBed. I kad a degree of 
pain during the journey^ that nink my wfititM «e- 
tremelyy inspiring * f<Mur that it might be the last 
I should find strength or cheerfulness to undef- 
take< Alas! dearest ladies, much did that de- 
spondence deepen die regret, that my ear no lon- 
ger drank the sweet sounds of condescending 
kindness and confidential firiendshipi with which 
I had been honoured bmieath the Arcadian 
bowers ! 

I found my beloved Mrs Price with a party of 
Inends around her. Yesterday we dmed at firen- 
ny-Peaw, taking Gwemheylid, which, in Enf^ish, 
means Sunny- Alders, in our way. I had heard 
much of die scene. — ^It is certainly a fine on^ 
though not exactly that which enchants me. The 
prospect b very extensive. It commands the 
spires of Chester, distant twenty-miles ; and die 
terminating mountains beyond, are too distant jfbr 
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effect* A pendant "wood, riopii^ down to the 
valley, stretches on, two mSes to die r%bt, from 
the hiwns wbich surroimd the hooie. Beautiful 
walks are cut through this wood. In <me part, 
diere is an elegant summer-house, in another, one 
of the most natusal and picturesque grottos I have 
aeen. Tl»e meadowjs of this valley are richly ver* 
dant, and the vast number of fine cattle they feed, . 
suggest patriarchal ideas which are very agreeable. 
The Deva winds along the expansive and fer- 
tile vale with capricious beauty ; and her lucid 
and singular twinings form the characteristic grace 
of the scene. 

Yesterday we dined with a venerable pair at 
BroughtOB, in a right venerable mansion, spacious, 
and surrouoded by large gardens, laid out in the 
last century. Every thing in and round this 
house breathes the spirit of ancient days, without 
their decay. 

To-morrow, Mr Hughes, of this ne^bouiv 
hood, after having new fronted, new-nan^s his 
house. — ^It is to be a gala of cbmer, ball, aud 
supper. We are invited, but I must be excused. — 
I am Bot ]o health for ^^ such late wasseling.'' 

This nei^bourhood is rich in gentlemens seats, 
iK^ftO^e udiM>itants are conviviidly generous^ and 
meet often : consequently that retirement, so 
dear to me m country-residence, is not likdy tc^ 
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be mine while I ^y at Emral. It aeeais peca- 
Ikii J raited to the geniiis of this place, whoee 
mamioii, whose gardens and groves are mdlowed!, 
and sobered by vestiges of antiquity. 

I have the honour to remain^ with every grate- 
ful impressaoo^ and the most admiriog esteem, 
dear Lady £leanor and her charming fiiend's 
obliged and affectionate servant* 



LETTER XXIL 

Mrs Parry Pricb> of Chester* 

Lichfield, Oct. 15, 1795. 

Since we separated at Emral| no waking houif 
has passed without presenting your imi^^ and 
the remembrance of that fortnight which your 
kindnessi our mutual friendship and confidence, 
rendered so interesting ; how they illuminated my 
hours of ease and cheerfulness, and how sweedy 
they soothed those of pain and apprehension. 

My way back to Shrewsbury lay through a 
soft and smiling country, whose scenes were gildr 
ed by a mild autumnal sun. The pellucid lakes 
of Ellsmere, with the geutly sloping hills, cover- 
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.ed witlk nrnhng^ circling round dieir btoks^ and 
lisoig immecfiately from them, pleased me much. 
^ I ditided the renuiinder of ; the week between 
-Mrs Morhall and Mrs Fownes, in that gay town, 
which Shenston^ in his Spenseric poem, the 
Schoolmistressi has so beautifully apostrophised. 



^^ Admir'd Salopia! — lliat with Tioiial pride, 
ViewBt thy fiitr form ia Severn's ciystal ware ! 



If* 



We were in a round of conipany, beneadi Mr and 
Mrs Morhall's elegant and thrice^hospitable roof. 
I had the pleasure of conversing there, one morn- 
ing, with amiable Lady Warwick. 
, Our journey home on Monday proved safe and 
tolerably pleasant. The road is, as you know, 
generally uninteresting. Some thrills of tender 
melancholy pain ^rose, as they must ever arise, 
on passing thie walls of Weston, 



^ Where dear Honani's pale remaini are laid.** 

I found my return embittered by sad intelli- 
gence ;-^the sudden death of your and my rela- 
tion, Miss Hinckley, die preceding week. I think 
you were but little acquainted with her. She had 
an ingenuous and. good-humoured ctieerfu|hess, 
diat engiq^ oar affection;— « certain naivete, , 

VOL. IV. H ! 



s.^ 
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pononuijy rathor talii feiMUiM wui Hitf vfw^ ft 
9ott •iPielneM in her eyes «iid sodle. She mjuag 
•greetUy, aad her dkposkmi was gcacion s and 
duuitaUe. ^ miM of the spciM^Md ndal- 
geiice h tiahcd upon ker by ker late moAter, wood 
whidi made her indolent and a little c^iricioas, 
the had recetvttd a judicaoitf edacation^ she would 
have been above the general lerd, both m under- 
standing and merit. The excessive aflection die 
had always felt for her sister, married some duree 
years since^ excited an energy of exertion not na- 
tural to her, and more than her s treng th was pei^ 
haps calculated to endure, in nursing heraH sum- 
mery through a long and dangerous illness. From 
that illness Mrs Simmons is nowrecovering. Miss 
Hinckley drank tea vridi her friend, MrsT. Whit^ 
on Sunday fortnight — wns uncommonly cheerful ; 
—eat an hearty supper on returning to her bro- 
ther's ;— went laughing up stairs to bed at eleven ; 
— seized, while undressing, wMi o violent pain in 
her bowels. It soon increased to agony, — and she 
died between four and five : her age, S8. 

Alas.^ what a violent wrench from meridian 
life, the pleasures of health, and the indulgent . 
kindness of a generous brother and of numerous 
friends ! Sfaice her sister's marriage, she used to 
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be oft^ with me. Her somty was^pletsant^ and 
I shall long regret her loss. 

Alas ! how frequently do events like these re- 
cal to our recollection that striking passage in 
OAK s«blil»e aodi favowte poet! 



<< There's no prerogative in homan honn ; 

In hnman hearts, what bolder thonght can rise. 

Than man's presumption on to^morrow^ dawn ?** 

Mr Seville called ufom n^i in an hour after my 
anivaL He imparl; thia nAoumiiil news, whidi 
israpt Hm raoaaifider of the ev^og ia gloom. 

I have just seen Mrs Hinddiey. She told me a 
sinking cirouoistance of this sad event. Imraedi- 
alely on being seized. Miss Hinckley sud she felt 
that she should die. Tliey sent for the apothe- 
cavy> who BMde £g^t of the complaint — told diem 
he would send a medicine, and l^t her. Encou^ 
raged by bis opinion, her sister^inrlaw, Mrs Hinck* 
l^y, whose guest Ae was, and the two attending 
servants, ridiculed the conviation, which she coo- 
tinned to express, concerning the fatality of her 
disease. This was h^ striking reply : ^ Sister, I 
I have seen ecmiething. — ^You saw it not, but I saw 
it. — What must be, must be.^ Mrs Hinckley ob- 
served, that these w<»ds shocked her with dieir 
resemblance to tim passage of sdbnm beauty 
inTickellVbalkul:-- 
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^ Ilwir • ynhtf ym tmmnihmtp 

WUch ngrt, I mutt not ttiy } 
I Me • hiiid, yott eaopot lee, 

WUch beckoni me aw^r * 

4 

Poor Mias HincUey.tifled to be fond of llHt 
Utile poem. Those linef probably occurred to her 
with a sort of delirious impressioiii and produced 
an imaginary spectre. 

So far of my letter was written last night, — it 
proved a ?ery disturbed onei The sulphureous 
atmosphere, which produces tfauiyler,al#ays makes 
me ill, afiecting my respiration, and rendering me 
feverish. Such I found myself afker siq>per; ye^ 
•thus late in the year, little suspected the cause; 
that summer-tempest would shake t' the sear and 
yellow leaves.** After lying vrakeful and-disor- 
.dered, from eleven till two, I fell asleep^ and was 
awakened about three with the roar of violent 
Sunder, and with flashes of vivid lightning. My 
maids, knowing my terrors, ctme to me. Thtnk 
God the storm did not last long. I have lain late 
ihb morning and risen unwell ; but the day clears 
up, and I revive. Hope you do not suffer, Uke 
myself, both in body and spirit, from an inflmed 
-and pealing horizon. 

Adieu ! love to Mrs Pidi^mi of firyn-y-JFunftu, 
to Mi»s Carrol, to M^ Hayman, to the dear litde 
ones. Ah Wales! by how -midi^ vestiges of vd^ 
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membered kkdboess art ' thou eo^tewed to mj 
heart! 



LETTER XXIIL 

Mbs Maby Powys. 

Lichfield, Nov. 17, 1795. 

Wb are in the same situation, dear friend, — ^per- 
petually forced into loi^ reluctant silences to each 
other, and to many besides who are dear to us. 
It is only a month since I received yoUr last, 
bearing the long date of August die 20di. When 
it arrived^ I had recently set out for Wales. My 
health and spirits needed mudi every restorative 
they could obtain from changed air, mountain* 
gales, coast-residence, and abstinence from the 
pen, with ^icemption also from the uneasy con- 
8ciousne89 of not fulfilling the claims made upon 
its exertion. Therefore 1 left orders that no let* 
lers, arriving in my absence, should be sent after 
me, but wait my return. Thus yours, with almost 
twenty others; remained some weeks unopened 
m my house* 

Your ex(9usiop9 to Ireland by Holyhead, have 
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fmadOkimi Tta ymnk tb^ Claaiitiirticlwitiiu ^ 
Laiigollen*8 Vales. I lived at Mr Roberts' himse 
afortn^t of this absence^ rituateon a held moaiH 
tain diat rises amidst dieir scenes* On my road 
thidier^ I passed four (ky 8 wiSi joor friends, Mr aiid 
Mrs and Miss Wmgfields m Shrewsboiy — brea;di* 
ing many a sigb, as I passed -and repassed die ve- 
nerable Abbey-walls — ^your native walls — scene of 
your infant sports — haiirits of your youth — ^with« 
in whose bounds I passed with you many a day 
of interest and delight, that passed swiftly on in 
the blighter yteir8t>f life and fricttiddiip ;— ^mytaind 
pireviottdy strung to life Nearest sente of tfiese 
yeamingSy byfheinexpressibley yet to yon perfect- 
ly conceivable sensations which arose in toy heiait, 
on travellmg under die park w^ of Weston : — 
sad, sacred spot! 

From Mt Roberts' I went to Barmouth, dis* 
taut dience about fifty tofles. Whsct kndseapes, 
matchless surely on this islittid, did dibse fifty 
miles e&hibit ! Barmottdi is in the tray of C»r« 
dtgan. I staid diere a month, alteoift baked by 
the intense beat of fiie weather, and of the alitua* 
tion ; for into that western bay, concaved by vM 
monntains, western winds oaSycan bbw, whfle 
every apartment of the lodgingijionses liave the 
same aspect, so oppressive when the sunfiames it 
a snltiy horizon. I fntd scarcely a da/s health 



stliii (therci sn^ thank God^ have «caroe]y 
known.a da/s iUaess sboe I retamed home. One 
baa heard ^ the after-benefits recdved from ex-r 
Ciur8)DB8« I hope Z may flaDter myself with hav* 
ii^ detained that aisukig good; but really^ at Bar- 
vaoulhi the oceatt-breezeB, passing over a bed of 
boDniog tsandy that intervenes between the town 
and the a^ seemed the Sirocco galea of Italy, 
Tlie semicircular mouttta«3|s wis high, but bai^ea^ 
and somewhat nioiK>k)wus. An half mile's walk 
Wf the turnpike road, cut aa the rocks, conducts 
us to soetieiy, great beyond all I had seen, and 
totally tmUke every other ftfospeot that had met 
nay ey9» It continues, in iMBabated and varied 
grandeur, to XMgeUy^ ft ten^^nile stage, and which 
I had traveled in daikness a^ peril extr^ne; 
but I refMssod it, on my return, benealh a bright 
naeming sun. Its peculiar leatutes are formed by 
sm estuafy of the aea, bres&lag in amongst rocks 
aod mountains, imoMase in their ^elevatioi^ and 
tumbled about in mi^nificmit disorder; 6omQ 
nieUy civttained wilh foliage, aad olhf^s bare; the 
watery when the tide is upi formii^ apparent lakes 
amongst diem, which esoeed idieJboasted grandeur 
of Ulswater, as I was assured by a gentleman of 
aeemnate observation, who had seen bodi coun- 
tfies. fkom I>olge% to IjangdUei^ romantic 
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beauty aBsumes softer featiiresy profuiMly ilDitiiig^ 
sylvan luxuriance to mountakkms suUiiiiity. 
' This excursion has given me the b(»ioar aod^ 
happiness of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Poo- 
sonby's friendshipi the cdebrated Reduses .of 
Lai^dUen Vale. Their retreat, as you have* 
doubtless heard, if you have not scten it, is a little 
temple, consecrate to Friendship and ihe Muses, 
and adorned by the hands of all the Graces. 
Their lawns and bowers breathe the same qmit 
of consununate el^ance. They aie women of 
genius, taste, and knowledge,-— souf^t, in their beau- 
teous retirement, by the grea^ the literary, and the 
ingenious. Devoted to each other, their expand^ 
ed hearts have yet room for . other warm attach- 
ments. Mrs Powys of Berwick stands high in 
their esteem, and they have known her long. They 
assure me, that the uncommon beauty of her face, 
the pensive and expressive sen^ent of her coim^ 
tenance, and the serene grace of her majestic and 
fine form, exactly delineate die intd%ent mind 
and feeling heart that animate them. The ekgmit 
style of her lettelv, with one of wbich die has 
honoured me, confirm their high furaise of her 
understanding. Nor can I doufa^ that she equally 
merits their glowing eulogium on her virtues. 
They tell me that the envy, always excited by her 
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superiorities^ and of late more inflamed by the liigh 
comiection she has made for her lovely daughter^' 
Liady Fielding, has made her a few industrious 
fees amongst the lades of her vijcinity, some of 
them villifying and shunning her. Ah ! they would' 
do better to imitate the condescending sweetness 
they so little resemble. 

liady Eleanor and Miss Ponspnby anxiously 
inquired if you, and this your beauteous cousin, 
were on terms of amity. I told them that I did 
not recollect to have heard you mention Mrs 
Powys, except in genend terms. They observed^ 
that she always spoke of you with much regard. 

What a charming description your last letter 
gives me of Sandgate, on the Kentish coaist. How 
rarely, as diere, do trees and flowers luxuriantly 
adorn the ocean's side. A poet has asked, 

'* Who seeks to plock the fragrant rose, 
IVom the bare heatb, or ooqr beach P* 

-^utthe beach of Sandgate shows us roses. Ihop# 
its fine air and bathing restored your friend Miss 
Hardy's health, whom you so kindly accompaiiie4 
^ther, and so assiduously nursed. Well do ][ 
know the generous energy of your attentions on 
occasions like these ; — indeed on all occasions 
whore friendship needs them* 



I beard imidi n SkrofMm mt Mm 
S/t boMily ftnd gnK:e8>; of the o o t n i tea t ihey IhhI 
aeeMed to mAe of Mr P/t |»trt. Doek dme 
bvb the abiA?— and ^iH he sedc btkt fcr ka 
woiiBd •! the altar of Hymen f Adiea! 



LETTRR xxnr: 

J. Whytb, Eif^ of DwkXm *• 

SiK, Lklf^ld, Nov. 9,7, 1795. 

You ha^ done toe a grett deal «9f honour* 
F!rom the itime I neoehwd yolir faigeniout preaent, 
I have waited for an opporlnnity of aendidg yon 
my acknowledgments by a private conveyance ; 
yet^ though I frequently see peraons tmvelUng from 
hence into Ireland, the desired -chande has not, in 
the interim, been mine, and I grow impatient of 
appea(riag ungrateftil. 

The verses, entitled LidifteM, in this YOlome, 
compliment me with partial eflegance. I wish 
tny talents possessed, in reality, those powers you 

* Dn recehriDg from him a present of his poems, in one to- 
laae, printed by IfwrdilMAsat Mblii,ia tteyear vm^S. 
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80 gritantly iin|mte to tlie«^ of supporting die 
hitellectiial gkrrj oi this any darlii^ city ;— haunt 
of my youth, and endewed to nve by tender ves« 
tiges of the long-bdoved and now everbistingly 
afbsent. 

I consider wy absence from LiehfieM unlucky, 
iifhen^ in August ITSS, you ftvoured me with 
n vbit. I was then in Berbyshire aft a musioo 
mating. That formight's^cursiony and one other 
of 'ataonlii's duration, w^ere the only times that 
fifial duty could allow me to leave home from 
the year 17S6 till 1790^tvtien my wHling fetters 
were moumfidly and for ever broken. 

Your muse has entwined another wreath for 
mine in the collateral eulogium on dear Major 
Andre's monody. I am gratified that the tribute 
of my true friendship for him, and for his yet 
dearer Honora, is poetically pleasing to you. Praise 
meets an animated welcome, '^ when those applaud 
us who themselves, excel.'' 

ft jars me to find the beautiful Churchyard of 
Gray not an original composition. I cannctt doubt 
your evidence ; yet surely it had better have be<Ml 
suppressed, unless the title of the work alluded to^ 
as its model, had been recolllected. The late Mr 
T. Warton, in his finely critical edition «of MiK 
ton's lesser poems, proves that the plan, and near* 
ly dl tlte descriptions of Allegro, U Penieroso^ 
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were taken fiom tbe older poet BrowD c ■ ■ b ut 
dien be gives us th6 rude block from which tlieie 
Pbidian statues were canred. That should al ways' 
be doo^ when, plag^arisad is diaiged upon a great 
author. Respecting Pamela jou have done so ki 
this v<diiine.^-^We could nqt, it is tnie> enrol him 
in the list of great poets, even if much, bis best 
work, the Hermit, had been his own, and not, as 
jou have evinced, a mere versification. 

Great is the fertility of your ideas m the conh 
position of prologue and epilogue; thijit for the 
jubilee play-house, is peculiariy my favourite. 

Your poem, the Theatre, contains many sweet 
passages, and involves very just moral, as well as 
technical satire and admonition^ while the notes 
give us mteresting stage-biography. It enables us 
.to see and hear Miss Sheridan's Jane Shore wi|h 
our mind's organs — to feel the melting graces she 
displayed in that character. But it grieves me to 
find in this work no mention of tbe Siddonian star 
—that brightest female luminary that ever shone 
in the dramatic sphere. A Rosciad, published ia 
the year 1792> and that glorious actress not 
pamed!!! 

I perfectly inemember Mrs Cibber and Mrs 
Pritchard, youqg as I was when I saw them^ in all 
their capital characters, the last season of their 
performii^. X have th^ most, discriminating r^ 

11 
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<x>Uectkni of dieir diffsrent excdlenciest Mrs 
Gibber had very pathetic powers ; her features, 
though not beautiful, were delicate and veiy ex- 
pressive; but she uniformly pitched her silver 
voice, so sweedy plaintive, in too high a key to 
produce that endless variety of intonation widi 
which Mrs Siddons declaims. 
. Mrs Pritchard's voice was clear, distinct, and 
Tarious; but her figure coarse and large, nor Could 
her features, plain even to hardness, at least when 
I saw them, exhibit the witchery of expression. 
She was a just and spbrited actress; a more per- 
fectly good speaker than her more elegant, more 
fescinating contemporary. 

Mrs Siddons has all the pathos of Mrs Gibber, 
widi a dionsand times more variety in its exertion ; 
and she has the justness of Mrs Pritchard; — 
while only Ghirrick's countenance* could ever vie 
vrith her's m those endless shades of meaning, which 
almost make her charming voice superfluous ; while 
di^fine proportion and majesty of her forni, and. 
die beauty of her fece,^ eclipse the remembhince 
•f all her less consummate predecessors. 

I scarce know a couplet I like better than one 
in this poem, of which I am jealously complain>^ 
ing,— dins, 

^ The itch of cavily festering to disease, 

No «rt cao cirmibribe, no seniss please.*" . 



Thft aaaertiiMi b to true, andsovrflexprasMd 
I aaid jetlmitly^ hmmme I cosfess that almcMt U3 
iDteretlii^ to me as the mojmk repHtelicMi of my 
fntttck it the fime of centaBponury talents^ 

I oonclude the poem i&quMliioa waa compoagd 
before dui baif^t ovb attaiseil it» zenilh ;-*<4ii%, 
wben a good man has made his wiH^ yoiL know it 
IS easy^ as new merit comes forwavdi to add a 
codicil. 

Mrs Yates had something which might be larm;* 
ed the rant of action. I conclude yon bad bet 
performance in your eye when you sntiriaed dnmb 
Af9Wf violence which yon attrttnite in generd tn 
the actresses of that period. Mrs Barry, now 
Mrs Crawford^ was then a very pleasing and just 
perfbimer^ in her piime^ and utterly eneaipt from 
rant of any kind^ and yet you there make no ezcep* 
tion in her favour. It is unfortunate that a poem 
should appear, which declares that not vain were 
the fears of the Tragic Muse, that, whenP^tduurd 
and Gibber were lost to her^ she thonld never be- 
hold their equals ; that it should appear uM the very 
period when our stage boasts an actress vrfao unites 
their different exceUencieS, in a degree snpeiiou to 
them both. In the conchmon of your poem, you 
should have made your palinode in justice to hec 
transcendence. 
The poem» entitled the NQsi«ay» like the oiange 



tree, be«r» fniti and Aowen «t OKe<*-dke A&wen 
' of coaipUmei^ aod die £mits of moailorj in- 
fltractioii. 

Your mute i» elegantly dressed as a bird»-aigbt 
belle. I%e woi4d have been yet more wekome 
to me in a {Jain blue gowB> with oidy her n^nn- 
ne charmsy as bdng less costly to her parent. 

When dreumstances fkkv\k again lead you, or 
any of your family, through this city, I hope, ftom 
being fortunately at home, to express, vifva voce, 
my sense ot your attention to me. Meantime, 
«m1 always, rec<Jlection shall cherish its impress 
siQii.*^! have the honour to be, Sir, 8lc. 



LETTER XXV. 
Rbv. T, S. Wh alley. 

Lichfield, Nov. 30, 1795. 

1 AM haf^y to find, dirough fioral correspon- 
dence, dmt my dear friends, on their beftuteouf 
mountain, were recently well and cheerful. 

So htdy as you preceded me in North-Wales, 
both in scenery and society, I shall say little to 
you of a tour which gratified every vrish I could 
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I bemi imtdi in £lm>palnle mt Mite 
S/t beMily mmI gnces^ of Ikt oo ta ^iteB t Ibej Ind 
aeeMed to mrise of Mr P/t ^it. Docfe tfane 
b«rb die abaft?— and %iH ke sedc bolM tw ite 
woMid At Ibe altar -of Hymen ^ Adies! 
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J. Whytb, Esf^ of DttUin *. 

SiB, Lichfield, N(yo. 27, 1795. 

You Innre ibne me a grcttt deal «f iioaour. 
Ffcm the idme I i^eoeii«d yetor ingeinoiit preaent, 
I have waited fer an opportanity of aendhig yo« 
my acknowledgments by a private conveyance; 
yet, though I fipe^eatly see pertons tewveUaq; ^m 
hence into Ireland, the decked tjlandellaii not, in 
the interim, been mine, and I grow impatient of 
appestrii% nngrateful. 

The verses, entitled Lidifield, in this volmhe^ 
compliment me with partial elegance. I wbik 
my talents possessed, in reality, those powers you 

^ On recehriog From him a present of his poems^ In one vo- 
laae, printed by Macchbaltoat DuMiyUi teywr 17fS«-*^. 
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SO gallwtly iin{iof0 to them, of supporting the 
hiteUectiial glory of this any dftrling city ;-Jianiit 
of my youdi^ and endewed to me by tender ves** 
tiges of the long-beioved aod now everkatingly 
lAsent. 

I codiider my nbseiice from LichfieM unlneky, 
ivhen, in Aogiist 1788, yon ftvoured me with 
ik visk. I WHBS then in Iknrbydiire fft a musio*' 
mating. That for^gfat's^cursion^imd one other 
of a month's daratkm, w^re the only times that 
fifial duty cou^d allow me to leave home from 
the year 1786 till 179^^tvtiai my wilUng fetters 
were momtifully and for ever broken. 

Your muse has entwmed another wreath for 
mine in the collateral eulogium on dear Major 
Andre's monody. I am gratified that the tribute 
of my true friend^ip for him, and for his yet 
dearer Honoia, is poetically pleasing to you. Praise 
meets an uitmated welcome, " when those applaud 
us who dfemsehres^exteL" 

It jars me to find the beautifoll Churchyard of 
Gray not an original composition, I cannot doubt 
your evidence ; yet surely it had better have becM 
suppressed, unless die title of the work alluded tO| 
as its model, had been recollected. The hte Mr 
T. Warton, in his finely critical edition of Mil^ 
ton's lesser poems, proves that the plan, and near* 
ly dl tlie descriptions ctf Allegro, U Penserose^ 
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wtfe taken ffom die older poci Browo o ■■ b ut 
then be gives us th^ nide block from wkicb them 
PhkUan statues wen carved: That should alwi^ 
be done when, plag^arisoi is diarged upon a great 
author. Respecting Pamela jou have dome so m 
this vdoiiie.^^We could UQt, it is tnie» enrol him 
in the list of great poets, even if much, his best 
work, the Hermit, had been his own, and not, aa 
you have evinced, a mere versification. 

Great is the fertflity of your ideas in die comn 
position of prologue and epilogue; that for the 
jubilee play-house, is peculiarly my lavpurite. 

Your poem, the Theatre, contains many sweet 
passives, and iuvolves very just moral, as well as 
technical satire and admonition^ while the notes 
give us mterestii^ stage-biography. It enables us 
.to see and hear Miss Sheridan's Jane Shore wiMi 
our mind's organs — to feel the melting graces die 
displayed in that character. But it grieves nie to 
find in this work no mention of the Siddwian star 
—that brightest female luminary that ever shone 
in the dramatic sphere. A Rosciad, published in 
the year 1792, and that glorious actress not 
named ! ! ! 

I perfectly remember Mrs Cibber and Mrs 
Pritchard, youqg as I was when I saw them^ in all 
their capital characters, the last season of their 
performing. I have th^ most, discriminating ro- 
il 
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• 

collection of dieir 6i^f&kt excdleacies* Mrs 
Gibber had very pathetic powers ; her features^ 
though not beautiful^ were delicate and very ex- 
pressive; but she uniformly pitched her silver 
vcMce^ so sweetly plaintive, in too high a key to 
produce diat endless variety of intonation with 
which Mrs Siddons declaims. 
. Mrs Pritchard's voice was clear, distinct, and 
various; butherfigurecoarseand large, nor eould 
her features, plain even to hardness, at least when 
I saw them, exhibit the witchery of expression. 
She was a just smd spirited actresa; a more per- 
fectly good speaker than her more elegant, more 
fascinating contemporary. 

Mrs Siddons has all the pathos of Mrs Gibber, 
with a thonsand times more variety in its exertion ; 
and she has the justness of Mrs Pritchard ;— 
wl)ile only Garrick's countenance 'could ever vie 
with h^V in those endless shades of meaning, which 
almost make her charming voice superfluous ; while 
Ae fine proportion and majesty of her fornk^ and 
die beauty of her face,^ eclipse the remembhince 
•f all her less consummate predecessors. 

I scarce know a couplet I like better than one 
in this poem, of which I am jealously complains 
ing,--thMs, 

^ The itch of cavil, festering to disease. 

No «rt CM circambfibe, 00 geniiis please.** . 



♦ 

Thft aaaertiiMi b to true, andso-wdl expmsed 
I aaid jetlmitly, hmmme I cmifess that almoftt a» 
iDteretlii^ to me as the mojmk repHtelicMi of n^ 
fmmia u die fime of centaBponury talents^ • 

I concliide tke poem i&qtteslpioa waa compoaed 
before dui biight ovb ataiaed it» zenith ;-**<tety, 
when a good man has made his wiU^ yoiL know il 
IS easy^ as new merit comes forward, to add a 
codicil. 

Mrs Yates had something which might be larm^ 
ed the rant of action. I conclude yon had bet 
performance in your eye when you satirised dumb 
AeWf violence which you attrHmte in generd tni 
the actresses of that period. Mrs Barry, now 
Mrs Crawford^ was then a very pleasing and just 
perfoimer, in her piime, and utterly exempt from 
rant of any kind, and yet you there make no ezcep* 
tion in her favour. It is unfortunate that a poem 
should appear, which declares that not vain w^e 
the fears of the Tragic Muse, that, when P^tchard 
and Gibber were lost to her, she should, never be- 
hold their equals ; that it should appeat uM the. veiy 
period when our stage boasts an actresr who unites 
their different excellencieS> in a degree superiou to 
them both. In the coochmon of yoi^r poem, yoii 
should have made your palinode in ju^Me to hfic 
transcendence. 
The poem» entitled tbfi NosiiEay^ like the oiange 
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tree, be«r» frdili and Aowen «t OBce**-dke flowers 
of coaipUmei^ aod die fruits of m^Ak^rj in- 
elniction. 

Yovr muee is elegantly dressed as a bird»-aight 
Mle. I%e would have been yet more wekome 
to me in a pkm blue gowB> with oidy her n^nn- 
ne charms, as being less eost^ to her ]»arent. 

When drcumstuEices AnU again lead you, or 
any of your family, through this city, I hope, from 
being fortunately at home, to ^^press, viva voce, 
wmj sense of your attention to me. Meantime, 
mmI always, recollection shall cherkh itr impress 
siQii.*^! have the honour to be, Sir, 8cc. 
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LETTER XXV. 
Rbv. T. S. Wh alley. 

Lichfield, Nov. 30, 1795. 

1 AM haf^y to find, dirough floral correspon* 
dence, dmt my dear friends, on their beauteouf 
mountain, were recently well and cheerful. 

So lately as you preceded me in North-Wales, 
both in scenery and society, I shall say little to 
you of a tour which gratified every wish I could 
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.form as to both ;— -not eveo of the ynie of vwim, 
thrice consecrmted ;— 4n the thirteeoth ceatwy, by 
patriot glory and Petrarchan love— in. our dt^ 
:hy virgin friendahip ■rfaliring all one has read of 
jt)mantic deganoe, dignified by knotriedge mod 
virtue. I cannot doubt your haviog explored aH 
those curious vestiges of love, and vidour ia' iq^ 
pasty widi which the vale abounds^ and vrhiefa aie 
so interestii^ to the poet and the antiquarian. 

During my visit to Mrs Price at Emml, die 
.told me Mrith.what warm partiality you had men- 
tioned me to her ; and I found the same generotts 
efforts to inspire prepossession in my favour c^>e- 
rating in the kind and friendly attentions I receiv- 
ed from Mr and Mrs Fletcher, amidst the Meso- 
potamian plains of Owemheylid ; firom Mr and 
Mrs Parry, in dieir beautiful villa in the green 
and narrow val^ of Gresford,. winding away with 
its steep rocks and pellucid river, roaring and 
frothing through a rocky channel; from Mrs 
Kleanor Warrington, in her cottage, on the nearer 
brink, and on the graceful i>end of that dinning 
river, in Gresford vaUey.-^-We dined with her, and 
|n a large party. There I saw, for a sho^t timei 
your beautiful friend, Mrs Ross, and received se? 
veral benign glances from her bright dark eyes, 
fere she announced herself to me a^ your friend. - 

Mrs £• \Varrington's abode, plain^ in its elt|;a^ 
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9,18, in the exterior appearance^ dieinost 
consistendy a cotta^ of any I have seen^ that take 
the name — or rather, from having no second stoiy, 
itlodcs likdachister* of cottages. Fbr a ^cene, 
to Tint rather 'than to live in^ it'faas 'the most r(>- 
iimatic fascmation. The green sloping bank/ of 
hivrnf smoothness, on which vre step from the 
foldirig doors of the parloar^ with itsi weeping wil- 
low, virhose p^nduit branches almost dip in the 
dadiingriver, forms a picture of cool sequestr^on, 
deiiglKfefuUy associated with the perception, or the 
idea of siimmier sultrniess. Froim the noise of its 
waters, I could ianey it the resounding house of 
Albunea, the abode of Horace, and consecrated 
by his lyre. Mr Roberts' situation would please 
you more, '^ h^h on a lofty mountain's airy 
brow.** 

I met also your engaging friends, the Miss War- 
ringtons, at a rural dinner, amid the ruins of Valle- 
Crucis abbey. Arm in arm, as we walked through 
that impressive scene, you and Mrs Whalley were 
our frequent theme. What a miraculous talent 
for painting does one of those fine young women 
possess !-«--uninstructed, to be able to copy one of 
the most capital of Angelica's pictures, the sleep- 
ing Penelope, witfi a fidelity that astonishes ! I 
first saw the original at Mr Parry's, in Gresford 
valley, and Miss W/s copy at Sir Foster Cunliffe's. 

VOL. IV. I 
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What engaging maimers has Mrs Parry!— I am 
sure you admire my long-admired, long-beloyed 
LadyConliffe. 

O Mr Whalley, hoMr perilous are the times ! If 
I am disgusted widi ministry, for dieir insane per- 
^tence in a war diat Jms long been unmodved, 
and ruinous to this countiy, I am still more in- 
dignant at the Catilines of the minority, who are 
seeking to plunge the nation in all die horrors of 
anarchy, by their gross misrepresentadons of a* 
bill, now absolutely necessary, to prevent the fiu*- 
ther spreading of die pestilential taint of republi- 
can principles amidst the undtKcmii^ vulgar; — 
necessary to save us from the ruins and horrors 
in which France is plui^ed. I tremble for die 
event, though our prospects brighten in the east, 
and though the demon-legions are repulsed ia 
Germany. Farewell ! 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler. 

Lichfield, Dec. 9, 1795. 

Before I speak to yoii^ dearest La^ Eleanor^ 
of the contents of your thrice-gratifyiDg, thrice- 
beautiful letter^ suffer me to present my thanks 
for a bounteous present of fruit^treeis. They will 
will be &e pride of my garden^ and I shall watch 
their growdi with solicitude^ as the pledges of an 
hi^hl3r-prized friendship. 

I rejoice that my poem> on LangoUen Vale, 
meets a reception of such partial warmth from 
the bright spirits it celebrates, and whose praise I 
more desire for it than fame ; yet am I conscious 
how largely that praise transcends its merit. I 
believe its poetic stamina are not weaker than those 
of the best of my writings ; my utmost hope, as 
to its essential merit, ** has that extent, — ^no more 'J* 
— ^but indeed, indeed^ none of my compositions 
have any pretence to vie with the Darwinian muse, 
in the splendours of imagination. 

I am sorry that only my two essays on Ricbardr 
son's Clarissa please you^ in the collection entitled 
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.form as to both ;— not ereo of the ynie o£ yales^ 
thrice consecrmted ;— in the thirteeoth ceatvy, bj 
patriot glory and Petrarchan love— m our dag^ 
Jbj virgin friendahip ■rfaliring all one hasreMl of 
jt)mantic ekgance, dignified by knoi4edge and 
virtue. I cannot doubt your haviog explorod aH 
those curious vestiges of love, and vidour in' agea 
past, widi which die vale abounds^ and which me 
so interesting to die poet and the antiquarian. 

During my visit to Mrs Price at Ebu«1, she 
told me with, what warm partiality you had ma^ 
tioned me to her ; and I found the same generous 
efforts to inspire prepossession in my favour op^f 
rating in die kind and friendly attentions I receiv- 
ed from Mr and Mrs Fletcher, amidst the Meso- 
potamian plains of Owemheylid ; from Mr and 
Mrs Parry, in their beautiful villa in the green 
and narrow val^ of Gresford,. wiipding away with 
its steep rocks and pellucid river, roariiq^ and 
frothing through a rocky channel; from Mrs 
Kleanor Warrington, in her cottage, on the nearer 
brink, and on the graceful i>end of that dinning 
river, in Gresford vaUey.-^-We dined with her, and 
in a large party. Tl^ere I saw, for a shojrt timei 
your beautiful friend, Mrs Ross, and received se^ 
veral benign glances from her bright dark eyes, 
ere she announced herself to me a^ your friend. 

Mrs £. \Varriiigton's abode, plaiOf in its elt|;8nt 
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neatness, is, in the ^sterior appearance, the most 
consisliently a cott^ of any I have seen, that take 
the name — or rather, from having no second stoiy, 
itlooks likdachtster* of cottages. F^r a scene, 
to msk rather than to live in, it' has 'the most r(>- 
iimatic fascination. The green sloping bank, of 
hivrnf smoothness, on which we step from the 
foldirig doors of the parloar; with itsi weeping wil- 
low, whose p^ndtot branches almost dip in the 
dadiingriver, forms a picture of cool sequestr^on, 
deiig^uUy associated with the perce|>tion> or the 
idea of summer sultrifiess.- Froim the noise of its 
waters, I could fancy it the resounding house of 
Albuniea, the abode of Horace, and consecrated 
by his lyre. Mr Boberts' situation would please 
you more, ^ h^h on a lofty mountain's airy 
brow.** 

I met also your engaging friends, the Miss War- 
ringtons, at a rural dinner, amid the ruins of Valle- 
Crucis abbey. Arm in arm, as we walked through 
that impressive scene, you and Mrs Whalley were 
our frequent theme. What a miraculous talent 
for painting does one of those fine young women 
possess !— •uninstructed, to be able to copy one of 
the most capital of Angelica's pictures, the sleep- 
ing Penelope, vntfi a fidelity that astonishes ! I 
first saw the original at Mr Parry's, in Gresford 
valley, and Miss W/s copy at Sir Foster Cunliffe's. 

VOL. IV. I 
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What engaging manners has Mrs Parry!— I am 
sure yoo admire my long-admired, long-beloved 
LadyCdnliffe. 

O Mr Whalley, bow perilous are tbe times! If 
I am disgusted witb ministry, for dieir insane pef> 
^tence in a war diat Jms long been unmotived, 
and ruinous to this countiy, I am still more in- 
dignant at the Catilines of the minority, who are 
seeking to plunge die nation in all die horrors of 
anarchy, by their gross misrepresentations of a* 
bill, now absolutely necessary, to prevent the fiu*- 
ther spreading of the pestilential taint of republi- 
can principles amidst the undiscemh^ vulgar; — 
necessary to save us from the ruins and horroTB 
in which France is plui^ed* I tremble for die 
event, though our prospects brighten in the east, 
and though the demon-legions are repulsed ia 
Germany. Farewell ! 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler. 

Lichfield, Dec. 9, 1795. 

Before I speak to you^ dearest La^ Eleanor, 
of the contents of your thrice-gratifying, thrice- 
beautiful letter, 8u£Fer me to present my thanks 
for a bounteous present of fruit-treed. They \inll 
will be die pride of my garden, and I shall watch 
their growth with solicitude, as the pledges of an 
highly-prized friend^ip. 

I rejoice that my poem, on LangoUen Vale, 
meets a reception of such partial warmth from 
the bright spirits it celebrates, and whose praise I 
more desire for it than fame ; yet am I conscious 
how largely that praise transcends its merit. I 
believe its poetic stamina are not weaker than those 
of the best of my writings ; my utmost hope, as 
to its essential merit, '^ has that extent, — ^no more :^ 
— ^but indeed, indeed, none of my compositions 
have any pretence to vie with the Darwinian muse, 
in the splendours of imagination. 

I am sorry that only my two essays on Richard- 
son's Clarissa please you, in the collection entitled 
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Variety. The generality of them appear to me 
agreeablei amu8ing| animated; by no means with- 
out interest, or deficient in wit and hmnoiir, though 
not of fascinatii^ eloquence : I thought them on 
a level with the papers of the Spectator. I have 
ever considered those as gready over-praised «and 
over-mted as works of geniusi of which I cannot 
perceive that they contain any very bright ema- 
nations. « 

O! certeinly Johnson's quotation, in his folio 
Dicdonaryi under the word rhymeyfrom Drydc%lo 
the disparagement of Mflton, is of the saoM coi»- 
plexionwith hk citing the evident burlesque, tfieTe- 
tradi<mkm ^nnet, as a 6pecimen of that pnat 
poet's manner of waiting sonnets }— but the injus- 
tice, in the. former instance, is not so bvoad and 
enormous as in the latter. Dryden probably. i&- 
liked Milton for the censurable supercQiousnese 
with which he had called him, ^' die man lof 
rhyme;" but Dryden's dislike hid'not^be^itteii- 
ness of Johnson's, because he wai a }>6tter«teiii- 
pered man. Neither had John0<Mi^s aversira- the 
excuse of piqued pride and pessonal soreness^ — He 
hated the man for hb party^ and his poetry fo^ its 
pre-eminence. Of blank verse, of odes, and of 
sonnets, he omits no occasion of speaking disdain- 
fully, without making any exception in favour of 
Milton ; and, for tfrat author^s writmgis in theco^^ 
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,pkt rfayme^ hewas glad to quote Ae idle cemare 
of Diyden. ' Wfaatthen, as a j^oet/ did he leaTe 
khn^To be sure^nvfaen, in writbg the life of diat 
transdrardctet writer^ he was obliged to rerriemt die 
Pavadiie Losty he diu-st not, with all his effiron** 
tfeiy, iwkUold a considerable pdrtioa of praise : 
-^^^but be praises Milton undef the ej^ .of the 
public as Pistol eat Ins leek under that joS Flit* 
,ellen. ^fter all, he endeavours* to do away> col- 
lectively, all his reluctant praise of that ^lious 
Mad beautifubpoem, by observingi that no person 
dosesits pages with the desice of recurring to diem; 
— that its perusal is always a task, never a'plear 
sure-— or to ihat effect. • A self-evident, J txould 
almost say an impudent £akefaood ; since there, ca^ 
be no inducement to resume a work of ims^i^ar 
don in our native language, the penisal of which 
had afibrded us no del%ht, but had inspired o^lj 
weariness; therefore, if Johnson's asserdon was 
not a fsdsehood, no one would look twice into 
Milton's Paradise Ix>st — ^with which, in fact, 
every person of poetic taste is familiar. 

I am flattered extremely by the conviction yoi^ 
^press, that my centenary of sonnets, and which 
form a sort of compendiiun of my sentiments^ opi- 
nions, and impressions, during the course of more 
.than twenty years, would be acceptable to the 
public; — but I have always fdt a reluctance ip 
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with dangerouB weapons. One woold certainly 
repel the dire reality at every hazard. How could 
you entertain such a thought as diat upoo tlie 
testimony of which my eye now ghmoes i viz* limt, 
if it were possible, you would remove my pains, 
and avert my dangers, by taking them upon your- 
self; — ^you, a ^ife and mother ; — ^I, a single uncon- 
nected being, whose death could not to any per- 
son be a momentous loss!— I hope and trust,:dear 
Madam, that we shall neither of us be the victim 
of die most terrible disease imaginaUd. 

Mortifying is the knowle(%e, — how totally JA* 
competent the enei^gies of my mind, abaled by 
time, and frequent want of health, to meet the 
fires of such high-wrought enthusiasm. In my 
best days, however I might admire and revere 
unbebeld excellence, whether real or imaginary; 
yet I will not boast that my heart was ever 
capable of feeling strong affection without per* 
sonal consciousness. It was not sufficiently spi* 
ritualized. 

You are under a spell, of strange potency, re- 
specting me. It is enough to make me dread our 
meetii^, aware as I am of the consequences of 
h^h-raised expectations ; — that it is with them as 
with the sea, 

^ The higher their fiill tides impetnons flow. 
The farther back ajaio they ebbmg go," 
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i^hen experience banishes the moon-struck influ- 
ence. . 

I cannot endure to see a creature^ so imperfect 
as myself^ invested with attractions and excellen- 
cies to which I have no pretence. Perfectly do 
I feel the ground on which I stand. I know that 
I have talentSi and. some good qualities ; that I am 
ingenuous; that my mind is neither stained nor 
embittered by envy ; that I detest injustice, and 
am grateful for every proof of affection. I can 
believe what I am told about my countenance ex- 
pressing the feelings of my heart; biitlhaveno 
charms^ no grace, no elegance of form or deport- 
ment. If, in youth, my complexion was clear, 
glowing, and animated ; if my features were agree- 
able, though, not regular, they have been the vic- 
tims of time. When tolerably well, the cheerful- 
ness (^ my temper is unclouded^ — ^but, beneatl^ 
die pressure of disease, I am weakly dejected. 
I wish to be obliging; yet, if my manners are not 
rustic, there b about me an hereditary absence, 
which always did, and always must prevent their 
taking die polish of perfect good breeding ; and, 
to balance my tolerable properties, there is fre- 
quent, indiscretion from an excess of frankness, 
and from native and yet unconquered impetuosity 
of temper ;-r-and fiHtitude, alas ! I almost wholly 
want. 
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As to an actual picture, which yoa express 00 
fervent a desire to possess, it was always my reserve 
never to sit for one between the periods of forty and 
sixty, if I should iive to attain the latter. A por- 
trait, where any portion of yovdiftdappearaaoe 
can be preserved, may be pleasing, and it may be 
interesting in the radlow tmts of venerable 1^; 
but the hardness of middle Ufe is detestable on 
canvas, or ivory. 

I sat for a miniature to Smart, twenty-five years 
ago. He was esteemed eminent, and I sat to Miers 
six years after, of whom Mr Hayley has beautifully 
and justly said, in his poetic Epistles on Painting, 

'^ His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Poun the full portion of oniDJar'd grace." 

Miers took immense pains with my picture ; he 
Unade it a very fine one, but he did not make it 
like ; and Smart's had still less resemblance. Bo& 
of them were long since given away. 

Ten y^ars ago, Romney painted me nearly at 
fiill length. It is a graceful, expressive portrait, 
and some people think it like, others deny die re- 
semblance. Several of my old friends have made 
the same request which you, with so much flatter- 
ing earnestness, express. What I have refused 
in this the interdicted period to old friends, I can* 

not, with any shadow of justice, grant to a new 

9 
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one. Suffer^ I entreat you^ circumstances so im- 
perious to expiate a refusal which^ without them, 
would foe churlish. 

There is ao enduring that you should be at the 
trouble of so circuitous and laborious an inquiry 
after my health. If you will accept, once in three 
months, a few brief lines on that subject from my- 
self, or from one of my friends here, they shall 
be yours. I grieve that prior engagements, and 
the rapid flight of time, deprive me of ampler cor- 
respondence with one so kind to me. I was un- 
fortunate in being absent from Lichfield when, in 
the summer 1785, you were here, else you would 
have honoured me with a visit, which must have 
-broken the spell of your imagination. Spells are 
not good things for the mind. Illusions may be 
pleasurable, but we recollect them with some- 
thing* like shame when truth has dissolved the 
charms of Fancy. 

I wonder n(^ that you are rallied upon the en- 
thusiasm you so openly express about me. Sure^ 
ly you are the first female thdt ever fondly attache 
ed herself^to the idea of a woman she never saw, 
to whose remembrance she fancies her beloved 
husband attached by an impression which, she says, 
he tells her is indelible. 

Colonel T r- had a grave and pensive cast of 

maimers when I first knew him, in the flower of 
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our mutiial youth, Withoi^ doi4>t llieie la a 
u^ked congeniality in some of tfie circuilistaiices 
of your and my destiny. To me at to you^ Colcmd 

T appeared interesting iii tfiat juvenile pe* 

riody from ^ dignified seriousness, an air of refined 
attachment, not to a present but an absent ob- 
ject. His brother pacers confirmed the idea 
wfiich that shaded address, if I may so express 
myself, had excited, mid named tlie late Lady 
Middleton, then Miss Georgiana Chadwick, as 
the lovely source of its pensiveness. 

I ipade an experiment upon his heart, as he will 
tell you, and own that I was not its first passion. 
I felt a wish to hear from himself the history of 
his niikid, and to pour th^ balm of pity into ih^ 
wounds of love. My experiment succeeded ; the 
shock of jealousy was apparent. I did not like 
to see him sujflfer, and almost instantly told hin^ 
that the intelligence was fabulous, and invented 
for a test of the truth of the report which had 
reached me. He ingenuously acknowledged that 
it was not unfounded, talked freely to me of hifl( 
impression and of its hopeless native. It was^ 
only in the latter part of many weeks association 
that he gave me slight and trs^iajiant hints of trans- 
ferring attachment. 

The regiment then removing, we 9epa]:ated 
with tender, but not visibly impassioned regret. 

6 
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Two yeitfs after, la the winter 1764, we met ac- 
cidentally in London, renewed our friendship, 
which 0op9 became mutual, and acknowledged 
love; but in him so app^ently reasonable and se- 
rene, as not once to inspire an idea that, if au- 
Aority should break our engs^ement, his passicm 
would prove unextinguishable. My father, on 
discovering, disapproved and dissolved it. I be- 
lieved that so fJacid a lovet* would not suffer se- 
verely firom the disappoin^ent, nor once imagin*- 
ed that his attachment would be proof against 
time* This conviction extinguished Uiat p^rt of 
iny own regard, which was more tender than es- 
teem, and left my heart vacant to receive another 
impression more instant and enthusiastic than 1 
had ever previously experienced. Its vivacity inr 
duced me to think that I had till then mistaken 
ifiiendship for love. This happened the ensuing 
year, 1765. Tlie inspirer was the present Gene- 
ral, then Comet V , a native of Lichfield, 

but absent six years to receive a military educa- 
tion in France and at Dublin, where he was page 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. At that period he re- 
turned, with die united graces of eady youth,, the 
dignity of manhood, and with politeness which 
had the first polish. He was tall, and^ in . my 
eyes, extremely lovely. If my susceptibility of 
these attractions was culpable fickleness to Mr 

VOL. IV. M 
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T ', Mr V-j 's inconstancy to me atrei^ed 

it at full. 

During diree months, in which we ^ere fre- 

qtiently together, V had appeared a«dii- 

ously attentive, and afdently attlu:hed to me. 
Hb behaviour then suddenly altered from ena- 
moured fervour to cool civility, bAtierii^ upon 
utter neglect. 

I believe this change resulted from h^er views, 
excited from ambition, awakened by the remon- 
strance of a person whom he believed his friend, 
and who, I knew, was not mine. His father and 
sisters had observed our growing attachment vrith 
pleasure, and seemed to regret its dissolution. 

I felt, during a short time, tortured and wretch- 
ed in the extreme; but I had pride, high spirits, 
intellectual resources, and fancied myself not 
bom to be the victim of contemned affection. I 
resolved, however, not again to hope that I could 
be the object of lasting passion. I had proposals 
of marriage from several, whom my father wish- 
ed me to approve ; but such sort of overtures, not 
preceded by assiduous tenderness, and which ex- 
pected to reap the harvest of love without having 
nursed its germs, suited not my native enthusiasm, 
nor were calculated to inspire it. I had known 
what it was to love, to all the excess of the senti- 
ment ; and the sweetness and vivacity of the im- 
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preasimi; though obliterated by ingratitude^ was 
not forgotten. My liberty seemed a diousand 
times preferable to the dispiriting letters of an un- 
impassioned connexion. 

The changed V soon after deserting me, 

joined his raiment in Ireland^ and staid there 
two years. On his return, he attached himself to 
one of my most intimate friends ; a graceful but 
not beautiful young lady. Her fortune, in her 
own possession, exceeded my future prospects* 
Yes, to her he devoted his attentions, on whose 
bosom I had shed those mingled tears of indigna- 
tion and lacerated tenderness which he bad caused 
to flow. 

Their loves, however, nothing weakened my 
amity to her; they carried with them my best 
wbhes to the altar, and I heard their nuptii^ peals 
without a sigh. She died in childbirth the next 
year. Her early fate excited my sorrow, and his 
sufierings my sympathy. I wrote a monody on 
her death. It has never been published, but may 
one day appear in a collection of my poems. 

General, then Captain V > after the elapse 

of a few years, married the daughter of a man of 
rank, and high in military command, and soon 
i^in became a widower. - By the co-operation 
of his fathefwin-law's interest, with the distinguish* 
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ed gaHaiitry of his own conduct, in *die cemne of 
Ibb disastrous war, he rose to the raidc -cff Gre- 
lienn. 

Four years after parental autfiority %aA diag e# r - 

ed my engagements to Coloncil T , we ^gain 

accidentally met in London. Imagine my feeKi^ 
when he declared his unceasing itffectioni tmd tcM 
me that he had returned to En^laod, miA ^Ab 
hope diat an acquisition to his fectune woirfd ^m- 
duce my fatherto consent to our union! Conceife 
the shame of which 1 became susceptiUe, en 
finding myself so much surpassed in constancy ! 

Never had Colonel T said, either •with his 

lip or pen, that he could not become -indiffer- 
ent to me. Not one of his letters had ever 
breathed a tenth part of the enthusiastic partiriity 
to me of which yours is so full. 

Yet, ah! how humiliating was my conscious- 
ness! I could not, on the instant, explain my 
sentiments ; but I wrote to him, the next day^ 
confessing the change in my heart respecting him- 
self ; but I fofrget whether pride did, or did not, 
withhold the circumstance which bad produced 
it, and the acknowledgment that I had been, in 
toy turn, forsaken. 

Here is a world of egotism— ^into which the 

retrospections of your letter has betrayed me. So 

11 
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ifltimatdy idatiBg ta bun you love^ perhaps it 
Bwy ool prove weaxyiag. 

Without aiB^y compliaient^ the vecses with y/hiah 
yoa honoured rae io your last are very iagenioua. 
They have no sin against poetic beauty^ whatever 
jlbey nay have against truth. 

I hear, with fdeasure, of the graces and accom* 
plishnients of your dangbters^ and of the maternal 
attention to whieh they owe them. 

Bc^eve me^ dear Madam, with aiiich and very 
grateful esteem, your obligedi fipc. 
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Edward Jerninoham, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 5, 1796. 

Your letter interested and amused, even while 
it told me unwelcome intelligence; — ^that the 
mind of a certain lady, whose destiny excites ge- 
neral solicitude, does not promise that irradiation 
of the domestic circle which might induce her 
distinguished consort to consider her as its sun;— 
and that you ungratefully determine to desert the 
Muse, whose inspirations have beep liberal* Yoii 
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desert her, not upon duty, bat upon dogma*, 
whose logical precision seems to conde n se the 
whole collection of reasons why a man, who has 
filled three volumes, ought to fill no more than 
diree. 

Let us try for an impressive axiom on the 
odier side die question. If a man has written 
well, he will probably continue to write well, and 
six good books are better dian three ; — ^if ill, he 
should try to eflace the recollection of past dim- 
ness by present lustre; — if moderately, let him 
try to be '^ like music, sweetest at the close/' 

As to my Aonian pregnancy, as you comically 
term it, I trust you have no mountain expecta- 
tions ; for, if you should, a mouse will certaiuly 
be the result. The publisher has orders to pre- 
sent yon with an early copy. Mrs M. Vernon, 
who is always and every way good to me, will 
receive a visit from my mouse-bantling' at the 
same period. If you should both of you pet, 
and call it pretty love, its mother will be right 
proud. 

Burke has proved himself on this occasion, as 
on all the past, a great luminary in genius and 
eloquence. I always admired the justness of his 



• Viz. << If I have written well," says Mr JemiDgham, " tbere 
is enough } and if ill, too mnch.''--5; 
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oow-accomplkhed prophecies, and spirited phi- 
lippics on the monstrous and unorganized de- 
isiocracy, with its inevitably ensuing guilt and 
misery; yet 1 cannot esteem the man, bieca^ise 
of that excessive toryism which he unhappily 
blended with his reprobation of French prin- 
ciples. 

There is no forgetting how incompatible his 
past and present maxims in British politics ; nor 
can we avoid believing that, with him who stoops 
to receive pecuniary recompense for dereliction of 
recorded principles, the hope of pecuniary recom- 
pense was its motive, — but I am speaking of his 
first work on the French revolution^^-^f this last, 
on the Duke of Bedford, I have seen only as yet 
a newspaper extract. 

Do you not rejoice in Mr Hayley's able and 
ample rescue of Milton's moral fame from the 
talons of the envious, unjust bigot in religion, in 
politics, and in poetic judgment ? 

You please me with what you say of our 
prince. Often have we heard of his graces ; I am 
better pleased to hear you speak of his erudi- 
tion. I used to be afraid that I saw in him 
another Charles II.; but it augurs a better re- 
semblance that he reveres virtue; and, towards 
our amiable friend of his household, Mrs Ver* 

WW, — 
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OnDiM^liir** 



Adi^! 
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Mrs Thobnton. 

Lichfield, March 7, 1796. 

The newspapers of last week annouiiced j€m 
marriage, no rumour of whith had previously 
reached me. I could not help being affected at 
the sight of the paragraph ; — the loved name of 
Marianne Sykes no longer to be found in mj 
heart's vocabulary! — ^the walls of Westella no 
more, except temporarily, to glow with di^ 
loveliest irradiation !— -the loss my dear old friends 
must daily and hourly experience, however it 
may be in part recompensed by the consciousness 
of their dear girl's happiness ! — these reflections, 
i-ushing at once upon my mind, sent the tears to 
my eye. 

Mr Hiomton is become possessed of a trea- 
sure, whose value has, by all ^ whom it hitherto 
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jappertained^ been felt with fondest appreciation. 
I assure myself that the choice of Miss Syk^s's 
heart will prove himself worthy to possess it^ by 
promoting^ with the most solicitous tenderness, 
the happiness of Mrs Thornton. 

My letter was meant to congratulate ; yet it 
perversely seems to breathe something more like 
regret than joy. The congratulation of mere 
acquaintance is unniixed ; that of affection, which 
finds an unexpected and important change in the 
situation of its object, wears a shade of pensive* 
ness; — ^yet it is not therefore the less, but the 
more ferv^t. 

You will soon receive from me a little rhym- 
ing present ; but as I sent my orders to the pub- 
lisher before I knew of your marriage, it will be 
directed to an unexisting person. It will, how- 
lever, find its way to Mrs Thornton. She has not 
forgotten a name so long pleasing to my ear. 

May every happiness attend its renunciation ! 
Pearest Madam, yours faithfully. 
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LKTTER XXXVII. 

Thps. Pabke, Esq. of Londoo ''^. 

• Lichfield, March 9, 1796. 

For the proof your last obUging letter gave 
me of friendly exertion^ greater than I could have 

* Tbii geutlenian (tbough personally imkiiowo to the mi- 
thor) alter the first iheet of the LangoUeB Vale pablication 
was printed off, (buocl the mamiicript mnch siBied md de- 
fiiced by the printer. He vofaintarUy took the kUid tfonbte 
of tramcribing it for the printers^ reqnesting leavo to retain 
the original copy himself. He accompanied tliis request with 
the foUowmg foniiet : 

8natch*d from the tortnoni grasp, and touch impure. 
Of spoilers — reckless whose creative mind. 
And witching skill, these varied strains combined 
In sool-sobdoing vtm, that can aUare 

To rapturous eztasy, henceforth be swe 

Of more fit homage ; rest ye here, enshrined 
Beneath my lettered cope, in union join*d 
With Cowper, Hayley, all, whose lays secure 

Unfiiding wreaths to Albion. Fondly dear 
To me have ever risen the sons of song. 
Seward I honour*d as their bright compeer, 

The syren-sister of the tuneful throng ; 
And hence my ardency of leal sincere 
To wrest her sibyl-kaves frotii senseless wron$f 
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lioped witfaout the stimulus of personal regard^ 
my heart has preceded bj its thanks an involun- 
tarily tardy pen. 

You do the sullied manuscript much honour^ 
in wishing to retain it amongst the treasures of 
your book-shelves. If I was not gratified by the 
request^ I should be one of those beings whom 
ope often meets in this odd world of ours ; who 
are proud in the wrong place ; — too proud to be 
obliged. Such are all writers who are impatient 
of candid criticisms^ even on an unpublitdied 
work, not given to the public^ but the author^ and 
which cannot^ therefore^ operate against the re- 
putation of a work they generously endeavour to 
improve. 

Yes, I well remember Mrs Paike's kind wish 
of conversing with me, when she was Miss Rey- 
nolds, and resident near Lichfield, in the unintel- 
lectual house of pride ; — but I foi^t the parti- 
cular circumstance which counteracted our mu- 
tual desire on that subject. 

What an admirable composition is Burke's let- 
ter ! I read it for the first time, except in extract, 
last night. The west is indeed on fire with his de- 
scending glories. In what broad and effulgent 
day do they reveal the infatuation of the Duke of 
Bedford ; sharpening the axe for his own neck, 
and for the necks of all men of rank and proper- 
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ty HI Uie kingdoni, whether they had been o|^ 
poeer» or abettors of the dare imitatioii bere oC 
anarchy^ atheism^ and massacre. Sivdy thia 
tnmp^tMgiied pasqpUet wiU awaken the Ihtke 
from hia miBeiable day-dream, to behold hk qwb 
certain £Me ia that of Orleans, shoidd the mnligr 
nant party sncceed in '' leading up the denlh- 
dance in England/' 

But as I always lamented dw extreme of tory> 
ism, into which Ais great man's first work o» the 
French revolution unnecessarily and wantonly de- 
tiated, so is there one passag e in this last emnna* 
taon from his luminous miud, which I would have 
knelt to him to expunge, had I known him, and 
seen tfab work ere it passed the Rubicon. — I mean 
the passage about old Cato and the youi^ Scipios. 
Without having heard or read of any rqdy to it 
from the seditious tribe, I know the. use they will 
make of that very ill-judged paragraph ; viz. the 
same use that infidelity makes of some of the imac- 
countable passages in Scripture. The S^ripr 
tures alone contain truths more important to the 
welfare of mankind, than does almost every other 
sentence in this work ; — truths, that are graced 
by the riches of allusion, the play of fancy, and 
the poignancy of wit. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for January, I 
saw Miss Williams's beautiful ei|lo|pum on her 
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friend Dr Kippis. In general knowledge, in 
private virtues, he probably merited the lavish ap- 
plause it bestows, — ^but her gratitude for his early 
patronage and praise, lias dothed bis talents with 
much of radiance which is merely ideal, as the quan- 
tity of false critioiam on werse,«xtant in the Monthly 
Review, through all the ye.ars in which he sup- 
plied the strictures on poetry, evince. His judg- 
-mei^ was ai^roken spear tfbr ^nius to iean /upon. 
Jkloas Williams's poems dispky itbundi^Me of -ex- 
j^ui^e £aDcy, mid of hararatiiioHs numbers. After 
iliaving 'been revised by f£)^>pis, they are before 
•tfae world with an almost equal abundance of poelkr 
-errors, from incoegruoud metaphors, and misap- 
:p)ied epithets. The hand of judgment, guided 
by friendship, would ea^ly have pointed them 
■out-— but Kqppis saw them not; and i^e, not 
aware of his moleism, p<^ied upon it that all was 
-well. Aifieu ! 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Chxis. Smtthe^ Esq* 

lAchfield, April 7, 1796. 

I BLUSH to reflect how long I have be^i m- 
debted to you^ for one of the most iogenioos and 
iBterestiBg letters that ever met my eye. Vivid 
are. ito landscapes of die Ga^edonian regions— but 
I regret that you did not extend your ramble 

<< Amid the ic»i;lrt Hebrides, tM gaard 
In filial tnifai, BrHamMiVirarent eowtf 



though not all the grand sterilities^ they must have 
presented to your pencil, could have enabled them 
so keenly to thrill your spirit as it vras thrilled by 
the local consciousness of treading the now desolate 
tracks of Inverlochy, Cawdor, and Inverness. Did 
you not pass through Forres in your way to In- 
verness f 

What a totally unclassic — what a leaden spirit 

must that be which urged the D — of G to 

destroy, through avarice of their materials, the 
ruins that poetry has consecrated to fame ! 
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And now let me thank you for a more recent 
xil^ation. Amidst the number of polite letters^ 
with which my various literarjr acquaintance have 
honoured my LangoUen Yale publication, youra 
is super-eminent in the ingenuity of discriminating 
praise, which, above all general encomium, grati- 
fies a writhe I have «ent it, with its fascinating 
predecessor, to the accomplished Recluses, whose 
whole warm hearts are in the reception which my 
lately. emerged poem^ shall meet^with from the 
distinguished few that make encomium fame, and 
whose praise is potent to recompense the stupid 
strictures of my anonymous foes amongst the pub- 
lic critics. . 

Lady Eleanor, and her friend, will be delighted 
by your comparing the wild and ^e soft land- 
scapes of this my publication, to the greatness of 
Salvator, and the elegance of Claude. I was sure 
you would like Cary^s sonnet, diat lovely compen- 
dium of the poem it precedea and adorns. 

Hie Duke of Sonperset and Mr Mitchel, last 
summer, offered the incense of respect and atten- 
tion at the sweet shrine in the vale. Pleasing re^ 
collection of those gentlemen lives in the remem- 
brance of its goddesses, who are, as you will sup- 
pose, extremely awake to the perceptions of ge^ 
nius and knowledge. !• thought myself honoured 
in the Duke and Mr Mitchel's visit to me at 
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Lichfield, in an abode which, though a mimnoa 
pleasant and spacious to my utmost wish; breadies 
of nothing above the level of mere common imd 
stileless life. Hiey were here on our grotesque 
Whitsun- Monday anniversary, connected, time 
immemorial, with the charter of oiir city. — It is the 
vulgar jubilee of the town and its environs. Guns 
are fired over every house ; — gaudy morris-dancers 
caper in the thronged streets ; — emblematic figures; 
and garlands, are carried on poles ; — meat, cakes, 
and wine, are given gratis, under awnings ; — drums, 
and tabors, and fiddles, are dinning amid the crowd,' 

** And all b riot tnd rode merriineiit'* 

I am much gratified, though surprised at the tod 
flattering mention made to you of this visit by the 
young Duke. I always immure myself at home 
through that day, and my domestics leave me, to 
partake of amusements better suited to their taste 
than mine. Languor and pain hung about me 
with incapacitating influence. I wonder his Grace 
did not ask you how you could endure to write to, 
or converse with, such an antiquated dowdy. 

I congratulate you, and every lover of justice, 
on Mr Hayley's total rescue of Milton's moral 
character from the talons of the critical vulture, 
and from the tainting breath of his envy. Mr 
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Hayley's Life of the Great Poet is on a novel 
and delightful plan of biography, by which the 
poetry of the bard becomes the mirror of his life's 
history, and of the feelings to which its incidents 
gave birth. Few things are perfect. Hie dedi- 
cation does not jJease me, from its familiarity of 
address and epithet. Hie style of a dedication 
shoulid be serious to be respectful. There, '' it 
is no «ign of hot love cooling, to use an enforced 
ceremony ;" — and, in the work itself, we are im- 
patient of those fruitless endeavours to conciliate 
ihe idolaters of Johnson, while they disclose the 
enormities of hb injustice '* to the shamed eye of 
day.'' 

Your promised re-visitation of our little city^ 
and of myself, so long delayed, is, as Burke finely 
says of democratic humanity '' at the horizon, and 
like the horizon, it flies always before us." 
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LETTER XL. 

RsT. W. B. Stbtenb^ of Bqrtmr. 

Ifc^fidd, 4pni 27, 1796. 

Slight circumstaneesy dear' Sir^ cumol io^uce 
mie to suspect my fpeods of .an; thing reaepibling 
iqgratitude. If, whicli sojmetiQies h$ppeQ8, tbey 
never ackpowledge the. little rhyoung tributes, of 
my esteem which I may send theii, I conclude 
they cannot like the verses^ and are too sincere to 
flatter me on their .subject* That yoi^ kind as- 
surances of a better fiit^i for my late publication 
'were impeded, by the disabling influence of your 
constitutional fiend, excites my concern and my 
sympadiy. Most of us, when, the healthy spring- 
time bf life is past, have some corporal demon, 
iKai iaSes up his cruel residence in our perishable 
frames, robbing us of the comforts of ease, the 
energies of cheerfulness, and of all the powers of 
intellectual exertion. Beneath its persecution, 
often do I wish '' to doze out what remains of 
life/' At such periods, I could as soon build 
temples as write verses, which should not prove 
the mere lees of imagination. But, under every 
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impression of pam and weakness^ yoin* sonnet^ 
tremblingly inscribed by your left lumd, haslthe 
br^ht;wine of the fancy in ks first spr^htly 
rnsBuig. 

Warmly (k> I thank you for this gratifying exer- 
tion. These are the more than golden recompenses 
for the anxious and irksome haaHe of publica- 
tion — ^for the cold neglect of some we had fondly 
hoped would have been pleased with our attempts, 
and for the ignorance, impertinence, or secret yet 
personal enmity of anonymous criticism. 

The picture of former ages, in the beginning of 
the sonnet*, is sublime. — Freedom bending from 



* Sonnetf by the Reverend W. B. Stbtenb. 

Cambria exult ! again a voice divine 

Floats on Uiy hills, as erst wild bymn'd the ear 
Of Freedom^ bendiiig from .her native shrine 

To white-rob'd bards, her genuine ofl^ring dear. 
Long hers, and Fancy's pride, bat vanishM long. 

Rejoice, ye rock-screen*d vallies, mute no more, 
But echoing-kindred eneiigies of song. 

That yoice how aweet on Deva's haunted shore, 
While fidiy harps aerial music blend I 

From glen to cli£f borne on th' enchanted gale. 
Hark, in new triumph, how the notes ascend, 

Awakening transport in LangoUen's vale! 
Cambria exnU! and loi% the lay retain, 
Tho* lidifield boast the mistress of the strain. 
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herdurine, amkl die Camtwira rod^^ and Ikleoiiig 
to her white-robed bards. 

Elegant are die hoes of kkid eDcomiam on die 
•trains which endeavour to retouch the time^Mled 
tints of Laiqiollen's eariy hours, and to paint, in 
Aonian fanes, diose which now result to her from 
the taste and literary pursuits of die Rosalind and 
Celia of real life, as Mr Hajlqr, widi felicity of 
allusion, calls them. 

Your epithet, haunted, for the Deva, is happy; 
— so is the imputed mixture of aerial strains with 
those thus highly flattered. The float of the 
sounds from glen to cliff, by one of the refined 
arts of true poetry, presents the romsmtic features 
of the scene, while it seems only praising the lays 
that hymn them. Hiis sonnet is of the higher 
orders of verse. If the second edition of my late 
work had not been printed off, I should have re- 
quested your permission to have prefixed it widi 
Gary's. 

I can truly say, that I never read any verses of 
yours which did not breathe the genuine spirit of 
Delphic inspiration. Often do my literary friends 
hear me express regret, that the stupid malignity, 
the Midas-decision of the Critical Review should 
have had power, as, by your long inexertion, it 
seems to have had, of robbing the present period 



of compoaitioiis that must have considerably aug- 
mented its poetic fame. 

I have sent this lovely sonnet to the fair Re- 
cluses, who will perceive all its beauty. It was 
accompanied by these exquisite stanzas^ which you 
wrote many years ago in one of our inn windows. 
Involving my little muse in their fine eulogium * 
on my darling city, I consider them as forming one 



* Stamu wrUten in the Crearge^Inn wmdow, at Lid^ldy 
btf the Rev. W. B. Stbyens, qf Repton, Derbythke, 

I. 

Fair city! lift, with conscions gloiy crowii*dy 
Tlie spiiy •truchires of thy Mercian state. 

While histoiy bids her ancient tmmp resooud 
How war, in wrath, unbarr'd thy blood-stain*d gate. 

n. 

Not that the praise of ancient days alone 
Is thine, fair city, blest thro' eveiy age ; 

War*s scythed car, yon miracles of stone, 
Bow to the splendours of thy lettered page. 

m. 

Here Johnson fasfiion'd bis elaborate style. 
And Truth, well-pleas'd, the moral work survey*d; 

Here, on her darling^s cradle wont to smile, 
Thalia with her Garrick fondly play'd. 
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her Jurine, amid AeCambrim fock^ and l ii trwng 
to her white-robed bards. 

Elegant are die hnes of kkid encomium oo die 
strains which endeavour to retouch the time faded 
tints of Langollen's early hours, and to painty in 
Aonian hues, those which now result to her from 
the taste and literary pursuits of die Rosalind and 
Celia of real life, as Mr Hajl^r, widi felici^ of 
allusion, calls them. 

Your epithet, haunted^ for the Deva, is happy; 
— so is the imputed mixture of aerial strains with 
those thus highly flattered. The float of the 
sounds from glen to difl^, by one of the refined 
arts of true poetry, presents the romsmtic features 
of the scene, while it seems only praising the lays 
that hymn them. This sonnet is of the h^her 
orders of verse. If the second edition of my late 
work had not been printed off, I should have re- 
quested your permission to have prefixed it with 
Gary's. 

I can truly say, that I never read any verses of 
yours which did not breathe the genuine s|Hrit of 
Delphic inspiration. Often do my literary friends 
hear me express regret, that the stupid malignity, 
die Midas-decision of the Critical Review should 
have had power, as, by your long inexertioii. it 
seems to have had, of robbing the present period 
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of compontioos that must have considerably aug- 
mented its poetic fame. 

I have sent diis lovely sonnet to the fair Re- 
cluses, nvho will perceive all its beauty. It was 
accompanied by these exquisite stanzas, which you 
wrote many years ago in one of our inn windows. 
Involving my little muse in their fine eulogium * 
on my darling city, I consider them as forming one 



* Stimxas written, in the George^bm wmdow^ at Ud^ldy 
by tke Rev. W. B. Stbvems, qf Rept<m, Derbyahire, 

I. 

Fair city! lift, with conaeions glory crownM, 
Hie spiry structnres of thy Mercian state, 

While history bids her ancient trump resooud 
How war, in wrath, tmbarr'd thy blood-stainM gate, 

n. 

Not that the praise of ancient days alone 
Is thine, fiiir city, blest thro' every age ; 

War*s scythed car, yon miracles of stone, 
Bow to the splendours of thy lettered page. 

m. 

Here Johnson iasfiion'd his elaborate style. 
And Truth, well-pIeasM> the moral work snrvey'd; 

Here, on her darling*s cradle wont to smile, 
Thalia with her Garrick fondly phiy*d. 
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of tbe nKwl precious garlmds tbit ever poetic 
trient wove for it, or for me. 

I hope you are by this Ume emancipated fkoat 
the ^durance vile," and are enjoying the jooth of 
Ae year. May you rejoice in very many of its 
blo(Hnmg renovations I Adieu ! 
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Thomas Parke, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 9, 1796. 

You say I have doubtless seen all die reviews 
diat mention my Langollen Vale publication. — 
No, indeed, by no means all — ^nor even any by vo- 
luntary inquiry. I never hunt out reviews of my 
own writings, nor of my favourite compositions 
from other pens. For mine, I desire not to trouble 



IV. 
And here the flower of Englaiid's virgiii train, 

Boast of oiur isle, Lichfield's peculiar pride,— 
Here Seward caught the dew-drops for her strain 
From grief, and pity's intermingled tide. 
Exnlt, fair city t and indulge the praise 
A grateful stranger to thy f^iy pays. 

9 
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■qrself ribout nvhat ia just as likely to be «i 
mbine as praise^ even if I wrote a& well ^» Gray. 
Jafit anid welMiserimiiiatiDg ciiticism on poetry, is 
eires more rare ikan original and beautiful poetic 
writing. 

. I know how mudi the decision of Reviewers 
affects the sale of a composition; — but since 
Authors, who are above attempting to bribe, oir in 
any degree inflntence them, cannot help themselves, 
tbere is no good in nitninating, orever otU;e lobk-^ 
iBg at the iiy ustice or stupidity of spiteful or incom^ 
petedt critics. I have, therefore, ' constantly de- 
aired my friends^ not to obtrude any such upon my 
attention. 

Ifnxy poems are of that common ordel* which 
have, as FalstafF says, a natural alacrity in sink- 
ing, the praise of hireling and nameless critics 
would not keep them above the gulf of oblivion. 
If, on the contrary, they possess the buoyant pro- 
perty of true poetry, their fame will be established 
ID after years, when no one wUl ask. What said the 
reviewers ? 

Mr White Inrought me the Analytic Review, 
the Monthly Mirror, and the European Magazine, 
because they are favourable to my late work. 
Some of the strictures upon it in the Analytic are 
apirited and ingenious, with a degree of discrimi^ 
luition. They seem aware of my design, thaf this 
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aelecikm from the mast of my poetic nuHiasciiptii, 
Bbould preaeot spedmens of the diffeieiit orders 
of poetry : — but they make' one 'Strange blimder^ 
ivbicb shows with how little attentioa ev«i the 
most iogenious of the trading critics read the works 
upon which they decide ; — and therefore bow in- 
competeot their decisions are likely to prove. 
They say Eyam is a very pleasing poem in blank 
verse ! 1 They also, even while they are prabmg 
ILiaogolien Vale, insinuate diat it is not the snpe- 
rior, though the first poem in the collection. 

In deciding upon the comparative merit of my 
own compositions, I cannot be supposed partial* 
If creative imagination be, as it is always allowed, 
the first excellence of poetic writing, then the so 
much more various and contrasted circumstances, 
descriptions, and personifications of that poem, 
touched and embodied into poetic life, place it on 
considerably higher ground than its companions 
of the collection. 

The Runic poem seems the fiivourite widi the 
Analytic Reviewer; but amidst all die solemn 
wildness which' the sublime and terrific subject 
suggested, there is there no imagery more impres- 
sive or grand, than the impersonizations of Plague 
and Superstition in the LangoUen Vale ; — or more 
spirited than that of Cambria on a rock, watching 
the onset and progress of the battle ; — ^first shrink- 
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ing With terror of the event, and then boundttag 
from cliff to cliff with exultation in the victory : — 
i^hile these bold features of the poem are con- 
trasted ^th the softness of the enamoured legend, 
•—with the melancholy grandeur of the Valle- 
Crucis niins, and of their surroimding objects ; — 
and again, those pensive scenes, with the gay de- 
scription of the fairy palace, dedicated to Friend- 
ship and Science ; — its shadowy evening landscape, 
its prismatic lights, its aerial music, and the pur- 
suits of its foir Recluses. 

Another odd observation in the same Review.-— 
It says the ensuing foiir lines, which are certainly 
among the best I have written, faintly describe 
Rotibilliac*s suUime monument in Wrexham 
Church : 

The sainted maid, amid the bunting tomb, 
Hears the last trumpet thrill its murky gloom, 
With smile, triumphant over Death and Time, 
lifts the lapt eye, and rears the form sublime. 

Terming these lines faint description, puts me in 
mind, in a reverse way, of Boydell's advertisement 
of his fine print of General Pierson's death, thus 
— " This print, to say the least of it, is not only 
the first print that England, but that the world, has 
produced." 
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1 sfaosld like to ask the AMemiaii, aioce that i$ 
the leafty to teil us what is the most that coidd be 
said of that print ; and the reviewer, since he calls 
diose four lines faint description, what it is that 
he would call a strong one? I fancy each would 
be somewhat puzzled to answ^ Ae questions. 

The European Magazine, in its review of mj 
three first puUications, Cook, Andr6, and die 
Monody on Lady Millar, imputed first-rate exce^ 
lence to die poetic powers of their author. In 
reviewing the best poem I ever wrote, Louisa, 
that Magazme was mean enough to contradict 
their former testimony in die widest d^ree, by 
admitting the decision of wn irritated poetaster 
against that work, and which involved my former 
publications with the censure passed on it, by 
alleging that immorality, vulgamess, bombast, 
and even obscurity, pervaded all my vmtings. 
The English Review admitted a twiindecittOD, 
evidendy from the same pen, at the same period. 

From those publications, therefore, I expected; 
on this occasion, similar abuse-<-but lo ! the Eu- 
ropean Magazine again mentions me widi ap- 
plause I It adds, that the poem Eyam appeared 
in one of their numbers for the year 1792* I 
neiUier saw nor heard that it had got into print; 
sent, I conclude, by some person to that Maga- 
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nnei vrho had obtained a manuscript copy from 
rac. 

The Monthly Mirror, though it talks a little 
idly about my Runic poem, praises it and die rest 
of the collection. I have not seen die British 
Critic, which you mention as reviewing me. If 
candidly,' I should like to see it, biit had rather 
not contemplate malicious strictures. I take it 
for granted those of die English Review are of 
that complexion; and, as such, would shun them. 
Some audiors seem to delight in taking vipers by 
the tail. — ^I have no taste for such kind of amuse- 
ments. 

Adieu ! and believe me, with much sense of ob- 
ligation, yours, &c. 
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Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 13, 1796. 

I AM flattered that you like my recent publica- 
tion. You and I write sonnets upon the same 
model ; and I confess I think it the only good 
one. We wish that energy should be more the 
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kading chamcter of the style than elegance — and 
that the floating pause should give the numbers 
more of the grandeur of harmony, than of the airj 
sweetness of melody. Sudi are Milton's; and 
your sonnets have caught their manner more ex- 
actly than mine* 

I wish diat, to this condensed and impressive 
order of verse, a graver title had originally been 
given. The name misleads those readers who 
have not well considered its nature, and makes 
them expect a minuet rather than a serious strain* 
Adieu! 
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Mrs M. Powys. 

Lichfield, June 1, 1796. 

The lunar landscape, which you have been so 
good to send me, is welcome as it is beautiful. 
Extremely has it been admired in our Lichfield 
circles, and by every stranger guest who seeks me 
on dieir transit through our little city. It is thus 
that you kindly reward the encomiast of Lan- 
goUen Vale with one of the grandest of its scenes. 
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^^tliis warm praise of the poem which bears its 
4iame is doubly welcome : 'first, that it is yours ; 
and next, that it is discriminating. When, in return 
for a presented work of mine, 1 receive a merely 
general acknowledgment, with whatever flattering 
epidiet that acknowledgment may be sugared, as 
ingeftious^ charming^ Sec. I always repent hav- 
ing obtruded my writings on those who do not 
think it worth their while, by observations on the 
Separate parts, to prove to me that they^have even 
4'ead them. An^iable M rs Wasey has honoured 
your favourite, the Eyam, with verses iii its praise, 
which are, in themselves, beautiful, f knew not 
that she had a poetic talent till it was unveiled to 
me on this occasion, and in a form so gratifying 
to .that desire Jto please, wiiich Milton finely ^alls^ 

.^ The last infirmity of noble minds.^ 

I hope to reconcile you to the vignette, by ob- 
4serving, that it was my request to the Rosalii|d 
and Celia of Langollen Vale, that my poem on 
that vale might be enriched with a view of their 
Jiahitation on its title-page, since themselves, and 
their scene, form one part of its triple cord of 
subject. 

This view is the most happily chosen of any 
Jthey could have gwen me, being from a point wh^eh 

VOL. IV. o 
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shews the ruins of Casde JUtmB Bran, nod die 
Eglwysig roeks in the back-gronndybodi of whidi 
yoii know ve mentioned; die rums presenting 
the scene of the love-^toiy that occapiea the 
middle part <tf the poem. 

The vignette m^;hty it is true, have presented 
a more striking part of die vale, but wonld have 
been less eligiUe, as hmrii^ less connection with 
the poetry. 

Certainly this interesting retreat of Lady Elea- 
nor Butler, and Miss P<Miaonbyi might have been 
placed where it would have bui suhliraer scenic 
accompaniments — but its site is sufficiendy love- 
ly, sufficiendy romantic. When two females 
meant to sit down for life in a sylvan retirement, 
ivith a small estabUshment of servants, it became 
necessary that the desire of landscape-charms 
should become subservient to the more material 
considerations of hedth, protection, and conveni- 
ence Their scene, not on those wUd heights 
which must have exposed them to the mountain 
storms, is yet on a dry gravelly bank, favourable 
to health and exercise, and sheltered by a back- 
ground of rocks and hills. Instead of seeking die 
picturesque banka of the dashing river, foaming 
through its craggy channel, and whose spray and 
mists must have been confined, and therefore un- 
wholesomv^ by the vast ro<^ and moimtains 
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towering on eitber band, they cdntented tbem- 
selrea with the briery .dell and its pinttling brook, 
which descend abruptly from a reach of that 
winding walk, which forms the bonnds of th/rir 
9milingy though small domam. Situated in an 
opener. >part of the valley, they breathe a purer, air, 
while their vicinity to the tovin of Lai^ollen af^- 
fords the comforts of convenienee, and the confi- 
dence of safety. 

Have you read Caleb Williatas f-^that singu* 
lar production — n navel without love, or intr^^ue^ 
on the piu't of die three priiicipal male chwrac** 
ters, and without ruined castles, and haunted gd^ 
)eries ; yet, where expectation is excited to b'eath* 
less ardour, and whor^ the terrible Graces ext^Ml 
their petrifying wands. Tlie style of this extra- 
ordinary.work is manly, compressedi luiimated, and 
impressive, in a degree which vies with that of 
the best.writers of this period, in which prose-ex- 
^Uence has attained its fie-pbis^ra* { am sorry 
to observe that the tendency of this work is not 
good. We find it an indirect libel iipon the laws 
and constitution of Great Britain* 

And have you read any of the translations of 
a diort German poem, called, William uid Leo- 
uora? I hear there are several, but that die one 
which was shewn to me is the best, and it i^ 
printed entire in the MoiKfaly Magarine for 
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March last. It is the wildest and oddest of all 
terrible things^ and has made considerable noise 
amongst our few poetic readers. They seem to 
consider it as perfectly original ; and so doii^^ be- 
tray a strange defect of memory, or else they have 
been infected with the *^ malady of not marking,'' 
since it wa^ indubitably suggested by the old 
Englidi ballad in the diird volume of Percy's 
collection, viz. Sweet William's Ghost. That 
ballad, combined with a recollection of the fine 
metaphoric expression in the Scriptures, '^ Deadi 
on his pale horse," supplied the author with ma- 
terifds for diis composition. The short, abrupt 
measure of the translation before mentioned, suits 
die rapidity of a midnight journey of a thousand 
miles. The German poet has given a gr^t ac- 
cession of sublimity, in spite of die vulgamess of 
cant phrases, used for the purpose of picturesque 
sound. The pale steed, on which the loveir mounts 
with his mistress — the flying backward, to right 
and left of woods, rocks, mountains, plains, and 
towns, by the speed of the travel, and overhead 
the scudding back of the moon and stars — ^the 
creeping train of the swarthy funeral, chanting 
the death-psalm, like toads croaking from the^ 
dark and lonely moors — the transformation of the 
knight to a bony and eyeless skeleton — the va- 
nishing of the death-horse, breaking charnel-fires, 
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Uiiea thinning to smoke, and paling, and bleach- 
ing siway to nothing-^are grand additions to the 
terrific graces of the ancient song. Certainly that 
is a tame spectre in comparison of this ; but then, 
it has more pathetic passages than the German 
ballad; instance: 

'' ' O ! if I come within thy J)owiir 

I am no earthly man, 
And if I kiss that rosy lip, 

Thy days will not be long. 



My bones are bnried in a kirkyard, 

A&r beyond the sea, 
And it is hut my sprite, Margaret, 

Thafs speaking now to thee.* 

Now she has kilted her robes of green 

A piece below her knee. 
And all the live-long winter night 

The dead corpse followed she. 

^ Is there any room at yonr head, Millie, 
Is there any room at your feet. 

Or any room at yoor side, Willie, 
Wherein that I may creep ? 

* There is no room at my head, Blarif let. 

There's no room at my feet. 
There's no room at my side, Maig*ret,' 

My coffin is made so stret.' " 



,.w 
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-—Bat I nml Ind you «ii abn^ wiofBa, the room 
on lUi iheet being now nerrow as WiUanfla's 
ceAn* 



LETTER XUV. 



MmsT- 



Licl^kU, June 19» 1796. 

How, detiett Madam, siiall I admowlec^ the 
oMigations I owe 70a, utterly unplrecedented in 
their nature and dq;ree ? Whatever air of cold 
nei^ect my long silence to such a letter as this be- 
fore . me may wear, my heart acquits me of the 
guilt Ah ! there is scarcely a day sinee its ai^ 
rival, in which the contents have not wandered 
through my mind, exciting afifesh my wonder, — 
and my deep coocem, dmt, dirough so long a pe- 
riod of former years, I should have been as an 
inauspicious planet, shedding malign influence 
upon the destiny of an hij^ly descrying pair ; ex- 
dtmg also my sincere sympathy in the various af- 
flictions which have woufitdec^, and yet wound a 
mind so eminently deserving a better fate, toge* 
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ther -widi the deep-felt consciousness how little I 
merit the excess of your partiality. 

Your letters prove the most impressive lessons 
of humility that were ever taught me. From the 
attempted dero^tion of injustice, I have always 
turned widi a rising spirit of self-esteem^ from 
the consciousness of deserving, in a certain de- 
gree^ the respect of those amongst whom- 1 live, 
and Wt&i whom 1 converse ; and this from my ta- 
lents, my candour, my integrity, and ^m never 
having assumed any superiority over my compa- 
nions. But when I see myself invested by the 
generous hyperboles of your imagination, with 
transc^iding and faultless excellence, I sink into 
nodiing in my own estimation, comparing what 
.you think me with what I really am. 

If it is indeed possible, that any recollection 
respecting myself should liave darkened several 
of your first nuptial years widi the clouds of an 
husband's discontent, I can only deplore its imr 
measurable infatuation, while 1 admire the great- 
ness of that character which could teach itself to 
love the idea of her who had proved, though with- 
out her own concurrence, the precluding rival of 
its superior attractions, the unconscious invader of 
its sacred, claims. 

I cannot attempt to comment more minutely 
upon the pages which descpbe, with so much im- 
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pressire eloquence, situatioiu at yAaifdk nly wIk^ 
soul stands astonished. This. is the pc^od of 
marvehs of events which lio foresight coukl smti- 
cipate, against which experience could preseaf no 
shield* Those public miracles, diose baleful 
eneigies, before which the peace and interests, 
the ba^mced power of Europe, '' the unity, and 
married calm of states,^ sink blastec^ are not 
more extraordinary than was that anarchy of 
mind which you describe in Colonel T-^ — , as 
the sad result of a strange persistence in unavail- 
ing regret^ to which so long were saciificed 

^ D»y*« cbeeriiMii, bouse confiirti, naptisi pCMe, 
Night-reft, and nelgblwariiood.'* 

• 

To certain incidents, .mentioned in, your ]a^, I 
cannot be silent. Upon my solemn word of ho- 
nour I did not find, nor ever knew, that Colonel 

T had lost, in the year 1770, the ring you 

mention, once my present; neither, did I give 
away the locket with which he had presented me. 
It is at this moment in my drawer. Totally un- 
founded,, therefore, was his. conviction on both 
those subjects ; so also was the information he re- 
ceived of the gaiety with which I appeared in 
our little provincial world, the year preceding his 
marriage ^ith you, viz. 1774. To account for 
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the inipossibiKty that this information could be 
truey it is necessary to go a few years back from 
the period at which he received it. )VheD my 

attachment to General^ then CcJrnet V , sunk 

in the snow-drifts of his altered conduct, Honora 
Speyd, educated in our family from five years old, 
was commencing woman, and only eight years 
younger than myself; more lovely, mOre amiable, 
more interesting, than any thing I ever saw in the 
female form. As a child, I had loved her with 
the extremest fondness. Death had deprived me 
of my beloved and only sister, in the bloom of 
her youth, who had shared with me the delightful 
' task of instructing our angelic pupil ; and, when 
disappointed love threw all th% energies of my 
soul into the channel of friendship, Honora vr^8 
its chief object. The charms of her society, when 
her advancing youth gave equality to our connec* 
tion, made Lichfield an Edenic scene to me, from 
the year 1766 to 177 !• Her father then recalled 
her to his own family, after having been fourteen 
years resident in ours. The domestic separation 
proved very grievous ;' but still she was in the 
same town; we M'ere often together, and her 
heart was unchanged. Then it was that I wrote 
the little poem of my late collection. Time Past. 

In May 1773 she married. Ah! how deeply 
was I a fellow-sufierer with Major Andr6 on this 
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marriage! — ^b«t her altadmieDt to him had never 
the teodemeM of her frieodship for nie; it w«8 a 
mere compoood of gratitiide a&d esteem, of wUcfa 
his letters shew that he was always aware» We 
both lost her for ever. That form, the %lit of 
my eyes, was divided from me for life by the Irish 
sea; and that heart, whose affsctioii I priaedmoie 
dian life, to me becaaie indaratipid. 

Family discontents combined to increase die 
pressure of that bosom-woe. Anodier fnend, 
scarcely less dear to me than Honors, was ii^uF* 
ed, was unhappy, — and diose mi^rtunes w«« of 
a nature that, though my sympathy might soodi, it 
could not remove them. By that deprivation and 
by these regrets, were the precious established ha^ 
bits of my life broken, and the native guety of 
my spirit eternally eclipsed, however tioM mig^ 
restore constitutional cheerfulness. If I did not 
renounce society, I avoided it as much as with chr 
vility I could. No sprightly parties did I-pro- 
mote, or, when I could help it, join, through the 
years 1773-4*5-6. How totally, therefore^ was 
Colonel T misinformed ! 

Of the kind call he made wi& you. at this 
house, in the autunm of 1775, my modier told me 
when I returned home out of Nottinghamshire 
and said how young, how beautiful, how pleasing 
you appeared. While I listened tp her, I r^ret* 

6 



ted my. absence; rejoiced that Mr T-^ had 

f otfnd the losft of me ^bo sweet a gain, and said to 
mysdtf, he would perhaps have permitted me to 
€^1^ his bride my friend. 

Mrs Price of Chester has lately been my guest. 
GUmmI sense^a feeliiq^ heart, cheerful piety, and a 
love of books, and of talents, make her an agree- 
able -companion, and a valu^le friend. We were 
as- much engaged in^ company as my indifierent 
stale of health, and the summer^emptiness of our 
little city, would permit. You were often the 
subject of our tete«fk-tetes, and we united in ad* 
miriag the uncommon powers and elevation of 
your mind. I was very, much indisposed while 
alie was with im^ My bosomrpains were more 
frequent and opplressive than iftthe winter. Ap« 
prehension often sits heavy on my heart, not only 
for m]nsetf, but f<Mr the declimngjhealtb Of a long 
dear fnend-'-'SO long;dear, as to have shared with 
me Honora's amity, and aU the happiness of the 
years it illumined. 

That lassitude andaverseness to writing, which 
this {Nun and these gloomy prospects for the 
future ocoasicm, are miserably. iU-cidculated to 
the quantity of that employment to which I am, 
and must be destined, unless increasing disease^ 
or a loss which nothing could repair, should 
render me a total bankrupt as to epistolary in- 
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tarconne. Then deroatly dbould I widi diat m/ 
f nends might connder me free a^ die dead— like 
unto them diat are wounded and lie in the grave; 
that are out of remembrance^ and cut away from 
the earth. 

But I hope better things from the mercy of 
Heaven ; — that such a living death may never be 
my lot. I hope also that your kindred pains 
have not returned; and that your cruel terror 
for the fate of your iadier and uncles are vanidi- 
ed. Great God! how deeply pitiable. is the fate 

of her, who, vrith an heart like Mrs T ^'s, has 

felt the long pressure of dread lest her fa^ier 
should have been massacred. I do think that 
such an idea, dwelling upon my mind, would 
have cost me my reason. Oi I hope you 
have, long ere this time, been exempted from its 
aiq;uish — ^diat you will be enabled to tell me so. 
I wish also to knoW if you persist in that plan of 
rigid abstinence, and, if you do, how your general 
health sustains it. 

Not yet has my heart lost its solicitude that 
my publications should interest and please the in-* 
genious ; and therefore is it sweet gratification to 
see you expressing delight in my verse.. 
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Mrs GELt. 

Lichfield f Jufie 29, 1796. 

You spea]^ of Hopton with a moumful tender- 
ness that must gratify the spirit of its late generous 
master, if it has any consciousness of its earthly ties* 
My poem, Eyam, is honoured in having sooth- 
ed your sensibilities, by a congeniality of regret; 
Poured from an heart sincerely and mournfully 
impressed by affectionate recollections, its sen- 
timents, at least, are likely to find an echo in 
many bosoms — so common is the lot of surviving 
those we love. 

I have not the least doubt that your descrip- 
tion of Dniry-Lane theatre is perfectly just., 
Often, have I moralized th^ ambition of that 
grasping vastness. It is ordained that we cannot 
extend the gratification of one of our senses 
beyond certain bounds, without lessening the en- 
joyments of another. This is universally true 
respecting both our bodies and minds. To sa- 
crifice those of the ear to the eye in a play-house, 
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was folly emioeiidy wordiy lihe idiot-firifoGty of 
the present age. If anurke added ber grovdlkqr 
stimtiliis to that intdlectttaOy nuoons pfam of ex- 
tenrion, and rescued nature and sense dioiild re- 
gab dieir eninre over tlie prtilic taste, it will be 
discovered that die has wide l y mistaken her aim ; 
that she will genendly find emptiness in that 
space which was designed to contain mnlti- 
tndes ; and diua her mighty dieatro, ynA all its 
splendour, mi^ prove • cloud in die anas of an 
Ixion. 

Not less contempliUe is the twin-degeneraqr 
you mention in the public taste for music. 
Makeq>eare and Handel no loiq^er excite the 
transports of a London audience. But your.aen^ 
sibility is too poignant, and too natural, to sink^ 
palsied, beneath the touch of that torpedo to real 
excellence, ftshion. 

Mr Ireland's civilities could not, I find, bribe 
your discernment mto credidity. You anticipate 
ed, m a former letter, the fate of that impudent 
forgery, attempted without a ray of genius to i^ 
lummate die lie, and give it the least colour of 
probability. I had no opportunity of looking at 
the manuscripts, but a presentment that they 
were surrqytitious arose stroi^ly in my mind* 

I am pleased that you ii^ye the iMq[>piiie8s of 



Dr Boniejf^s frienchhy. Are joa fommaSly 
aGquainted widi his h^ily B^enicMS diMigiiler, 
so rich in the brq^t croitioBi of the bndn i 

Our kMig-€8tieeBied fiiend Mr Smile's coMti' 
•tutioa iS| alas ! modi impaired bj. the dafly ie> 
conrence of diose nenrous maladiPSj which sem 
invindble. You, who know his perfect goodness 
of hearty and fine takntSy win Aare my regret on 
diis subject. Appidiensions for him, and for 
myself, in reqpect to dueitoong maladips, dood 
my prospect of the fotine* May yous bng^it* 
en, as dieerfidness emerges from die ^oom of 
deprivation! 
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Mrs Stokes. 

Lichfield, June SI, 1796. 

I HAVE not seen Wakefielcfs observaticms on 
Pope. They m^, as you tell me diey ar^ be 
very iiqgenious ; bnt as to ph^iarism, Pope would 
lose little in my esteem from whatever of that 
may be proved against him; since it is aUowed 
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•that he always rises above hifii clumsy modela^ ki 
iheir tinsel drapery^ 

Poetry, being tlie naturd product of an highly- 
.gifted piind/bowfevei' uncultivated, must exist^in 
•a rude form. at least> from the instant that thfe 
social compact gives to a man a superplus of 
time froih that whidi is employed^ in providii^ 
for his natural wants, together with liberation 
from that anxiety about obtaining such provisioiii 
which is generally incompatible with those alh 
Mracted ideas from which poetry fesults. As 
this leisure, and freedom to thought, arises witli 
the progress of subordination and inequality of 
rank, men become poets, -and this Ibng before their 
language attains its copiousness and elegance. 

The writers of such periods, therefore, pre- 
sent poetic ideas in coarse and shapeless in- 
genuity. In the unskilled attempt to refine them^ 
they become, in the next stage of the progress^ 
an odd mixture of quaintness and simplicity ; but 
it is reserved for genius, learning, and judgment io 
combination, supported by the ample resources of 
a various^ mature, and complete language, to 
elevate, polish, and give the last perfection to the 
rudiments of poetry, — first so coarse and abortive, 
TT-afterwards so quaint, and so shredded out int^^ 
v^earisome redundanc(9. 

9 
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Tba^ ivork of ever-^new pontic iafomiRtioQ nad 
instruction, T. Walton's Criticnl Notes to Mil^ 
toil's Lessasr Poems, will shew you how very 
largely Milton took, not only from the classics, 
^ut from hi9 verse fM-edecessors iti our own Ian* 
guage ; from Burton's writings, interlarded with 
verse; from Drayton; from Spenser; from Shake* 
qieare ; from the two Fletchers, and from Drum-* 
mond. The entire plan, and almost all the 
outlines of the sweet pictures in L' Allegro, U 
Penseroso^ are in Burton's Anatomie of Mdan* 
choly, or a Dialogue between Pleasure and Pain, 
in verse, with a passage of his in prose; and these 
were taken and combined in Milton's imagination, 
with the fine hints in a song in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play. The Nice Valour, or Passionate 
Madman. 

In Comus, Milton was much indebted to 
Fletcher's beautiful pastoral play, The Faithful 
Shepherdess ;— but Milton and Pope, though 
with excellence different both in nature and de- 
gree, were arch-chymists, and turned the lead 
and tinsel of others to the purest and finest 
gold. 

Dr Stokes is mistaken in supposing Milton my 
first poetic favourite — ^great as I deem him, the 
superior of Virgil, and the equal of Homer, my 
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heut and imagination acknowledge yet greater 
the matchless bard of Avon« 

I thank yon for die discriminating obsoiratioiK 
in your letter of April the Uik, upon my late 
publication. Milton says, diat from Adani^s lip; 
not words alone pleased Eve^ — so may I aaj, 
that from yoor pen praise alone would not satisfy 
my avidity of pleasing you. The trAy and where' 
fore you are pleased, which is always so inge* 
nious when you write of verse, form the zegt 
which makes encomium nectar. Mr Hayley^s 
letter to me on the subject is very gratifying ; — 
it joins, to a generous ardency of pnuse, the 
elegance, spirit, and affection of bis former 
epistles. 

Ah ! yes, it is very certain, that not only some, 

but all our finest poets, frequently invert the 

position of the verb, and prove that the British 

Critic, who says it is not the habit of good 

writers, is a stranger to their compositions. When 

Thomson says, 

• 

^ Vanish the woods, Uie dim seen river seems 
Sullen and slow, to roll his misty train,** 

it is picture; which it would not have been, if he 
had coldly written, 

" The woods are vanished}** 
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since^ in the former^ by the precedence of the 
verb to the noun, ^e see the fog in the very act 
of shrouding the woods ; but to these constituent 
excellencies of poetry, the eye of a reviewer is 
the mole's dim curtain. Again, in the same 
poeniy Autumn, this inversion is beautifully used, 
-while its author is paying, in a simile, the finest 
compliment imaginable to the talents and excur^ 
sive spirit of his countrymen : 

'' As from their own clear north, in radiant streams, 
Bright over Europe borsts the Boreal mom." 

And lYhat spirit does Pope often give his lines, 
by using this inversion in the imperative mood : 

** Rise, crownM with light, imperial Salem, rise.** 

Then, as to the imputed affectation of the word 
Lyceum, Thomson calls the woods '' Nature's 
vast Lyceum." For his purpose it was necessary to 
elevate the term by its epithet, for mine to lower 
it by that which I applied — minute Lyceum ; and 
in neither place is its application affected! I am 
allowed to be patient of criticism, and trust no 
one is readier to feel its force, and, when just, to 
acknowledge and to profit by it ; but to a*censor 
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who datB BoC know the mewMng «r tlie word 
ikrill, I maj^vkli^iat vaaity, ciu^iaka 

«< Let M % taMe M ^ndMnUe cicsts r 

Have you leeii Mrs TacMbiM's iate work, Na* 
ture and Art. She is a fovoiuite neveUst wkh 
me. Her late work h<» improbirible skiiatioiis, 
and is inferior to ber Simple Story^ ynhkh ought 
to have been the title of this compositiou, to 
which it is better suited than to the history of 
Dorriforth : — ^yct we find in Art and Nature the 
characteristic force of her pen^ which| with an air 
of undesigning simplicity, places, in a strong point 
of view, the worthlessness of sucli characters as 
pass with the world for respectable. She seems 
to remove, as by accident, their specious veil, and 
without commenting upon its removal : — and 
certain strokes of blended pathos and horror, 
indelibly impress the recollection. 

But, with yet greater powei-s than Mrs Inch- 
bald's, does the author of Caleb Williams grapple 
our attention. I conceive that he said to himr 
self — ^' £ will write a book that shall have no 
prototype, yet the taste of the age for the mar- 
vellous shall be humoured. Female pens have 
given us ruined castles, tolling bells, lights that 



palely gleaming, make darkness visible ; whisper- 
ing voices from viewless forms, and beckoning 
shadows. That ground is pre-occupied. Let 
me try if I .cannot harrow readers, who have 
mind, with dread and breathless expectation, 
without exciting: mipeniaftaral idead, and even 
without the assistance of enamoured interests/' 
If snch was his design, Ate success is complete. 
Yet has his work many defects ; aod we perceive 
his pernicious princ^les to be diose of an absurd 
amd visionary anarebiat, who woul4 opea all the 
prison doors, and let tbievet and murderers walk 
at large, in the hope ot philosophizing tbena into 
virtue. 

I leam^ with regret, that Mr Mason b gokig 
to print a new work of bis by a i^ivate press, 
for his friends only. Thia resolve, doubtless, re^ 
suited from disgust to the idea of seeing his 
conipositions subject to the ignorance and effiront«' 
ery of Review-impertinence, whoeh assumes the 
right of supposing, that its fabricators imdarstand 
verse-making betl^ than the first poets <rf our 
age ;-^even than he, 

'< Whom, on old Humber's bank, fbe Motes bore. 
And nan*d his yooth along the manby shore." 
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M188 WlNGFIELO. 

JjicJjfield, July 19> 1796. 

I AM hopdess of being Me to visit you diis 
Bomnier. Arbitraiy disorder riiapes for me ano- 
llier course, wide of the Severn banks — but it is 
not to the sea. No ^ moon, bursting from a 
doud, will brighten for me the foamy side of a 
wave, amid the dark-heaving ocean." When it 
shall again be given me to behold, as you and 
I once beheld together, that fine description of 
Ossian's realized, I shall think of the kind friend 
whose arm supported my frame, while her gentle 
spirit shared my enthusiasm, from a s^t so su- 
blimely impressive. 

You heard me speak of my piu*pose to have an 
Eolian harp, made upon the construction of Miss 
Ponsonby's, mentioned in my poem, LangoUen 
Vale. She was so good to give me an exact 
drawing of hers; which, being three times the 
size they are usually made, and with twenty-two 
strings, instead of the usual number, six, far tran- 
scends, both in th^ quantity and quality of the 
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tone, the general order of these airy instruments. 
IMrine is at lengdi finished and strung ; but, being 
made to fit my only eastern sash-windows^ no 
gale has yet blown from that point, strong 
enough to wake the sullen slumber of its many 
<^ord8. This line^ from II Penseroso^ is to be its 
motto : 

^' Most mnaical, most melancholy.'* 

Doubtless the airy hand of Eurus will soon 
awaken those rich harmonies, which so divinely 
stole upon my ear amid the Vale of LangoUen. 

And now I must proudly boast to you of Lord 
Bagot's goodness. He has honoured me with an 
obligii^ billet, accompanied by a very accept- 
able literary present. It is a superb book. — ^A 
German poem^ entitled Leonora, and translated 
by Mr Spenser. I apprehend the fine poetic 
talents of that gentleman have done much more 
than justice to the sublimity of his author's ideas. 
This tale of despairing love, reaches the ne-pluS' 
tdtra of horrific greatness. Have you seen, in any 
of the various translations, the grand equestrian 
spectre they present f It has either already froze^ 
or it will freeze, your yoiing blood. Before I re- 
ceived this superior version, another, in a simpler 
style, had impressed me extremely^ and I now 
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thiBk tiiat, in one or two ftmrngim, it trairendf 
Mr SpeoBdr's ; bul^ oa dM wfaol^ dvera is bo 
comparisoa. 1 j^s, it is i& his kogiuigey wided 
bj the flEUigic pettcil of his mat, Lady Disiia 
Betuckrki that the grmd ^E^ct upon the ima- 
gitMtioii is complete. So very fitiely has sk^ 
seized, and presented to actual vision, the most 
striking moments in this extraordinaiy poetic 
scene, as to vie with the best attemptt of our 
great painters, who, with emulative pencil, have 
embodied the ideas of Shakespeare. 

I observed that, in one or two places, I 
thought the first and nmi^er veruon of this 
poem, transcends Mr Spenser's genesally more 
spirited, more elevated paraphrase— particularijr 
here: 

*' It creepti the iwarUiy ftaie^ traiii, 

The cone is on the bier! 
like crook of toads firom lonely moor. 

It tkfUfif meets the ear*'.''' 

^ BkckMing the ingfct, a funeral train 

On a ctld liier a coffin hrm^s, 
Their slow pace measnr*d to a stram 

Sad as the saddest night-bird sings t." 

* ^m Leonora, a Ballad| fifftm Bm|^. See MontUy 
Magaane for March 1790. Ttranslator anonymons.^— & 
t From Mr Spenser's Translation of Leonora.— iS. 



*Xlie epithet cold for the bier, adding nothing to 
the solemnity of the spectacle, rather weakens 
than strengthens it. It is so with all epithets that 
do not either strongly paint, or express strength of 
feeling. This consciousness has hiduced incom- 
petent and shallow critics to condemn them almost 
totally; — not aware that frequently all the sublimity 
arises from the epithet ; — as, for instance, *' Death 
on his pale horse," since an horse is not in itself 
an object of terror r — but the essential sublimity 
(>f this line, ** The corse is on the bier," would 
have been enfeebled by any epithet, because the 
human body^ lifeless, is in itself an object so dis- 
mal, so ghastly, that, once presented to the ima- 
gination, all descriptive appellations are super- 
fluous. Also, the simile of the nightingale for 
the death-psalm, is not in keeping with the ge- 
neral horror of die scene ; — that of ^' toads 
croaking from the lonely moors" is complete* 
ly accordant But the Spenser paraphrase, 
rich in general superiorities, need not grudge to 
its rival the transcendence of one or two pas^ 
sages. 

. I thing there is a d^deratum in the poem it« 
self, which is not supplied by either of the before- 
mentioned translations, though finely supplied by 
the pencil of Lady D* Beauclerk. The poetry, 
which so sublimely describes the dread appear- 

6 
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soce of the trantfonoDed warrior, leaves wholly to 
the imagtnatioo the ^ect of such a spectede oq 
Leonora, except signifyiiig that it was fieital to 
her, in these lines : 

^ Leoiion*8 tetft, ill liM^ood dried, 
Hmp qoiTering oo the dart of death.'' 

The lines are fine, but give no distinct picti^e* 
It appears to me, that a verse, to this effect, is al^ 
most demanded, when the skeleton, armed with a 
death-dart, is presented to the mind and eye at 
once, by the united powei^s of the poet and the 
pamter. 

* Back on the maid he toms seyere!. 

She ihrieki and, with arrested breath, 
OosM eyes, and wild reverted hair, 

Falls fiiintbg from the hors^ of Death, 

And, as she falls, the barbed spear 
Eternal nudges her chiy-cold swoon. 

The dark grave yawns ! a coffin near ! 
Its white plates gHnuner to the moon P* 

I do QQt apologize for these remarks, even if 
you should have previously seen this tremendous 
composition. People who have mind, cannot 
soon be weary of a theme at once so novel and 
sublime* Adieu ! 
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Miss Ponsonby. 

Bujcton, Aug, 7, 1796. 

My dear Madam, — ^Always gratified and ho- 
noured by your letters, I received the last with 
augmented pleasure, by the dispersion of solicit 
tude. That attention which yourself and excel- 
lent Lady Eleanor are so good to express for my 
health, seduces me into the egotism of making it 
my earliest theme. I* left Lichfield on the 24th 
of last month, passing three days, on my road 
hither, with Mr and Mrs Sneyd of Belmont. 
T*heir scene is of romantic and noble features, 
mountainous and sylvan* The changed, and per- 
haps purer air, seemed instantly salutary to me ; 
nor has that of Buxton been less propitious, even 
amidst these gales of ungenial chillness, that 
whistle through the arcade, and the drizzling 
clouds, that draw, from day to day, their dark 
trains ovec the mountains. 

Lovely, interesting Mrs Powys of Berwick i& 
my next door-neighbour in the Crescent. I have 
h^d thfs pleasure of passing a few pleasing hour» 
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think that my curiosity should be gratified at sudi 
an expence of time, precious as Miss Ponsonby's 
— but what an admirable specimen of perfect 
skin in penmanship is this transcript ! — die mo- 
dem print-hand| that of the ancient black-lett^ 
type, and the Roman, are proofs of very uncom* 
mon skill. The poetry of the translation does 
not please me. The expressions of Dr Hicks's 
prose-translation are miserably below the ideas, 
and entirely inadequate to their grandeur. No 
version, close as this, could possess either im« 
pressive solemnity, or poetic elevation. 

What rank does Sir Brooke Boothby's muse 
hold in your and Lady Eleanor^s estimation, 
whose appreciation of talents is so unerring, ex- 
cept where the generous partialities of friendship 
conceal defect, and magnify whatever has the 
least claim to approbation i 

With affectionate compliments to the '^ sister of 
your heart," I remain, dearest Madam, 8cc. 
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Mr Saville. 

Buxton, August f 8, 1796. 

Thank you, dear friend, for your welcome 
letter of this morning — but I grieve to find that 
the enervating days retnm so often. O ! that the 
ocean breezes and billows may give you strength 
to repel these lamentably frequent invasions. I 
mourn, and most for your sake, thq strange conti'- 
nuance of that unnatural weather, which long so 
severely balanced the winter's mildness. What 
would have become of the harvest, if the sun had 
persevered in his suUenness i 

I have here great plenty of very pleasant so* 
ciety, and have received flattering attentions from 
many interesting and elegant strangers in thisr 
motley throng ; but dear Lady Lawley's kindness 
to me, gratifies what I hope is a much better thing 
than my vanity — for my heart values on experi- 
ence, the excellence of her understanding, the in- 
tegrity of her principles, and the benevolence of 
her heart ; — ^and the lovely and fascinating Mrs 
Powys of Berwick ! — ^you know how I have ad- 
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mired and loved her^ siiice tbe blended dignity and 
sweetness of her manners, the cultivation of her 
mind, and tbe apparent softness of her heart, first 
charmed me, at Lichfield, diis time two years. 

Certainly my acquaintance here seem to set a 
far higher value on my talents and conversation, 
such as they are, than the fichfieldians ; — ^but it 
is more than probable, that novelty is the cauae 
of this so much more appreciating attention* In 
an intercourse so transient, that to day is, and will 
next week perhaps cease for ever, the passions of 
jealousy, envy, and ill-will, have not time to arise, 
or if arisen, to gather strength by habit and daily 
nurture. The honuige of thb attention, therefore, 
neither beguiles my reason, or counteracts my ex- 
perience. I know human nature is everywhere, 
in a great degree at least, the same ; that by fre» 
quent intercourse the value of talents, somewhat 
above the common level, is first lessened in the 
estimation of "every-day minds, who can so readily 
attain that intercourse ; and that, when lessened^ 
such minds become jealous and indignant from 
seeing others pay the tribute of respect, which is 
ever largely paid to abilities that are at all distiiH 
guished, on an early introduction to them, before 
repetition has blunted the appetite for intellectual 
emanations, or the hourly recurrence of conscious 
inferiority has created and nursed latent dislike. 
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Sut amongst thb motley group, I have been ho- 
noured with the notice of many people of rank, 
and of odiers whose talents have the widest cele- 
brity* I am in a society which makes me vexedly 
feel the rapid flight of those weeks, whose period 
must close an intellectual intercourse very grati- 
fying. I converse with Mr Wilberforce, who dis- 
appoints no expectation his imputed eloquence 
had excited — ^with the luminous and resistless £r- 
skine, whose every sentence is oratory, whose form 
is graceful, whose voice is music, and whose eye 
lightens as he speaks. 

That resemblance to Mrs Fitzherbert, widi 
which I have been so variously, so repeatedly flat- 
tered, was observed by the polite, obliging, and 
agreeable Lady Harewood, last night, who has ta- 
ken me to each assembly since I had first the 
honour of her notice. 

So I think I will even go to Brighton instead 
of Harrowgate, to see if I cannot rival Lady Jersey, 
>y recallmg former impressions, and make a cer- 
tain personage behave better to his amiable and 
lovely wife. Would not that be a nice piece of 
funorous knight or rather knightess errantry? 
My autumnalities would scarcely be an objection 
to a taste so partial to mellow fruit. It is a sign I 
am better for Buxton, thus to jest upon my feeble 
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framei and arrogate to it, though but in q>orty t 
royal conquest. 

A week ago, we had a sudd^i transition from 
bybemal coldness to skies of cloudless blaze. 
Phoebus shakes his fiery tresses on the rocks, and 
over the wide-stretched mountains, that girdle this 
vale and its golden Crescent. The busy little 
world, that swarms in the Arcade and its precinct^ 
now gasp beneath a climate, which I should 
suppose somewhat resembles the description o( 
Mulciber's gilded palace in Pandemonium. Th^ 
aspect of the Crescent is south- east. Its colcHmade 
drinks tlie morning beams, and reflects them back 
with dazzling ai^d oppressive force. Those to 
whom the lines of Milton are familiar, might be 
inclined to exclaim^ 



'< The torrid vrtlU, yaalted with fire, 



Smite on their dazded eyes.** 

As for you, you are a salamander, and no atmos- 
phere can be too glowing-rbesides, you have the 
ocean breezes. Adieu ! 
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I 

Mrs Price. 

Hanowgate, Sept, 1, 1796. 

. I AM uu]e|l>tecl to you^ iny dear Madam^ for a 
J^ind letter, precious from its sympathy with my 
feelings, and interesting from that which it creates 
with yours. 

You know it was my purpose to go to Harrow- 
gate this summer. A rheumatic weakness, and 
|)^in in my ancles, induced me tp t^y a previous 
residence at Buxton. Though I staid there a 
mc^th, I am not sen^iUe of much benefit in the 
disorder for which I went thither; yet my general 
health must have been strengthened by drinking 
the waters and bathing, or J could nut have sup 
ported the gay and hurrying life I led tliere. 
Fancying 1 should find myself an utter stranger 
^t Buxton, how little did I divine the many old 
acquaintance I should meet, the many new ones 
I should form ! Ilather full when \ airived, the 
crowds soon augmented to swarming numbers. 
The balls to which I subscribed and constantly 
attended, were very brilliant. 1 frequently went 
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V> diem in Lady Harewood's ptrtjr^ o^ce Ladj 
Fleming, to wiiom I wis introduced by my lo^ 
dear and esteemed Lady Lawley. Lady Hare- 
wood 18 a second Madam IXEnclos, as to grace 
and agility of form and fashionable appearance m 
advanced life. She has an' extreme fine persoa, 
and her manners are charmingi easy, polite, ani- 
mated, conciliatii^. 

Miss Mildred Lawley was the pride of die 
ball-roonu Except on the opera stage, 1 never 
saw any woman dance half so weH. Her stepa^ 
skilful and curiously varied, are free, boundiiig^ 
and exactly responsive to the music. She aeems 
to tread in air — and shames the silly compliance 
of some of her fair competitors vyith a late absurd 
edict of diat fool Fashion, who bi^ them, perhaps 
irrecoverably, sacrifice aH the grace of their dan- 
cing to what is called the partridge run. It gives 
one the idea of their legs beii^ tied together, 
and fighting in vain under their petticoats, to es- 
cape fix)m the awkward bondage, beneadi which 
the whole frame shakes as in an ague-fit* We 
may observe to such, as we are gazing ddighted oie| 
Miss Lawley, 

^ Lesni the gnee with wtuch abe strays,^ 
'Puo* ths tight fimarticjniier 
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wbUe on her open and joyous countenance^ we 
see no trace of solicitude for the eclat of her 
steps, 

Mrs Childers and 1 renewed the acquaintanCfS 
of our teens, which had began at Shrewsbury, in 
that jocund morning of our youth. We have not 
met since. She was then the blooming and pretty 
Sally Fowler of Ascham. Time has trod so 
lightly over her fair face, and yet elegant form, as 
to have left few traces of depredation, while na- 
turally fine talents, and energy of disposition, did 
Bot suffer him to pass in vain over her mind, but 
snatched from his wings the stores of intellectual 
cultivation^ Hence the charms of brilliant wit, 
of classic and historic allusion, inspirit her conver- 
sation, while the fairest domestic virtues render 
her estimable. A month's daily intercourse, and 
frequent confidential tete-d-tetes, have made our 
acquaintance friendship. 

The enchanting Mr Erskine honoured me with 
frequent attentions in the ball-rooms, and with 
frequent visits at my lodgings, where he often met 
the excellent and distinguished Mr Wilberforce, 
and Mr Wilberforce's friend, the ingenious Dean 
of Carlisle. It was a triumvirate of eloquence 
Their different politics drew forth their mutual 
powers, very amicably exerted. They were in my 
parlour the day before I came away, from eleven 
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tOI one in the morning ; from six t31 nine m die 
erening. Mrs Childers shared wiA me the whole 
of that mental banquet, and other company in 
torn dropt in. — It was an Attic day. 

I am now at Harrowgate — O ! what a change ! 
the master Of the Green Dragon, to whom I had 
written for accommodations, and who had replied 
that he would do the best for me he coiild, said, 
iRrhen I arrived, that he had tried in vain — Harrow- 
gate was so full, he could not procure me even a 
single lodging-room. Thus crueUy disappointed, 
I had recourse to the people of the Oranby hotel, 
upon whom, not having wiitten to them, I had no 
claim. They made me the same reply; but, with 
more humanity, seeing Iny distress, sent about to 
the lodging-houses, and at last, with much diffi* 
culty, got for me a single bed-chamber, with a 
smaller one within for my maid, a quarter of a 
mile from their hotel, from whence I am to have 
my food sent, lliis room, vacant only from its 
meanness and inconvenience, was damp, and I 
have caught a violent feverish cough, and inflam- 
mation on my lungs, disabling me from going to 
the hotel. If this disorder, to which I am sub- 
ject, remains upon me with its usual violence and 
obstinacy, it will force me to return home very 
soon. I shall abandon the probable benefit of 

the waters with regret, but shall feel none for not 

11 
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having presented myself in a crowded society of 
fine people^ amongst whom I am not conscious of 
a single acquaintance. 

Here is scarce room for an adieu ; but your con- 
fidence in my affection will supply the deficiencies 
of my exhausted paper. 
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The Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Sept. 19, 1796. 

Dearest Lady Eleanor, what a touching^ what 
an unhappy narrative does your last obliging let- 
ter contain ! Lamentable is the malady of the ami- 
ftble visionary, whose imagination has fatally soar- 
ed above the limits of her reason, and, like the 
chariot-wheel, taken baleful fire from the rapidity 
of its course. 

Mr Saville and his daughter have, I imagine^ 
by this time exchanged the Welsh coast for Mr 
Roberts' sublime mountain, and have perhaps en- 
joyed the envied happiness of paying their glad 
duty at the Arcadian court of Langollen. 

Your Ladyship's kind and desired letter found 
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ne at Harrowgate, labooring under the paroxjsnw 
of a fierce cough, the luckless present of damp 

m 

and inconvenient lodgings, which the ne^^ect of 
the landlord at the €rreen Dragon Hotd, and 
the overflowing crowds in all the ^dier hooses, 
public aud private, had made my dernier re- 
sort 

The morning after my arrival, finding mjself 
much disordered, I resigned my purpose of goiog 
to the Granby for my meals, determining to send 
for my food from ibence, and tryiiq^ to combat 
my disease by quiet and regularity. My apart- 
ment itself, when it became air^ was not un- 
comfortable, but tolerably clean, spacious, and 
very lightsome, from a large sash window, whicli 
looked upon some pleasant retired fields ; with a 
side view of the heathy-moor, round which Uie 
three hotels, the better lodging-houses, the theatre, 
and the shops, are thinly dotted, and over whidi 
pranced the horses and carriages, and walking 
parties of those gay crowds that swarmed in the 
hotels. My room was part of an house which 
had seen better days, once the Salutation Hote^ 
now occupied, in division, by handicraft workmen. 

There, during an whole week, I lived, unknow- 
ing and unknown, in a seclusion never in my whole 
preceding life experienced. A total solitude oo 
the very verge of so busy a little world, jpleased 
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me at once* by its novelty, and by the leisure k 
gave me. The numbers passing to and fro on. 
one side, seemed as figures in a magic lantern* 
I was very much disordered, it is true, yet, by 
quiet and nursing, not so ill as to be insensible to 
the luxury of uninterrupted leisure, and abstract 
contemplation. I had 6ome books with me, and 
also the task of making a copy for the press of 
my centenary of sonnets, and of my twenty-five 
paraphrases of the Odes of Horace, ^s the 
Spa vras a long mile distant, I had the water 
brought me every morning in bottles. I rose at 
seven, and swallowed, at intervals of twenty mi- 
nutes bet^'een each draught, three half pints of 
that superlatively nauseous fluid, impregnated 
with salt and sulphur, that makes it taste like pu- 
trid eggs. By the medical people of the place, 
it IS prohibited during a cold ; but, from the na- 
ture of the operation, I knew that to he profes-^ 
sional and local cant, adopted for the purpose of 
detaining strainers. My cough was always sof>- 
teued by it during several ensuing hours, and it 
entirely averted those pang9 in my head, always^ 
till then, the concomitants of catarrhs with me. 

In the periods between swallowing those odi* 
0U8 potations, I walked in the pleasant solitary 
fields which my chamber windows fronted. The 
busy throng of the circular heath, from wheno^ 
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diese fields diveige, never approached. At mon 
and noon, the son looked silently on dieir path- 
ways and hedges ; a silence unbroken^ except hj 
the lowing of die cattle and the warble of die 
redbreast* 

Much did I enjoy diose placid ccmtemplati?e 
walks from the edge of that whirlii^ yortex, into 
which, approadiing it, I glanced widiout one 
wish to enter. In the sharp and often fro^ 
evenings, which were then become somewhat 
long, I sat by my lonely, yet dieerful fire, witin 
out finding them tedious. 

Thus was my disorder kept at bay an whole 
week, during which I did not once inquire who 
were the distinguished luminaries of the busy 
sphere so near me, nor suspected that it contain- 
ed a single acquaintance ; but, at the week's end^ 
brilliant Lady Glencaim, with whom I had the 
honour of passing an hour three years ago, the 
sister of Mr Erskine in spirit, as well as in blood, 
vrrote to express joy in the just received intelli- 
gence of my being in Harrowgate, and concern for 
my indisposition, and her intention to call upon 
me« The charm of Lady G.'s society was a 
temptation I could not resist ; but, allured by the 
friendly offer of constant access to her parlour, 1 
sacrificed that retirement, so necessary till the 
Crisis of my disease was past, and ventured, the 



four ensuing days^ to dine at the hotel. The im- 
mense crowd of the public table^ the heat, the 
noise, were more than I could sustain without per- 
ceivable injury, increased by the cold walks home 
to my lodgings, at nine every evening. The after- 
noons were p<lssed in private with Lady Glen- 
cairn and a few of her friends ; yet notwithstand- 
ing the intellectual sun which gilded that little 
city of refuge, as we used to call Lady Glen- 
cairn's parlour, my illness increased rapidly, and 
induced a sudden resolution, the fifth morning of 
these days of gratified mind and fevered body, to 
fly, while flight should be in my power. — So ter- 
minated my expedition to Harrowgate. 

My cough and fever abated beneath the influ- 
ence of travelling in very fine days, which shone 
brightly upon my residence at Chesterfield. The 
autumnal fogs, heavy and dense, seem now begin- 
ning to gather. At present, they roll away towards 
noon — but probably the sun will soon lose his 
power to dissipate them, and to gild the embow- 
ering shades by which I am now veiled ; while 
the society of their mistress, one of the oldest of 
iHy friends, has kindness and intelligence which 
might illuminate the darkest hours of winter. 

I have the honour to remain, 8cc. 
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Mr Savillb. 

Marufidd Woodhatue^ Sept. 19, 1796. 

I THANK God for the hidierto safe course ci 
a journey that now bends homewards. Hver wel- 
come b that consciousness ; for pleasant are mj 
domestic bowers^ and dear are the friends whose 
society gilds them. Yesterday evening, by six, I 
arrived at rural Woodhouse, the village of ac« 
knowledged beauty, and was welcomed with all 
that energetic affection, which has ever nuurked 
good Mrs Mompessan's attachment to me. 

By diis time, I trust you, and your fair syren, are 
breathing the pure gales of our friends Mr and 
Mrs Roberts' sublime mountain, 

** fiD^ towering in Langollen*s beaoteont vale." 

I have said its air, compared to that of iatter 
countries, is as the taste of Pyrmont to common 
water. O! that its effect may be salubrious 
to you, augmenting the benefits of coastrresi* 
dence! 
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* 

When I arose, at sev^n this morning, the sun 
was veiled in heavy autumnal mists. By eight, 
they rolled away, and the orb looked out in golden 
beauty. I hastened to ascend tlie steep little 
lawn, that immediately rises from the low-roofed, 
but pleasant old mansion, and at whose top com- 
mences the pretty shrubbery which winds, as I 
have before described to you, round a field of 
about two acres. 

Inclined, however, to Dr Ingenhouz^s system, 
I fear the whole of this scene is somewhat too 
luxuriantly embowered to make the mansion, 
which stands low, perfectly healthy, especially at 
this season, 

^ W}ien the less wholesome gales of antmnn blow. 
And shake the ripe fruit from the bending boogh.** 

The breath of decaying vegetables must be per- 
nicious, when blending too profusely with that of 
the horizon; but I hope I shall not perceive any 
bad effects from that circumstance, though my 
lungs must be in a tender and irritable state, from 
the fierce cough which has agitated them during 
the last three weeks. 

I passed ten days very agreeably at Chester- 
field, with my firiends Doctor and Mrs Stokes ; 
though my spirits were often painfully depressed 
}>y the consciousness of b^ing Isurrounded ivith 
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uolmppy flofferen^ M^bo, m the direst of aU boBno 
diseases, cancer^ were assembled Ibere, allured bj 
die reputation of an Americap pbysiciao, Dr Tete^ 
now resident in that town, having been sen( for 
across tbe Atlantic by a Chesterfield gentleman 
to his beloved wife, labouring under its baleful 
influence. Dr Tete (sither has, or pretends to 
have, a medical secret, of powerful eflScacj^ to ex- 
pel that venom from the blood; but numbers 
have died under his experiments, and all have 
suffered so severely, that I think nothing could in- 
duce me to become his patient, though he has 
dismissed some few, whom, with setons m the 
diseased part, which are to be kept open some 
months, he declares cured, and they countenance 
that declaration. I conversed frequently, during 
my stay at Chesterfield, with several of his pa- 
tients, who seemed full of hope and dependence 
upon his skill, and warmly desirous of increasing 
the number of those who commit themselves to 
the power of his nostrum, merciless as it is. As 
for pne, though I have found the pains resultjifg 
from my accident, March was two years, so oh* 
stinate, and frequent in their recurrence, yet, at 
least w^ile the regular physicians and surgeons 
declare tlieir h^li^f that these pains are not of 
the dreaded nature, it would be madness in mp 
po rush blindly into torturing experiments, ^ith- 
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out faith in their power to save, and merely from 
the persuasions of boundless credulity, that, by 
the influence of hope, smiles beneath its pangs. 

On Saturday, a Mr and Mrs Jebb, cousin of 
the present Sir Richard Jebb, and of the late 
amiable and distinguished Dr John Jebb, took 
Mrs Stokes and myself in their carriage to pay 
$ui interesting visit to the father of Mr Jebb, 
living . in a little Eden of his own creation, 
some two miles from Chesterfield. Every tree 
of those woods that curtain his swelling hill, 
was planted by his own hands. If this venerable 
gentleman lives till February twelvemonth, he will 
have completed his century, and if he lives till 
February three years, he will have lived in three 
centuries. He is the greatest wonder of intelli- 
gence so nearly centennial, that perhaps ever ex- 
isted ; for he has no chimeras in his brain, like 
the Lichfield wonder, old Fletcher, and his me- 
mory is perfectly sound, not only concerning long 
past, but very recent transactions. It is within 
the last year only, that his limbs are become too 
feeble to walk farther than across the room. Till * 
then, he maintained the habit, which commenced 
on his retiring from business to this rural retreat, 
fifty years ago, the habit of rising at five during the 
spring, summer, and autumnal months, and, '' with 
his pipe in his mouth, walking stoutly over bis hill, 
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and lendiog new i>erfumes to the breath of the 
moi^iing;'^ eontinuiog his walk, when the weather 
permitted, near two hours. His teedk are all 
gone, and their desertion has impaired his utter- 
ance a little, but he is neither defective in sigb^ 
or hearing, in any marked degree. 

I cannot express with what an awed tenderness 
I M'as affected, when this very reverend personage 
rose, with mild grace, to receive me. He is a per- 
fect Nestor in eloquence. " Madam," said he, *^l 
am glad to see you. — I remember yoiu* father a 
sprightly bachelor. — ^I travelled down from Lon- 
don with him, when he went to take possession of 
the living of £yam. He was a lovely man, of a 
fine person and frank communicative spirit Soon 
after that period, he married a beautiful young 
Lady, your mother. Madam. Mr Seward, as yoo 
know, had travelled, and spoke admirably of die 
customs and mannew of foreign nations." 

I wept with pleasure at this testimony of re- 
spect, this justice to my father's memory, from a 
character thus venerable. He indulged my in- 
quiries after the habits of a life protracted to that 
uncommon length, and so singularly illuminated 
by the duration of the mental powers. 

^^ Madam, I was not naturally a strong man ; — 
so feeble till sixteen, that my mother despaired of 
my arriving at manhood. The virulent disorder 
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tbat fled abcmt me, settled m my hand about that 
period, and obliged me to suj^r this amputation 
(extending his left hand) of my fore-finger. After 
that time I bad no violent disease, but I was never 
strong, i{iever enjoyed robust health ;-^either was 
I at any time guilty of excesses ; nor eat nor drunk 
immoderately ; abstained from meat suppers ; went 
early to rest, and rose early; was seldom out of 
injr bed at ten in the evening, or in it after five in 
tbe fine seasons, or after seven in the winter, and 
dined at two o'clock. 1 am glad I was not bom in 
this strange unnatural period, in which alt the 
great and wealthy, and most of the middle ranks 
of lif<&, like their own ways better than God^s 
ways ; — exhaust themselves by sitting up and re* 
veiling through the night, and enervate themselves 
by late, and some by noon-tide slumberings. Ma- 
dam, they shut their eyes upon the flush and re- 
splendence of the day ; rob their bodies of the 
strengthening power of the early and fresh gales^ 
and their minds of the pleasure of watching the 
joyous comforts, which the fresh and bright hours 
difiuse upon the animal world, that act under in^ 
stinct. It was always my delight to see the busy 
birds collecting their food for themselves and for 
their young, with gay industry; — to hearken to 
their soi^s^ and to the lowings of the cattle at 

VOL. IV. B 
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early day, and to imagine diem hymns to Grod of 
thankfulness and praise.'' 

Here was an old man of ninety-ei^t ! — ^wfao 
thus poured on my charmed ear, though in the 
tremulous and piping tones of second personal 
childhood, the blended oratory of an elevated ima- 
gination, and a feeling and pious heart. 

He told me also, that it had been his annual 
custom, till this year, that he thought himself too 
infirm for the attempt, to take a summer's jour- 
ney, either to Matlock, Buxton, Cheltenham,. or 
some of the coasts. ^^ Last year, Madam,** cpn- 
tmued he, '' on the 21st of August, I set out for 
Scarborough, and there breathed the sea-air in my 
carriage, during twenty days. I always thought 
those joumies renovated my aged body, and the 
sea-air revived me last year." 

I asked after the quantity and the ilature of his 
liquon — *^ When I grew very old, the physicians 
ordered me three glasses of white-wine after dinner, 
and three after supper; but, of late years, I have 
drank only two after dinner, and not any after 
supper.** 

By a physician's order. Sir, did you lessen .the 
-quantity of vinous fluid at so advanced a period of 
life? 

*^ Yes, Madam, by that of a very able physician, 
— Dr Experience/' 
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Observe the quickness, as well as good sense of 
the reply ; there could be no parrotism. — O ! that 
it would please God so to lengthen your days, my 
friend! 

*' To age^ tfans meltiiig in scarce felt decay, 
Glidiiig in modest innocence away." 

I am convinced; the sensibility and piety of your 
heart would administer similar cordials of grateful 
and happy sympathy, with the felicity which re- 
sults to instinctive creation from the bounties of 
its Maker ; — and surely such cordials are highly 
propitious to the vital powers. They aire the wine 
of the spirit, and the exhilaration they inspire 
strengthens while it stimulates. No baneful las- 
situde succeeds their inebriation. But I fear 
you will never have resolution to acquire the habit 
of ten o'clock retreat, and of early rising, so essen- 
tial to health, in declining life particularly. 

Bracing and restorative is the fresh morning 
air, and salutary are the slumbers which precede 
the midnight. I wish we could all learn to live 
naturally — ^we^should then live happier, better, and 
longer. 
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Mrs Childer^i of Candy Lodge, Yorkshine. 

Uchfield, Oct. 10, 1796. 

i AM bappy, dearest Madam, in performing 
that promise, which resulted from the most ani- 
mated and inseresting impressions. Your society 
was the sweetest spell that enchanted my residence 
at Buxton. It will influence me long, — ^yes, 
always. 

Did Mr £rskine tell you of our accidental ren- ' 
counter on the Chatsworth road, half a mile from 
Middleton, on the morning I left the golden Cres-* 
cent, through which you and I so often walked to- 
gether. I believed him in that gay throng, and he 
thought me much farther on my way to Sheffield, 
which I had forsaken to visit an old servant. 
After staying witli her an hour, my wheels were 
retracing their wandering course through those 
lanes, where rocks and cliffs, covered with dwarf- 
wood, rise from the curving Derwent, that foams 
at their base. 

I said to my maid, — What an elegant figure is 
4hat gentleman approaching us, who, loitering with 
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a book^ now reads and now holds the volame in a 
dropt hand, to contemplate the fine views on his 
right! There seems mind in every gesture, every 
step ;— ^and how like Mr £rskine1 

A few seconds converted resemblance into rea- 
lity. After a mutual exclamation, the graceful 
Seing ^x>pt the chaise, opened the door, and put- 
ting one foot on the step, poured all hii^ eloquence 
upon a retrospect of the hours we had passed to^ 
gether at Buxtcm ; illuminating, as he flatteringly 
said, one of those seldom intervals of his busy life, 
ni which his mind was left to enjoy, undisturbed, 
the luxury of intellectual intercourse. 

A sudden scheme of the preceding night to go 
to Chatsworth that day, with Mrs and Miss £r- 
8kine,and a large party; and they being obliged to 
wait at Middleton for some returning horses, in- 
duced him to beguile the hour of waiting by that 
ramble, which had given us such an unexpected 
interview. 

When people have any cordiality towards each 
other, such interventions of chance are right plea- 
sant. At the instant they act upon the spirits like 
wine ; and, as time rolls on, their recollection gilds 
the mind, a» sun-beams a placid lake. 

The weather wais extremely fine on my two 
days journey to Harrowgate. You know how rich 
tjbe prospects upon the coi^nes of Yorkshire. 
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liUMbcape k always exqoisite m die tncks wbkk 
iaterveiie betwixt die barreD grandeur of a moon- 
tainous coontryy and the rankly lavkh v^etatioo 
of a flat one. It acquires a sufficient porticm of 
the luxuriaBoe of the last, before it has lost the 
majesty of the former* Our harvest^ exuberant 
bieyond what I had ever seen, was in its ripe gloiy. 
The dark woods on the yet in a dq^ree mountain- 
ous hills, waved over vast fields, whose yellow and 
bearded ears, undulating to the gales, seemed lakes 
of fluid amber — ^while in others already reapt, the 
jocund sheaves stood like youthful couples mar* 
shalling for die dance ; — and, on the green sloping 
uplands, the com, sown in stripes, gave me the 
idea pf gold lace on die borders, and up the 
scams of a birth-night beau in the olden time, ere 
fashion had spumed that splendid distinction. 
Thus did I amuse myself in forming fanciful re- 
semblances for the bounty of Ceres, seldom more 
wanted, and never more plenteous. 

At thiee on Satiu-day, we arrived at the gate of 
Harewood Park, and found a silver key to open it 
The drive from thence to the house, as you pro- 
bably well know, involves some of the most beau- 
tiful part of that scenery, consecrated by poetic 
description in Mason's Elfrida. You are con- 
scious as myself, how to minds, alive to the 
powers of poetry — to recollection that glows 

6 
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with, its recorded graces, it can inspirit the con- 
templation of those actual scenes it has described, 
and, describing, has rendered classic ground.— It 
is the poet's triumph. That evening, the^poig- 
pancy of my sensations rendered it eminently his, 
\fho reposes on his immortal laurels in the bowers 
of Aston. As Harewood's glassy watera shone 
through tangled brakes in the glens, or, expand- 
ed into lake, slept on the lawn, 1 repeated to my- 
self the lovely passages that paint the landscape, 
or allude to its beauties, in that fine dramatic 
poem. 

You will conceive with what comparative so- 
briety of spirit X surveyed the artificial splendours 
of the seventeen state-rooms in Harewood House. 
Fine apartments have little charm for me, if ge- 
nius has not storied the walls. One pleasing sen- 
sation rose above the placid level of th^t si^rvey, 
when the graceful portrait of the Dowager tiady 
Harewood caught my eye, who had been so k|n4- 
ly obliging to me on my recent abode at Suxton. 
It resembles her strongly, amidst all t)ie flattery 
of its lineaments and colouring, ^er form it 
Scarcely could flatter, though it has veiled on her 
face the depredations of time. 

Ah ! I have this moment heard that dear Lady 
Glencaim, whom I left rejoicing in letters pf 
health from her Lord, received an express, in a 
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few daj8 after we parted, aooauoeiog bis danRr* 
oils illness at fidmboi^ The papers ot bst 
week, tliey tell me, amiouiiced his ciei^i. Mj 
beart mourns for ber— for she loved bim* — Mebuh 
cboly impermaoence of hnmaii bleasii:^ ! Adieo, 
dear Mrs Childers — ^lasting as lively be yoor ky- 
pinrasl 
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Miss WiNGFlELD. 

Lichfield, Oct. 29^ 1796. 

My dear Miss Wingfield confesses that »fce 
had been disappointed in the perusal of Oswao, 
and requests my opinion of that celebrated work. 
I must acknowledge that no poetry is warn 
dear to me ,— that I think Macpherson's must 
be a consummate translation, since it glows 
with the strength, spirit, and grace of original 
composition. 

The tedium, which resulted to your first and only 
perusal of Ossiaw's works, will perhaps generally 
be felt by peopK? of the best taste, who, on tfieir 
primal examination of Aem, read them as th^ 
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^vvould do an J other work^^-regularly^ and with long* 
<x>iitiBiied attention. We find Ossian admirable 
£or his wild sublimity of landscape^ ^nd for those 
<Mriginal and pensive traits of description^ that 
sweetly ddineate the lonely beauties of an uncuir 
tivated and mountainous country. — Admirable^ for 
fieotimadts at once tender and exalted, concise and 
impressive ; where often a single word conveys Uie 
whole generous meaning to the heart of the rea- 
dor — as wheie Fingal, the most serenely magna- 
nimous of the heroes of poetic celebration, after 
having conquered and taken captive his enemy, 
Swaran, releases him ransomless, from remember- 
ing that Agandeca, the sister of that monarch, saved 
his life, by disclosing to him her inhospitable fa- 
ther's design to violate, by assassination, the feast 
of truce, when Fingal was a young hero^ under 
its protection; and that her own life was the 
victim of that disclosure. Fingal thus emancir 
pates his captive foe : " Raise thy white sails to 
the wind, thou brother of Agandeca !" 

How beautifully is the reader reminded of that 
transaction, previously related in an episode, by 
that one line, — and of Fingal's unextinguished af- 
fection and recordmg gratitude^ by the single word 
brother. 

It should be considered, that what seems, a 
cloying repetition of description^ imagery, and 
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simile, before repeated perusals have givoi accu- 
racy to our attention, was the unayoidable conse- 
quence of Ossian's want of knowledge of other 
countries, beyond the districts of the c(Mit0idiBg 
chiefs ;-M>f his ignorance of arts, of science, oi 
agriculture. The sun, the moon, stars, and clouds^ 
the mists, the winds, and their storms — the oceao^ 
the lakes, the forests, and their deer ; — that these 
were Ossian's only resources. It appears to m^ 
that he makes them fully responsible for the |ho- 
duce of poetic excellence. Attentively consider- 
ed, every description of these objects will be found 
presented with some peculiar feature, or in some 
new combination, which genius, sedulously observ- 
ing nature, will always be able to present. 

The morals of the benign heroes and of their 
mistresses, the daughters of the aged warriors, 
have a purity and greatness beyond what history 
or poetry have ascribed to those of more civilized 
nations ; while their manners have unrivalled d^- 
nity, sentiment, and grace. 

Then, surely, there is much grandeur as well as 
novelty, in the aerial mythology. We find the 
souls of the warriors on the mountain winds, in 
the tempests, or in the whirlwind, according to 
the nature of their earthly character and manners^ 
Those of the softer sex, are Aiir spirits of the hill ; 
their robes are of the white clouds ; their hair is 
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of the gilded mist, as tbey " glide in a sun-beam 
at noon, over the silence of Morven/^ 

The local, rather than general name, being usu- 
ally given to the mountain, forest, sea, and lake, 
is a custom highly favourable to poetry, and is 
more common to the Caledonian poets, even in 
later times, than to those of any other country, as 
their sweet songs evince. — '^ The bonny Bush of 
Traquair f — *^ the Birks of Invermay f — ^'^ the 
Braes of Yarrow ;" — " the Broom of Cowden- 
knows :" — As, in Ossian, " the green hills of Inis- 
fail ;*' — *^ the stormy heights of Morven f — " the 
streamy forest of Temora ;" — " the sea of Mai- 
mer, of Ullin, of Lochlin ;*' — " the reedy lake of 
Lego/' 

Do not read Ossian long at once, but take it 
up often. It is, on intimacy, calculated to charm 
ao heart like yours. " It is like the memory of 
times that are past, pleasant and mournful to the 
soul.'' 
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Mrs Stokes. 

Lickfidd, Nov. 15, 1796. 

I CONGRATULATE you OQ jottT beloved Utdc 
girl having passed t|ie danger, imfrequent as it is, 
of inoculation ; — also on the fiEulure of that un- 
generous machination against the interests of Dr 
Stokes. Jealousy, as a rival in botanic authorism, 
or some pique respecting his consequence as a 
poet or philosopher, must have stimulated the 
assailant to an attempt so unworthy of his own 
character. I take pleasure in the warmth with 
which Dr Stokes' friends have repulsed the invi- 
sion. Mr Longston, in his reply to my applicaf 
tion, expresses a desire to comply with its request 
avowing, at the same time, his regret that Dr 
Stokes' political sentiments have been injurious 
to his interest. I observed, yi answer, that it was 
atrange that any gentleman's quibt opinions on the 
body-politic of £ngland,^ could affect the confi- 
dence people might have in his care and skill 
respecting the body-natural of its inhabitants;— 
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that Dr Darwin s similar principles had not affect- 
ed his professional practice. 

I know what would be the probable and ration- 
al reply to the last remark — ^that Dr Darwin hac^^ 
been long established in high medical reputa- 
tion, before the birth of that monstrous system 
which in disorganizing Europe^ and turning loose 
upon society the corrupt passions of mankind; 
— ^that he is generally summoned from the prepon- 
derance of personal alarm, and involuntary con- 
fidence over dislike to his opinions, political or 
religiouSk 

On inquiry, I find you would not like Aber- 
gelly as a coast-residence, next summer. There 
is no cheapness to recompense indifferent society, 
and the mile's distance from the sea. The way in 
^bich you, and also Mr and Mrs Zachary, lived at 
Sarmouth, in private lodgings, and supplying your 
own provisions, was, I apprehend, as to cheap- 
ness, an unique in possibility. 

My visit to Lady Lawley, in the begimiing 
of this mondi, proved very pleasant. I was de- 
lighted to meet Lady Carhampton there, in unim- 
paired spirits, strength, faculties, and kindtiess, at 
eighty-four. Her strong mind has invariably ex- 
pelled from her heart the serpent-toothed ingra-^ 
titude of die present Lord, who has never paid one 
shilling of her jomture during the ten years since 
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bis Sillier died. This is the retum die has met 
from him for having voltmtarilyy in her Lord's life- 
tame^ rengned to this ii^^rate an estate, in h^own 
disposal, of L.4000 per annum : She wonld want 
bread, but for another estate, in her own r^t, of 
L-lOOOanmial income. She has obtained from 
Chancery repeated decrees in her favour, upon 
which he files cross bills ; at one time, upon pre- 
tence of her having taken the family jewds, at 
anotheri die family pictures, thoi^h he knows Ae 
never attempted to take either, and has not a4ii- 
mily gem or picture in her possession. FmDf 
indeed, must be that cheerfulness which ^^ die 
laws delay" cannot sicken. Her excellent friend, 
Mrs Netterville, twenty years younger, is mucb 
more impaired in health and strength; while 
Lady C. is like a sunny frosty day in winter^ hxa 
friend seems as a tree whose roots have bees 
loosened by the winds of a stormy November. 

Lichfield has been of late wonderous gay- ^^ 
private balls were given, which I was persuaded 
to attend. Our public assembly, last week, 
proved rich in rank and titles, and I thought it 
pleasan^. Charming Lady DoDegall diffused her 
benign lustre there. When she first became wik 
to the Marquis, I did not visit her, thinking it in^ 
probable that my company could either interest or 
amuse ho:. You know how averse I am to court* 
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ing the society of the great^ aware how seldom it 
%s obtained upon those terms of equality with 
^«vhich my spirit is too high to dispense; but the 
lovely Marchioness has lately expressed a desire 
to converse with me^ which her good .sense and 
virtues^ more than her rank, renders flattering, 
at least in my estimation. I met her, by her 
own request, at Mr Dyott*s, last Saturday ; and 
her manners answered every expectation report 
had taught me to form of their sweetness and 
grace. 

All you write on the subject of Colonel and 

Mrs : ■ — is beautiful. The picture the lady 

draws of her husband's mind in her letter, on 
i?vhich you comment, is so strangely, so extrava* 
gantly^ and so darkly coloured, as to leave my ex« 
perience and observation without the means of 
justifying it to nature and probability, by any ap- 
proximation in the apparent feelings or conduct 
of others. It resembles nothing one knows, and 
nothing one has read of, except the Falkland of 
Caleb WiUiams. But there was a cause which, 
when revealed, fully accounts for the terrible 
gloom and sad dereliction of his spirit ; — but that 
a disappointment in the enamoured affections, 
thirty-one years ago, in a man who had never, to 
their object, app^red a passionate lover; that 
it should operate, with unabating corrosiveness. 
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throdgfa mdi am unineotd lapse of time! — tint iti 
bitternets should lane reastod die tesder atten* 
tions of a wife, yoiu^er and lofeliar Asm her 
whom he had lost, and mdarate his fe^ags 
against the enlivening power of filial atten- 
tions, even from objects to whose welfue he 
was siedulously attentive! — all this aeeaied to 
me so inconceivable, that I concliuled Mis 
■ had nursed an enthusiastie fency, which 

causelessly imputed to unextinguMied passioo 
for another object, a constitutional and mor* 
bid disc(mtent of heart and temper: — but the 
strange maimer of his attempted visit last Juae, 
vouches for the reality of this represented, thif 
long cfelirium. He mquired for me at the door, 

and sent up hb name, Lieutenant-Colonel -* « 

I was dressing. My man-servant broi^t his 
card up stairs. While he did that, my house- 
keeper, coming up the stairs from the kitchen, 
saw a gentleman whom she did not know, stand 
at the foot of the next flight of stairs, looking up 
them with earnest melancholy eyes. Perceiving 
•her, he went back into the hall ; and when the 
man brought my message to request his going 
into the parlour, and to say that I would be do^n 
immediately, lo ! he had vanished. 

1 found a letter from his lady on my return 
from my summer's excursion, in which she thus 

9 
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speaks of diat attempt to see me^ so strangely re*- 
noudced in the instant of making it. 

'* Of Colonel — '■ 's flying visit to you in 

June, I kne^ not a syllable till I learnt at from 
your letter — ^which, on perusing, I exclaimed. 
Good Heaven! how could you leave the place 
without seeing Miss S— ^-i — at last, since she was 
at home! He replied, with much solemnity, 
' The momentary gratification must have beeu 
followed by regret and pain, that would sufficient- 
ly have punished the temerity of* attempting to 
see her at all. I had no sooner entered the house, 
than I became sensible of my perilous state of 
feelings and fled with precipitation.^' 

"^f^ . laments the abortion of this de- 

sign, alleging reasons exactly similar to those 
you express, for wishing the renewal of our ac- 
quaintance. I regret jt too, from a motive not 
acknowledged by either of you, though doubtless 
felt by both, viz. that it would have proved a 
spell-dissolvii^ interview* He had then found 
in his Eloisa, that disenchanting change which St 
Preux could not find in Mrs Wolmar. An ab-) 
sence of ten and of thirty-one years are very dif- 
ferent things. Small tracea would have been 
perceived in me of that image so uuha[ipily im- 
pressed on his mind, and which yet glows in the 
gay bloom of youth. If ther^ is any reality in 

VOL. IV. s 
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Ais described infSaiurtioOy and C<Joiid[ 

feels pain from it, why does be dmn the krfallible 
remedy—'' die sensible and true avouckof bisowa 
eycsr 

You place the forbearing sweetness and pa^ 
tience of Mrs — — 's conduct in a irery br^ht, 
yet not less just point of view. I feel such 
soothing uncomplaining endurance fwr above my 
attainment in a similar situation. Yet I wiA she 
had abstained from partaking her hoaband s infa* 
toation, and from the strange desire of even tran- 
scending its excess. It is painful to know diat I 
have been^ however innocently, the cause of mi- 
sery to an estimable couple. Next to the cfesiiv 
ed non-existence of such insane constancy, I 
should have wished unconsciousness of an evil I 

know not how to remove, since Colonel — r: 

rejects the remedy that must obliterate the past, 
by enabling him to compare it with the present 
For the lady— alas ! it is much too late in life for 
nie to meet the enthusiasm of such boundless 
partiality. 



'^ And in disparity, 



. TLe one iotense, the other still remiss, 
Cannot well snit with either, bnt soon proVte 
Tcdioi'8 alike.'* 

A rational and moderately affectionate ^ste^m, 

6 
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such as my heart might tell me was not wholly 
undesenred^ would be a thousand tunes more wel- 
come. . Friendship should owe nothing to illu- 
sion ; and all is illusion in Mrs respect- 
ing me. She trusted the exaggerating portraits 
af infatuation, ingenuously given to her before 
she married the infatuated, and a fondness for 
my poetic writings hals completed her generous 
mania. Adieu ! 
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Edmund Wigley, Esq. 

. Lichfield, Nov. 19, 1796. 

AsstJRED that Mr Wigley performs all his 
promises, he will permit me to thank him, in my 
own name and in that of our company, for liis voice 
in our favour, which, I trust, will be repeated on 
the day of final contest with invading injustice, 
goaded by avarice and rival-hating envy. . 

What a wonderful performance is Mr Burke's 
late attempt to re-frenzy the nation ! — What a 
blaze of imagination in the style and allusions ! — 
What impressive, what alarming truths! — ^yet 
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what wild inconaisleiicy of deduction ! — ]>ark as 
are the coloore in which he paints the demoniM; 
state, I hardly think them of too lurid blackness 
— ^but he also represents that state invinciUei 
from the nature and even the enormity of iu 
guilt ; — ^yet adjures England to persist in breaking 
all the lances of her strength against its horrid 
and unassailable air*fans. like an Indian wife, 
he would have her sacrifice herself upon the fu- 
neral-pile of justice, religion, and individii^ free- 
dom, round which tyranny has lighted his hellish 
tires in France. 

Mr Burke's eloquence only serves to render 
more visible the darkness of that unhappy la- 
byrinth of unavailing revenge, in which we have 
entangled ourselves. He presents no clue for ex- 
trication. He would have us continue the waste- 
ful war, yet justly ridicules the absurdity of plant- 
ing guns and cannons against system ; — and he calls 
this a necessary war, that struggles with a per- 
nicious system, which he says must be subdued, 
or England is annihilated as an empire ; while, io 
another place, he tells us the same system is laid 
too deep in the corruption of human nature for 
the hope that it will ever be renounced* Wby, 
then, does he exhort us to persist in setting up 

• 

<( Onr bloody flag against oor patience?* 
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He imputes the impotence of this war, oq our 
partj to the weakness and blunders of our cabinet- 
councils ; yet asserts, that if England is tp be 
saved, it must be by the man who, directing those 
councils, was the source of all the ineffective 
plans of whgse weakness and blunders hef com- 
pluns. He charges them with absurdity in ne- 
glecting to attack France in her centre, where, 
torn by faction, she was assailable, and combat- 
ing her on her frontiers, where she was impreg- 
nable. 

Surely that accusation is an arrant Irishism* 
How was the centre to be attacked, without com- 
bating the frontiers ? — unless he could have pro- 
cured for every soldier Fortunatus' wishing-cap. , 
Genend Washington's final counsel to congress, 
seems to me the purest emanation of serene wia» 
dom and true policy. Without naming, any na- 
tion, it is plain that he means to. hold up, as 
warnings to his country, the overwhelming mad- 
ness of France, and the rash folly of the combin- 
ed attempts to avenge that guilt which, if unsti- 
mulated by foreign assailance, would have been 
self-avenged : also the impolicy of that partial 
blindness in her cause, which discerns not her 
guilt. 
He also bears animated testimony against the 
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niinouB consequences whidi most fiodly^ eosoe 
firom ber outrages upon rei^ion and jnanHtj. 

In Mr Burke's book, and in this oration; i»e 
feel die striking difference between the conMslait 
dictates of calm wisdom, and the eloquent rsf- 
ings of helpless indignation — raving over raischieft 
it is conscious of having fomented. Not but its 
effusions are sometimes very hunioously dmi- 
minating; particularly when ihey trace the in- 
herent difference of the English coostitiftioffi 
road6 for the individual, and that of the Frencbi 
where all individual interests are sacrificed to the 
state. But Mr Burke is too proud to acknow- 
ledge the original and fatal error of that interfer- 
ence which he had stimulated ; and, in imputing 
our misfortunes to secondary causes, he plunges 
into a chaos of contradictions, which his gemus 
and oratory vainly strive to illuminate. Surely 
we may parody, and apply to the style, and to tbe 
exhortations of this extraordinary work, a line of 
Pope's : 

^ Great to no jNupoie— yeiigefal to no end.** 

1 like, however, the ridicule he throws upon tbat 
cant of despondency, which imputes the bad con« 
sequences of state impolicy to our individual 
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vices. The same weak laoientation was plenti- 
fully uttered in the eve of the disastrous American 
iprar — as if we had not been unsuccessful on ac- 
count of our attempted tyranny over that country, 
bat on account of our gaming, lasciviousness, and 
Sabbath«-breaking; as if these vices had not been 
equally prevalent when the arms of England were 
everywhere triumphant in the preceding war, that 
closed so brilliantly for us in 1763. 

, The same cant is now revived. I heard it 
lately from the Ups of one of our church d^ni- 
taries^ who knits his brows, as at blasphemy, 
-when any one presumes to say that it had been 
happy for England, if she had remembered that 
France was not responsible to her for its home- 
enormities, and, under that consideration, had de- 
clined interfering. 

But it is with national as with individual pride. 
— rWe had radier confess ourselves wicked than 
weak. ^ 

You will perhaps think I am wading beyond 
my depth, when I thus write to you of politics — 
and perhaps also you may recollect that I once 
exulted in our 



>» 



** Rearing the bloody flag against our patience.' 



1 recollect it too, with some self condemnation 
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for tke nahneis of mj judgflMoti tiiat caught Ab 
frenzy of the minority of our countrjmen ; — 
hot I am not too proud to confess mjaelf nus- 
takeo^ beneath the force of such disastrous proofii 
of it eahibited by this miaous war. Tbone is 
a broad mirror, whieh often shows us the £dlacf 
of our own judgment. I rraiain. Sue. 
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Mas H« TuoaNTON. 

Lichfield, Dec. 11, 1796. 

From Mr Wilberforce and others, I learned 
that you were at dear desolate Westella last sum- 
mer, and I conceived the inevitable pain of such 
revisiting. Your pen, in the letter before me, 
gives to that pre-conception life and mournful 
colouring. Ah, that vacant diair ! How stroi^ 
a power does affection, con^bined with At re- 
membrance of former habits, give to inanimaie 
objects, to present the resemblance of those whom 
we have lost ! 

You resume your assertion in favour of innate 
callousness of feeling. I must always diaieDt 
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€roin you on that theme^ aad believe that snch 
decbioQy from a mind of strong sensibility, is the 
result of inattention to a due balance of our hap- 
piness and misery. The pleasuries of our sensi- 
l>ility are as a full flowing river, that fertilizes and 
beautifies, not only every mead, tree, shrub, and 
flower upon its borders, but all the neighbouring 
i^oods and fields. Because, when winds roar, 
and long'Continued rains descend, it becomes a^ 
mischievous and wasteful inundation, shall we . 
wish to inhabit ** a barren and dry land where no 
water is f " The dreary and whelming flood is of 
seldom recurrence; but perpetual is the course 
of the useful and adorning stream. To quit die 
pietaphor — ^look at the dispassionate man or wo- 
man, in the midst of affluence and leisure ! — See 
. if the ennui, which accompanies all their pur- 
suits, their employments, their attempted plea- 
sures, be not a much greater misfortune than the 
occasional sorrows, and yearning regrets of the 
feeling heart i 

I think of Mr Burke's last performance as you 
do, except that thp style delights me,— -full of al- 
lusion, metaphor, and imagery, given in that sort 
of point which engraves the matter of the work 
on our memories. No style pleases mc that is 
not far above the water-mark of Addison's prose, 
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which we \mve heard so much extolled, but 
which appears to me, when it is serious, as no 
otherwise admirable thaii as a soporific. 

In respect to the reasoniog, and to the counsels 
of this work : In a few parts they please me, as 
they do you; as an whole, I consider the pro- 
duction as pernicious. With nineteien out of 
twenty of his readers, Mr B. will succeed in his 
vdesign to re^stimulate the p^lic mind to continae 
the war, as he stimulated its commeneeraeot. 
The majority of readers, as you are well aware^ 
ncYer think of analyzing their author's principles, 
of comparing his vaiious assertions with each 
other. Mr B.'s arguments tend to prove the 
contest fruitless, hopeless, desperate; yet h^ 
deems it infinitely preferable to any. peace which 
can be made with Jacobins, and counsels its con- 
tinuance while that system remains, against whidi, 
he justly observes, force can do nothing, and 
which, he says, is laid too deep in the -corruption 
of human nature to hope that reason will ever 
vanquish it. Eternal war with France is, there- 
fore, the result of his adjurations. With such 
counsels, he should have pointed out the means 
by which eternal war is to be maintained in a free 
state. France has shewn us how it may be main- 
tained in a despotic one^ With such counsels to 
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lElngland, Mr B. ought to have* disclosed the 
grand chymic arcanum — since that alone can 
render them practicable^ 

His discrimination of the two constitutions is 
fine-'«^at of England, studious 'not only of the 
general good, but bending oh all sides to indi- 
vidual security, comfort, and enjoyment; — diat 
of France, since the revolutioa there, annihilat- 
ing individual claims, and demanding, without 
remorse, the sacrifice of them all to itself. 

We meet with characters in society which seem 
types of each^^the polite benevolent man, ever 
ready to wave his own gratifications in considera- 
tion of those of others— -and the sordid, selfish, 
overbearing fellow, who thinks only of himself, 
wholly regardless of other people's feelings. 
AiUeu ! Yours affectiooately. 
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Miss Arben. 



Liclifield, Dec. 17, 1796. 

' Mt dear Miss Arden's letter breathes an air of 
hope, comfort, and even gaiety, that charms me* 
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Some amendment in her beloved brother 8 health) 
wa8> I know, the sun from whence those rays were 
imparted. 

By Mrs Ibetson's pencil, and your accurate de- 
scription of the scenes and society by which you 
are surrounded, and of the apartments you inhd[>it| 
I am, in imagination, completely at Greenwich* 
Assure yourselves, dear friends, that inclination 
will not be wanting to place me there in reality, 

Lichfield news ! — ^yon say jou thirst for it ; and 
want to know all the new attachments that dawn 
and ripeii in our vicinage. As for your thirst-* 
the well is very dry. It i^true, we have softened 
the austerity of winter, as the sweet Akenside 
describes : 



^* Hence the load dty*8 busy throngs, 
Urge the warm bowl, and dieeiiid fire, 

Harmonious dances, festal songs. 
Against the rage of Heaven conspire j" 

♦ 

but I do not find that these gay meetings have col« 
lected many combustibles for the Hymeneal torch. 
On returning hoine from my summer's excursion, 

I found the B famUy established* in the late 

Mr Grove's habitation — know not if they mean 
to settle here totally, but they are, at lea^t, sta- 
tionary for the winter. They are much Yikei. 
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Tliree fashionable young women, who seem be- 
longing to us, much enliven the public walk and 
the ballrroom. Meeting them chiefly in large 
companies, I can speak only of exteriors. The 
eldest^ of middle height, is more graceful than 
haxidsome ; the second. Miss Catherine, tall and 
inrell made, except the singular blemish of the left 
arm being discemibly shorter than the right. Her 
features are fine, her profile perfectly Grecian, 
and strongly resembling the lovely Lady Fielding, 
but less beautiful, from great inferiority of com- 
plexion, and from the absence of that bloom diat 
kindles on Lady Fielding's cheek, like an orient 
morning of May. Miss Harriet B., the youngest 
of the three graces, is called extreQiely handsome. 
Her dark-blue eyes, of the Sir Peter Lely shape, 
with the finest possible cfaesnut eye-lashes and 
eye-brows, are uncommonly lovely ; then is she 
snowy fair — but also snowy pale, and with a coun- 
tenance which strikes me as snowy cold. We 
look in vain for those sweet know-not-whats about 
the mouth, which, if they could be found, as they 
are found about the lips of Mrs £. Sneyd, would 
give resistless fascination to the most charming 
eyes in the world, — but. there they are not, in 
mercy to the hearts of mankind. She has an he- 
reditary claim to conciliatory Smiles. They ren- 
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Some amendment in her beloved brother's healtli^ 
was> I know, the sun from whence those rays were 
imparted. . - '. 

By Mrs Ibetson's pencils and your accurate de- 
scription of the scenes and society by which you 
are surrounded, and of the apartments you inhabit, 
I am, in imagination, completely at GreenwicJu 
Assure yourselves, dear friends, that inclination 
will not be wanting to place me there in reality. 

Lichfield news !^ — ^yon say you thirst for it ; and 
want to know all the new attachments that dawn 
and ripeii in our vicinage. As for your thirst— 
the well is very dry. It i^'true, we have softened 
the austerity of winter, as the sweet Akenside 
describes : 



^* Hence the loud city*8 busy throngs, 
Urge the warm bowl, and dieeiiU fire, 

Harmonious dances, festal songs. 
Against the rage of Heaven conspire^" 

• 

but I do not find that these gay meetings have col* 
lected many combustibles for the Hymeneal torch. 
On returning home from my summer's excursion, 

I found the B family established* in the late 

Mr Grove's habitation — know not if they mean 
to settle here totally, but they are, at least, sta- 
tionary for the winter. They are much liked* 
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Hree fashionable young women, who seem be- 
longing to u9, much enliven the public walk and 
the ballrroom. Meeting them chiefly in large 
companies, I can speak only of exteriors. The 
eldest, of middle height, is more graceful than 
handsome ; the second, Miss Catheiine, tall and 
well made, except the singular blemish of the left 
arm being disceraibly shorter than the right. Her 
features are fine, h^r profile perfectly Grecian, 
and strongly resembling the lovely Lady Fielding, 
but less beautiful, from great inferiority of com- 
plexion, and from the absence of that bloom thsLt 
kindles on Lady Fielding's cheek, like an orient 
morning of May. Miss Harriet B., the youngest 
of the three graces, is called extreoiely handsome. 
Her dark-blue eyes, of the Sir Peter Lely shape, 
with the finest possible cfaesnut eye-lashes and 
eye-brows, are uncommonly lovely; then is she 
snowy fair — but also snowy pale, and with a coun- 
tenance which strikes me as snowy cold. We 
look in vain for those sweet know-not-whats about 
the mouth, which, if they could be found, as they 
are found about the lips of Mrs £. Sneyd, would 
give resistless fascination to the most charming 
eyes in the world, — but. there they are not, in 
mercy to the hearts of mankind. She has an he- 
reditary claim to conciliatory Smiles. They ren- 
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der her fiidier charming at sisty-five. Mrs Bur- 
tOB b out of healthy bat sprigbtly and agreeable. 

Graceful 3ob Lovelace, as you call Sir IL 
W~> — -, has not appeared at any of our balls, 
nor anywhere else in the neigfabombood, that I 
bear of. You rally roe for praisii^ bim^ and ask. 
how many franks he has given me. A cot^fe, 
which he gave me at Buxton, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have bribed my partiality. No, biachari« 
^ ties ! — his noble behaviour tq Mr Erskine at Bux- 
ton, and the high terms in which the good and 
devout Mrs Price, who has known him from a 
child, speaks of him ; — these things induced me . 
to believe that he is not a libertine upon principle, 
though he paid so dear for having been drawn, 
in early youth, into the snares of a wanton beauty, 
who violated with him her nuptial vow. Ask 
your darling, your truly excellent brother, if diat 
frailty is incompatible widi goodness of heart i& 
the male sex — where the man is the seduced^ not 
the seducer ? 

You ask if I have seen Spencer's Leonora, witk 
engravings by Lady D. Beauclerk i Lord Bagot sent 
me that charming work, so beyond all comparison 
superior to all the other translations. I have not 
read aloud less than fifty times thb violent story, 
adorned by the pencil of kindred genius. I took 
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it widi me to Buxton ; aod^ m^itioiinig it to Mrs 
Powys of Berwiick, she engaged me to read it to 
a party at her house, Lady Scarborough, Colonel 
Hiumley andi his sistere/ Lady Louisa, and Lady 
Sophia. Then Lady Lawley desired I would 
bring it to her rooms, where I was to drmk tea next 
day. There I found Lady Harewood, her intelli- 
gent fri^d Mrs Wood of York, and engaging 
Miss Garth of the Carleton household, with Lady 
and Miss Lawley. 

These parties talked much of thb poem, and 
partially represented its reader's powers as Siddo- 
Bian. Then one party after another petitioned to 
hear it, till there was scarce a morning in which 
a knot of eight or ten did not flock to my apart- 
ments, to be poetically frightened : Mr Erskine, 
Mr Wilberforcc — every thing that was every thing, 
and every thing that was nothing, flocked to Leo« 
nofa; and here, since my return, the fame of this 
business having travelled from Buxton hither, 
the same curiosity has prevailed. Its terrible 
graces grapple minds and tastes of every com- 
plexion. Creatures that love not verses for their 
beauty, like these verses for their horrors. That 
universal passion for the horrible, must proceed 
from the mind adverting to its own situation of 
comparative security, ease, and happiness, and 
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feeling the tense of eomfort strongly resulliiq^ 
from the contrast. 

Charming Lady Oon^ally and ber eiq;i^iog 
daughter-in-law. Lady Harriot Chichester, Loud 
Spencer, and. Miss Godfrey, were desirous of 
hearing me read Leonora, and of seeing me ex" 
hibit die equestrian ghost, though^ from tbnr in-* 
timacy with Mr Spencer, they were familiar with 
it, as mentioned by him. That party, and also the 
Swinfen family, met me and the ghost at Freeford. 
Nothing can exceed die blended dignity and sweet- 
ness of the Marchioness. It rejoiced me also to 
see a spn of the first Lady Donegall,. whomi 
loved and respected, so amiable, pleasing, and ele- 
gant. It is to be regretted that he was not tkc 
first-born of that house : he would do credit to 
rank and fortune so princely. 

The Orpheus of the English orchestra, Cramer, 
descended amongst us last week. On a visit to 
Lord Curzon^ he loitered a few days in our litue 
city, allured by the society of his friend Saville. 
Four of those evenings were devoted to music at 
Mr Parker's, Mr S. Simpson's, and twice at my 
house. We sat down twenty to supper each 
night, and the parties were at once harmonic and 
convivial. Nothing could exceed Mr Cramer* 
amiable desire^ to please and oblige* He not bnlf 
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played oYertures, solos, and quartettos, in ^ di- 
Tinest manner, in concert, before supper; but after' 
supper, convulsed us all with laughing at the hu- 
morous ingenuity of his violin. He contrived to 
represent upon it a convent of old nuns, singing 
hymns at midnight, with their cracked voices, and 
shivering with cold. Then he set the young folks 
to dancing, and placed country dances to them ah 
whole hour! Thus did he give them to boast 
through life of having danced to Cramer's violin. 
That humane soul went to Birmingham, through 
die bitter severity of last Monday's weather, to 
play gratis, as Mr Saville sung gratis, for a brother* 
musician's concert, who has a large family. I 
went thither also, by invitation, with Mrs Iron- 
monger to Mr E. Simpson's; but repented the 
temerity of such an excursion, taken beneath the 
mal-influence of a violent cold. I was extremely 
ill all the while I was at Birmingham, and obliged 
to leave the divine concert before it was half 
over: 



••• For to the fevei*d frame. 



The warblinfT str4iiis of softest mdody 
Seem but discorfbDt hanhness.'* 



I could hardly attend to Cramer's solo, or Savillo's 
enchanting song. I have written till my fingers 
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Mpe tifed^ and the drowsy hour steals fast upon my 
pen. Long may it lead you, and your darling bro- 
tbeTy to pillows of health and peace ! 

lliis is die age of mihicles. A great one has 
lately arisen in the poetical world — ^the most ex- 
traordinary that ever appeared, as to juv^le pow- 
ers, except that of the ill*starred Chatterton: — 
Southey's Joan of Arc, an epic poem of strength 
and beauty, by a youth of twoity. Verse is so 
little the taste, while it is so luxiuiantly the pro- 
duce of these times, that probably its reputation, 
nay, even its very name, may not have reached you. 
Me they had not reached till mentioned to me by 
Lady E. Butler in a letter, which a little time pre- 
ceeded the book itself, a present from her ladyship 
and Miss Ponsonby, Truly did they divine that 
its genius would attract my imagination, while its 
design must excite my abhorrence. 

The work seeks to brand, with deepest stains 
of injustice and cruelty, the memory of our gallant 
Henry V. and turn to deadliest aconite the laurels 
of Agincourt! It defames the English character 
in general, stigmatizes our constitution, and deifies 
the Moloch spirit of that of Friance. 

When you come to read this work, you wiU 
mourn, with me, the Catiline spirit it breathes. 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER LIX. 

Mrs Sneyd. 

Lichfield, Dec. 27, 1796. 

I AM much obliged by the kind present from 
Selmont. These sylvan dainties rarely find their 
mray to my table ; when they do^ I am very proud 
of them. These plumy beauties will be more 
welcome^ from fancying myself indebted for them 
as much to Mr Sneyd's skill as to his bounty; 

<' When, on the surges c^ the bonndless air, 
Triumphant bprne^ his jnsUy-levell'd tnbe 
With lightning speed, beneath his steady eye^ 
In thunder sends the livid shawer of fiite 
To overtake their sounding pinions.*' 



I ha4 hoped your letter would have given me a 
nearer prospect of seeing you both^ and I am 
sorry to find you think Miss Sneyd's health so im- 
perfect. It was in some degree thus^ I remember 
well^ with her father in his youth. Yes^ your win* 
ter rose was a vernal lily. 

If Akenside's poems are in Mr Sneyd's library, 
look for the Ode to the Winter Solstice. It is 
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one of the most perfectly Hofatian odes in our 
bngiiagey and very interestiiig. I always del^fat 
to read it at this neason, particalarly if, as now, it 
18 a rigid and dreary one. Tbe ode opens with a 
fine description of the sun in his diariot, attaiooig 
his wintry goal, as to Europe, though he flames 
on Potosi in ardour intolerable. A winto* kiid- 
scape then rises in the stanzas. Next the poet 
beaatifhlly adverts to the social pleasures, whicb 
soften the atmospheric horrors — ^dien contrasts 
diose pleasures with die terrors excited in the 
village wife. 

^ Meantime, peihaps, with tender fean. 
The village dame the curfew hearsy 

While rovnd her hearth the efaildren pby. 
At mom their lather went nbnad, 
The moon is tmik and deep the roadf 

She sighs and wonders at his stay." 



To these pictures succeed some sublime philoso- 
phic and religious reflections, and die ode ceo- 
dndes with a gay prospect of spring, — an ena- 
moured invocation to May, Which die presence of 
his Eudora is to g3d. 

Mr Sneyd's recommendation must make me 
wish to read any book which obtains it. Of die 
Moidc, I have been long in pursuit through the 
mazes of hireling ciroilatioQ. Henry White, my 
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literary huntsman^ has been foiled ia the track. 
£very mention I have heard made of that novel 
lias excited my curiosity. 

Those volumes have been to me like lightnings 
-^playing before my hopes and then vanishing— 
and in more senses than one^ since I apprehend 
the lights are mischievous as bright that gleam 
from its pages. Me^ however^ they will not 
barm ; the hails, and rains, and snows of time, have 
rendered my frame a non-conductor to all such 
electricity. Adieu. 



LETTER LX. 

Miss Ponsonby* 

Lichfield, Dec. 29- 1796. 

Though I have anxiously longed for renewed 
intercourse with the ornaments of Langollen Vale, 
and began to fe^ir that the length of its suspen- 
sion might be the result of impaired health, or 
new inquietude, yet were their last letters too 
Yweetly affectionate, their reception, since I last 
wrote, of my friends, Mr Saville and his daugh- 
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ter^ too liberally condescendii^ and kind, for anj 
suspicion of faded atnity to wound my heart 
Deeply, I confess^ would such a suspicion wound, 
and punish the thankless guilt of its adoption. 
Those other not unworthy fears, the offspring of 
silence, vanish, now the sun of communication 
shines out, gilds the closing year, and will illumi 
nate the dawn of its successor. 

Conscious that my remonstrance against the 
increase of my full measure of obligation would 
prove unavailing, I imputed the delayed arrival of 
Joan of Arc to its true cause, and, therefore, had 
she previously presented herself to me, I should 
have closed my eyes against her poetic powers — 
and they are very far indeed beyond my expecta- 
tion, from the youth of the author, and the dis- 
gitsting arrogance of his well-written prefisu^e. 
Those poetic powers are now rising upon me in 
all the glow of novelty. I had seen no review of 
this work. Scarce ever do I look at the silly re- 
marks of the hireling critics upon poetry. My 
progress through Joan of Arc is very slow, and 
slow I always make it over a composition of real 
genius. Deplorably scanty as is my leisure for 
reading, I cannot gallop through such writing as 
this. I read repeatedly every passage that struck 
me with beauty, or with defect, and with pen 
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and paper before me, to record their impressions. 
Xhus I have, as yet, only attained the close of 
the second book. 

While I admire the splendours of . imagination, 
which flash upon me in this poem> I must consi-* 
der them as the baleful beauties of the lightning. 
O Southey ! is this a period in which to exalt the 
French character, and, with parricide impulse, 
to depreciate that of England ? 

Dost thou presume to prophecy, that what 
thou unfeelingly callest '' the stormy morning, 
shall hare a cloudless noon** — ^never, never! — dark 
and sunless are the principles by which it rose — 
by which it is supported. 

As a poem, Joan of Arc has high merit. 
Though defect is frequent on its pages, yet, at 
the conclusion of the isecond book, I have risen 
from it with a disposition to believe that we have 
had nothing of such manly greatness, except from 
Chatterton, at an age so early as that of its 
audior. 

The style of the first book seems to waver in 
its choice of a model between Milton and Cow- 
per. In the greatly superior second, it becomes 
wholly Miltonic. The ardour of imitation is 
very apt to midead the judgment. It has pro- 
duced that consequence in this epic; because 
Milton, in the Paradise Lost, has often harsh 
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^renificalKNi, to mtke the soiuid echo the wnmt, 
Soutbey perpetually and wantonly offends the ear, 
by inbarmonioiia and stiff lines, which answ^ no 
imitative purpose. But the ideas are firequeotlj 
of unborrowed greatness and beauty^ thou^ 
•ometimes obscure and confused. The pret^- 
natural i^ency has ioiniense sublimity, tbo«^ the 
episode of night, and the dream, ei^;eDdered by 
fierce bate and gloomy hope, is to me of ^' un* 
imaginable" import. Ihat episode, notwith- 
standing the fine lines at the beginning, disturbs 
the wildly magnificent machinery of the ice-buUt 
island, its meteorJighted palace, and the allego- 
ric demons, its terrible inhabitants. 

The obscure episode I mentioned, imitates 
Milton's, of Sin and Death ; but there the allego* 
ry b obviouH as it is sublime. In this same fine 
second book of Southey's, the start of ambition, 
and his smile of savage joy, though not equal to 
the ghastly smile of Milton's Death, are yet strik* 
ing pictures. 

An extremely fine idea is the apparition of 
Joan, which is placed before her mortal eyes. 
Though certainly suggested by the vision shewn 
to Adam by the angel from the mountain, in the 
eleventh book of Paradise Lost, Cain murdcru^ 
Abel, yet I think our young bard, in that circum- 
stance, transcends his original. Joan's appari- 
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tion seems shewn to her for more important pur- 
pose, viz. that the false hope of reward might 
have no share in stimulating her exertions. I'he 
consciousness of final mariyrdomi given b)' this 
vision, extremely exalts her character. 

The strain of death- foreboding music, which 
ensues, is beautifully introduced and described ; 
and the epithet calmy for midnight, is lovely. If 
the author had heard yom* or my Eoliau harp, 
breathing their sweet, their solemn, and various 
harmonies, he would have introduced it here, as 
a simile. 

The impersonization of doubtful and insecure 
peace, alluding to that eighteen months truce 
which our admired Henry gave to France after 
the battle of Agincourt, is amongst ihe most ex- 
quisite instances of poetic imagery ; but ah ! on 
recurrii^ to the preface, I find, that the mar- 
tyr-dooming apparition, the death-boding music^ 
and the sweet convalescent, representing insecure 
peace, are Mr Colridge*s. In the progress of 
the poem, we shall see if the author equals the 
excellence of the poetic present that was made 
him. I do not think any thing quite so admir- 
able preceded these pictures ; but then, again, this 
acknowledged tribute of friendship exonerates the 
author from the disturbing episode, as to its comr 
positiou at least 
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The siege of Rouen is padieticaUy descnbed; 
but if the author was capable of feeling real pity 
for such distresses, and honest, vktuotis, impartial 
indignation towards those who inflict Aem, would 
he not have execrated that hellish revolutioDy 
which, to exalt and applaud, is the chief des^ 
for which this poem was written ? — durii^ which 
thousands and tens of thousands fraternized ty- 
rants, have inflicted miseries more remorseless than 
those which, on his pages, he meant should stain Ae 
memory of ouvfifth Henry. The lamentable wretch- 
edness his not unjust claims on France caused, are 
practised by all who besiege a city that will notca- 
pitulate, and whose provisions the army before it 
have power to intercept ; but Liberty, how much 
greater hav^ been her evils, with her multiplied 
bastiles, where loathsome filth was added to the im-* 
muring misery of the single Bastile existing under 
the old government — crowded with, old age, pr^- 
nant women, and infants, besides the throngs who, 
in the prime and strength of life, were thus bastiled 
and destroyed for being known to have wealth, and 
for being suspected to wish the return of law and 
justice to their wretched country, and of protec- 
tion by subordinate sway ! Oh ! if genuine Liber- 
ty had produced the revolution, she would have 
disdained force, and abhorred* cruelty; neither 
confiscation, nor imprisonment, nor death, would 
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have m^ked her progress. She would have left 
every one free to choose between regal govern- 
ment and a republic, and left the decision to the 
majority. But thisya&e Duessa l-^those who give 
to her the name of Liberty, after having known 
her tree by its fruits — alas! that rising genius, 
splendid as this author's, should thus disgrace it- 
self! 

Adieu, dearest Madam! — I am sure yourself 
and Lady Eleanor will lament with me these in- 
delible stains on poetic laurels of such early vi- 
gour, and luxuriant growth ! 



LETTER LXI. 

The Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler* 

Lichfield, Jan. 23, 1797- 

Suffer me to congratulate your Ladyship, 
and !^iss Ponsonby, on the dispersion of the hos- 
tile fleets whose invading design is, for the pre- 
sent — would to God it might be for ever — ^baffled 
by the elements. The morning after I dispatch- 
ed my last to Langollen Vale, and just as I had 
entered our cathedral, I was told that the French 
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had landed txientj tboasand mea in Iidand. 
Ueartrsick and agitated, while my lips uttered tlw 
prayer of the liturgy, mj heart offered «p <mk 
intuppressive ejacalattoo, that these Vingdonn 
may be preserved from this worse than GU>tbic 
inundation, which is desolating Europe. Then 
my hurried thoughts imaged the coostematioii 
with which such tidings would banish tranqoillily 
from yotu* bowers. 

All the succeeding intelligence has tended to 
quiet our alarms, and most of the inhabitants of 
our ministerially confident city triumph, in a de- 
gree of security, on this momentous subject, which 
I cannot partake, however comparatively tran- 
quillized. Hie attempt evinces the determined 
designs of the French. If they once effect a 
landing in Ireland, Scotland, or England, I fear 
they will find a powerful party of impious fools to 
, join them. Our populace groan under the already 
dreadfully oppressive weight of the taxes. Misetyis 
very credulous, and desperation rushes on change. 
They will believe the lying foes of this consdtifr- 
tion, whether English or French, who shall pro* 
mise them the delusive comforts attached to th^ 
stalking-horse words, liberty and Equality, atias 
Plunder and Murder. 

It has long been more than time for our rulers 

to make ^ome^lefence and national frugality their 

11 
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£r8t considerations — O ! while they are struggling 
and subsidizing away the lives and property of 
the nation^ to balance the power of Europe, the 
cb^eadAil increase of the national debt occasions 
fluch depredation upon die comfort, the scanty 
means of life in the lower classes, as is already 
borne with perilous murmuring. It is in vain ta 
plead that the minister taxes luxuries, since the 
-weight, even of those taxes, eventually falls on the 
populace. The times are dangerous, the symp> 
toms ominous ; but power, and its unseeiilg, un* 
hearing worshippers, will not read the hand-writ* 
ing on the wall. It toM them, in broad letters, 
tiiat this was a period most unfit for the mockery 
of a negotiation, vnth which ministers have in- 
sulted the nation's wishes for peace. 

My inmost soul detests the bloody French, and 
abjures all confidence in the humanity or worth 
of those ^ho vindicate and admire diem. I wish 
ardendy to think well of our rulers, but I cannot 
blindly idolize them, or their plans. I do not be- 
lieve that the French, on fire with the idea of the 
rich plunder of diese kingdoms, would have ac- 
cepted reasonable terms of accommodation. Much, 
however, did it behove our Court to shew itself 
in earnest, by offering such terms as the French 
ought to have accepted — such as die disaffected 
here tx)uld not radonally have censured ^-^but^ 
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alas! an headlong infatuation prevaik, and makes 
me fear there is a jtidgm^a overhangs our love 
of war. God preserve your native land, and this, 
lo which you are now naturalized, from ever be- 
coming the seat of that fiend. 

Now to the subject, on which you request my 
sentiments at full — this Joan of Arc. Its poe- 
tic beauties are so numberless, so intrinsic^ thst 
its poetic defects, however conspicuous, are as 
dust in the balance. Its author is a bom poet, 
and of the very highest class — an extensive 
knowledge of history and science, and of all his 
English predecessors and contemporaries in poe- 
tic composition, support, illustrate, and adora 
the creative powers of his fancy ; yet, at present 
hb taste equals not his genius, since every pi^ 
presents us with lines which will not, by any art 
of recitation, read as verse, though they scan ss 
such. Imitations of Milton's least agreeable 
phraseology are of sickening redundance in this 
work. His ** nor did not,'' used as an affirma- 
tive at seldom times by Milton, is frequent hpre ; 
his vulgai^sounding word, beleaguered, once used 
in the Paradise Lost, offends us continually in 
this new epic. Then there is an affected neglect 
of those useful commas which so much elucidate 
an author's meaning. They are seldom used by 
Southey, even to mark the parenthetic sense. 
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The horrors of the ninth book of Joan of ^rc 
impress the shuddering fancy with a force that 
evinces the masterly powers of the author. Like 
Milton/ he is often indebted to his reading and 
his memory. He had the striking reasoning of 
the person, Despair, in favour of suicide, from St 
Preux's letter to Julia, in Rousseau's finest work, 
and from Julia's answer, the reply of Joan. The 
fortieth line of that ninth book is from Collinses 
Ode to Evening. In the speech of the beatified 
Theodore, we recognize that of Euphrosyne in 
the first edition of Akenside's Pleasures of Ima- 
gination : 

^^ Lo I am here, to answer to yoar yowS| 
And be the meeting fortunate!" &c. 

Akenside, as time philosophised away the bolder 
spirit of poesy, expunged that beautiful allegoric 
episode, the gem of his work, from the later edi- 
tions. Southey's imitation of the ^' Lo ! I am here,'' 
does hot equal its original in beauty. 

His description of the lake, on which Joan, in 
her vision, embarks, is wonderfully fine; but it 
appears to me to have been suggested, as indeed 
the whole plan of this ninth book, by Hayley's 
description of Serena's voyage, in the third and 
fifth cantos of the Triumplis of Temper. The 
solemnity and higher elevations of Southe/s sub- 
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jtd, gives, however, more digiiity to die imita- 
lion than we find in the exqaintdy ingemous m- 
ginal. There is inaccumcy in the description of 
Jo«n*s more terrible voyage. We are told her 
boat was impelled along by powers unseen, — and 
immediately a female pilot is rendered visible; 
and who that dreadful all^ortc phantom is, 1 am 
at a loss to ascertain* 

Despair, so finely painted by Spenser, and 
others, is nowhere more sublimely imaged, both 
as to form, and habitation, than in this ninth book 
of Joan. The Hues from 185 to the end of the 
passage are greatly written. .Alas ! how faithful 
to nature aud experience is the sad scene they 
pourtray ! 

1 he female corpse, festering in putreftkrtion, and 
the corp)^ of llieodore, are new features in this 
poetic house of death, and grandly increase its hor- 
rors. The ptirgatory, where the guilty are pu- 
nished by a glut of those objects, which, in life, 
they had pursued to a crimiual exoess, while it 
strongly resembles, improves on Mr Hayley's 
3th book of tlie Triumphs of Temper. The hall of 
glory, and its iire-cro'wned monarchs, is from the 
hall of Eblis, the palace of fire, in that wild woor 
der of genius, the Caliph Vathec, so wittily ludi- 
crous in its opening and progressi so sublime ia 
its dose* 



1 
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The author, of Joan is an arch-chymist as to 
sublimity ; he not only creates it at will, but he 
extracts it from all he has read. Is there not, 
however, in this sublime book, some injudicious 
mixture of V^gan mythology in the hall of the 
Fates? and is not a well-wigged physician too lu- 
dicrous a picture for the general solemnity of the 
design? 

The other books are so thick sown with grand 
and beautiful passages, that many of these folio 
sheets would not suffice me to point them out ; — 
yet I cannot omit the midnight search of the he- 
roine for her slain loVer on the field of battle — 'it 
drowned me in tears ; — and, though probably taken 
from Mr Hayle/s fine translation of a part of the 
Aracaunainhis Essays on Epic Poetry, yet I think 
it excels its prototype. 

The figure of Joan, at the funeral of Theodore, 
is great painting; and Uie circumstance of her 
being awakened from the rapt contemplation of 
her own tortured death, by the rattle of the earth 
thrown on the coffin of her lover, strikes full upon 
the heart of the reader. 

Conrade's character is finely sustaiped ; his shoi 
and stem appearances, at the royal banquets, are 
very striking and noble. 

This author, of miraculous juvenility, is bappy 
in his exordiums. Seven out of the ten books 
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open beaulifiilly. — Alas ! that the hefurt should be 
so darky where the imaginatioii is so luminous ! 

How laaientable it is^ that timog genius^ efful- 
gent as this author'si should dins disgpnape itoelf on 
the score of patriotism and principle ! We laaj 
apply his ovin exclamation on the conduct e£ 
Henij, where it is infinitely mofe deserved^ 
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The mother and her babet ! — and yet no lightnuig 
Blasted Ibis feU repabUc** 

The dread of the pestilential blasts the Simoom^ 
which the traveller sees approaching, as he crosses 
the sandy deserts of Africa^ is admirably describ- 
td, and finely applied to the terror Mt by the 
Englbh at the approach of the Amazonian heroiue, 
resistless in battle* 

Dr Darwin*s impersonization of that death- 
breathing gale, in the Botanic Garden, is highly 
poetic, thus: 

^ Fierce on Mae steams he rides the tainted air. 
Points bis keen eye, and waves his whistling hair; 
While, as he tarns, the andidating soil 
RoUs its fed waves^ and billowy deserts boil)** 

yet, I confess, the simpler grandeur of Southey's 
picture pl^ises me more; 
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V ' * Snch omiooas feai* 
Seizes the traveller o'er the trackle^ sands, 
Who .marks the dread Simoom across the waste, 
Sweep its swift pestilence.— To earth he falls, 
Nor dares ^ve utterance to the inward prayer, 
Deeming the Gehias of the desert breatlies 
The purple blast of Death !** 

When circumstances are in themselves sublimci 
and all thbgs honid arc sublime in poetry, it 
argues a taste of meretricious luxtuiance^ rather 
than of chaste and dignified judgment^ to call in 
the aids of fancy and fable. The silent prostrar 
tion of the traveller, to avoid inhaling the blast of 
death, leaves more terrific impression upon the 
mind than the image of an approaching fiend. 
Had we not known the reverse to be the truth, 
we should impute the Daiwinian description to 
the boy of genius, and that in Joan of Arc to the 
poet of riper years, at least according to Beattie's 
distinction in his Minstrel : 

" At first, with cumbersome, supcrflooiis show, 
Edwin was wont his flow'ry rhymes deface 
With ardour to adorn; — but Nature now, 

To his cxperiencM eye, a modest grace 
Presents, where ornament tlie second place 
Hold^; to intrinsic wortli aad just design 

Subservient still — simplicity apace • 

Tempers bis r.ige — he feels her power divine. 
And clears th' ambiguous phrase, and lops the loaded line** 

I remain. See. &c. 
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LETTER LXII. 

Mrs GfiLL. • 

LicJ^i€U,Feb. IS, 1797* 

The date of your letter reproaches an involiiD'' 
tary crime. — If it had not been involuntary^ I 
should reproach myself. 

You are very good to express pleasure in the 
report Mr Bower gave you of my healthy a{^)ear- 
liDce at Chesterfield in the autumn ; but fulness 
of figure and floridness^ are often the coarse flat^ 
tery of nature respecting constitution. By rheu- 
matic pain and weakness in my limbs, I was then 
annoyed, and they have been ray enfeeblmg op- 
pressors through the virinter. 

Mrs Smith, and her fathet*, lately accompanied 
me on an eight days visit to our mutual friend, 
Mr Rawson of Nottingham. Amid its social 
and harmonic pleasures, sighs of deprivation often 
arose, from the melancholy consciousness that 
my eyes must search in vain for those inhabitants 
of that town, who used to lead me into its circles, 
and who were at once my relations and ray friends. 
We returned home last week. 
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Your landscape of Twickenham gardens, beau- 
tiful in its dare dscure traits, paints itself so dis- 
tinctly on my imagbation, that I seem to wander 
i^rith you through the Consecrated scene. Heaven 
knows whether I shall ever be able to realize a 
vision so gratifying. You are very obliging in 
^^ishing me to do so, as. your guest. It will, in 
April, be eleven years since I was in town. 
Xhough, in the year 1790, the loss of my beloved 
ftther gave me that local freedom I had long so 
^adly wanted, I have never, since my unwelcome 
emancipation, thought myself sufficiently in health 
to encounter those unavoidable hurries, to which 
extended and complicated connections expose me 
when in London; — ^andnow, alas! is it not dread- 
fully probable, that all the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse may sink in the darkness of national 
danger? I have a dire presentiment, that this 
island will soon become the seat of war. Those 
human fiends^ bloody and desperate, who are 
cancelling and tearing to pieces all the sacred 
bonds of civil society, seem irresistible. What 
had become of our boasted ^' water-walled bul- 
warks," if the winds had slept as soundly as our 
Admiralf 

Through the last three years, I have been here 
a Cassandra, whose derided prophecies are lamen- 
tably accomplished. It is my daily prayer, that 
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tbe better omens of my fearless friends may bave 
i finally to boast a more discerning spirit. Fer- 
vently do I wish that your domestic regrets over 
tbe past, and my national fears for the future, 
may disperse in a rising trdn of brighter ideas, 
'' like fen-bom fogs before the ascending sun." 

I had the pleasure of your second son's com- 
pany at breakfast, with Professor Harwood, on 
their late short residence at Lichfield, and to per- 
ceive many little *' know not whats" of counte- 
nance and manner, that reminded me of you. 
Whether or not the resemblance was more than 
skin-deep, I had no time to decide. 

Your unfortunate emigrant friend must be a 
man of genius. His compliment to Hopton is 
beautifully expressed in that epigram you sent me. 
Ah ! how inseparable is the epithet unfortunate 
to the name of Frenchman, whether in the class 
of the oppressed or oppressors ! 

You win pity me when I tell you that my pro- 
mised enjoyment in the new effusions of Mrs 
Darblay's fancy is not yet realized. A combina- 
tion of circumstances hav^ produced this delay. 
It seems the fashion to decry it, as inuneasurably 
inferior to the elder sbters of her charming pen. 
But your very different opinion is an host in its 
favour, M'hile the palm of prefereiice Dr Bumey 

extends to, Camilla, excites expectations, which 

6 
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look down upoii the verdict of the multitade, not- 
^idistanding bU parfaaKty to the faulty, though 
great Dr Johnson ; — and of his idea so opposite 
to Johnson's, that Richardson can be equalled by 
even the most accomplished novelist of this or any 
future period. Richardson Avas the Shakespeare 
of that ordar of moral fiction.— We look not on 
liis like again. ^ 

Sir Brooke Bootfaby's publication is classically 
accurate. Some of the sonnets' are very pathetic, 
very sweet. Of their numeric construction, though 
it is legitimate, I am not enamoured, from the 
constantly recurring pause of the sense at the end 
of every fourth line Sameness and insipidity of 
sound result to my ear, from the want of those' 
impressive breaks in different parts of the lines, 
which gracefully diversify the pause, and give spi- 
rit and variety to sonnels, written on the Mil tonic 
mode!. 

Yes, I have read Hurdis' Tears of Affection ; 
but neither from that, nor from any other composi- 
tion of his, did I ever receive pleasure. He has a 
Strang^ coai*se imagination, perpetually presenting 
disgusting ideas. Do you remember his filthy de- 
scription of Dol the Dairy maid's, teeth in the Vil- 
lage Curate, with his yet more filthy preference 
of such impure masticators to the clean ivory 
supplied by the dentist ? I suspect, from his Tears 
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sion to Nottingham^ with Mr S. and his daughter, 
to the bouto of a mbtual friend. Enterii^ my 
blue region, after a nine days absence, I found 
your Ladyship's obliging letter on 'my table. 

Many were the sodal pleasures of that visit, 
and sweet the haOmonies which request called 
forth from the musically-endowed lips of my 
Lichfield associates. Poetic readings also form- 
ed part of our amusements. Mr Saville, who 
reads finely, as you well know, gave us the ex- 
tracts, with which the Scotish ladies of your 
neighbourhood favoured him, from that sublime 
paraphrase of Burger's Leonora, the yet unpub- 
Ibhed work of their friend. It is not near so 
close as the four rival translations, which I have 
seen, of that wild and violent poem; amongst 
which four, Mr Spencer's, with its happy en- 
gravings^ is so very pre-eminent in poetic merit. 
. Many ideas and images are in the extracts Mr 
Savitle had obtained, which cannot be found in 
Burger's poem ; but they vie, and in some places 
transcend those of the original in well-imagmed 
horror. Chilling, grand, and horrific b the shroud- 
ed corse, rising from the bier, and the half-pe- 
rished body of the murderer, swinging and creak- 
ing in the winds and rain, descending from the 
gibbet, at the call of the equestrian spectre, and 
joming the ghastly train on that impetuouJs journey. 
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I read Mr Spencer's translation, exhibiting 
those sublime plates. That version was new ta 
the party who listened to us. In another circle, 
I went through the principal scenes in Macbeth, 
by request. I will not tell you how much I was 
flattereii on that arduous attempt, nor with how 
great a name my powers of reciting were brought 
into competition. 

Thus passed our evenings; but I sighed fre- 
quently to miss my relations and friends of that 
town, whose place may be nowhere found— 
whose countenances and voices, till then the ac- 
tual and constant associates of my residences at 
Nottingham, were mournfully combined in my 
imagination, with the streets, the houses, the peo- 
ple I saw- Inseparable, as I am sure you have 
observed, is the affinity between local and human 
objects, till long habits of seeing separately what 
Me had been used to see united, dissolve, in a 
great degree at least, the magic chains by which, 
on their first actual disunion, they seem still 
ideally linked. Never, perhaps, can that dis- 
union become complete. Congenial impres- 
sions will return, though fahiter and less con- 
tinued. The resemblance comes back upon the 
local object at intervals, like the shadows of 
trees and hedges upon the field, when a burst 
of sunshine pervades the clouds, which had for 
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a period rendered diem invisible. Time, and 
the new custom of seeing the inanimate objects 
without their former vital accompaniments, are 
the clouds, — affectionate recollection the gleam* 
ing sim, that acts like that which restores the 
leafy landscape ; and, as it strengthens widi the 
increasii^ power of the solar rays, so sti'engthens, 
as meditation grows intense, the image of dajs 
and of forms that are fled, 

I am crippled with the rheuipatisip at present 
in consequence of a violent cold, taken at our last 
ball, where the dancers threw open the windows. 
Thus am I disabled' from walking, as is my cus- 
tom, half an hour,, morning and afternoon, in the 
apartments pf this large old mansion, 

' When the diill blaiteriiig wind ami driviDg rain 
Prevent my wiUing feet** 

in their out-door wandering. I fear the losing all 
power of pedestrian exercise. Riding has ever 
been too dangerous since I fractured my knee at 
three-and-twenty. Post-chaise-airings are to me 
no exercise,* and insufferably stupid, since I can- 
not read in a chaise ; and my health, 1 am sure, 
would sink in total inaction — but away with this 
querulous strain ! My bosom-pains continue their 
comfortable remission, and I ought to be caor 
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tented^ especially since I have the satisfaction of 
seeing Mr Saville's more valuable life less op« 
pressed by nervous debility this winter than dur^ 
tog the softer sway of the last. Of the indulgent, 
the thrice-gratifying words, " our friend/' in your 
Ladyship's last letter, he« feels the high honour, 
and, what is more than honour, the sterling value. 
Superiority of rank may confer the first; from 
virtue and from talents results the last; — and 
from whose virtue, whose talents, can they more 
intensely proceed 1 
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Mrs Adey of Norfolk. 

Lichfield, March 21, 1797. 

Your letter, written beneath the final glances 
of the departing year, reproaches my silence. It 
could not have existed through the recurrence of 
unpledged hours, on which no necessary employ- ' 
ment presses, and in some of which you desire me 
to write to you. Ah ! were I never to write to 
you but in periods of such ambiguous indolence, 
my silence would be eternal ; they come to me 
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BO more than to your Imsbaiid. Every moment 
of my scanty lekure is plighted ere I leave die 
mon^jag pillow^ and seldom is the day foond re- 
sponsible for such its allotments; even whea 
bodily disorder does net totally bankrupt them. 

I met a personi^ on my laAt summer's nun- 
ble^ who introduced herself to me as your ac- 

quaintance. Miss L ^. She did not tell me 

you were fond of her. If she had, I should have 
known what sort of credit was due to her veraci- 
ty. What a complete dose of manna and salts! 
— always pompous and fulsome in her flatteries; 
when she means to be civile while she is often 
splenetie without a shadow of provocation. In 
those irascible moods, the air of sarcasm, M^hich 
accompanies her unpoliteness, as if she looked 
down upon us from higher ground of intellect, 
used to provoke me, first. at her^ and then at my- 
self, for feeling as if I was wounded by such 
porcupine quills. She has no native good sense, 
or she could not be sa constantly absurd. She 
seems to have read nothing but a few plays and 
popular ballads, from which her qaotatioDS are 
eternal ; — ^Jmt no> I cry her mercy, — Dr Johnsoss 
Ramblers must be added to the narrow list. Sb» 
affects to admire them. His name is for ever m 
her mouth. She would have it believed that he 
had been her intimate friend, and is rude to every- 
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body ^vho t|uestioiis his claim to be considered as 
the very first genius Britain has produced, and as 
the brightest example of moral excellence. She 
is not content widi its being granted that his ta- 
lents and learning were eminent, that his spirit 
was devout, and his bounty towards the indigent 
extended to the utmost of his power; but he 
must be allowed a Colossus, bestriding what she 
supposes the narrow world of intellect and virtue. 
She is not, however, singular in that blind idola* 
Uy of a yery mixed and imperfect character* It 
is common to all naturally weak people, superfi- 
cial in literature, and undiscernir^ in the texture 
of* the human mind. We must allow the class is 
a large one. On all other subjects, the expres- 
f ions and manners of this self-satisfied female ai^ 
perfectly unique. Amorous and vain, and re- 
cently wealthy, she will probably be the speedy 
prey of some fortune-hunter. She talks perpetually 
of her admirers, — the admirers of •a plain, coarse 
woman of fifty, who, as Johnson said of bis ido- 
later, the late Mrs Cobb of Lichfield, '^ knows 
nothing, has read nothing ; and where nothing is 
put into the brain, nothing can come out of it to 
any purpose of rational entertainment." To the 
talents of Mrs Cobb, however, Johnson was not 
just, since, though it was true that she was illi- 
terate, it was not true that she wanted povi^ers t» 
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entertain ; for her understandii^ was strong, her 
perceptions quick, her wit shrewd, comic, sar- 
castic, and original. But your pompous ac- 
quaintance has no powers of mind, eidier na-* 
tural or acquired. Conversing widi her, we 
feel as if we had mounted a gazebo erected in ^ 
desert. 

You will be rejoiced to hear, if jou do not at> 
ready know, that considerable wealth flows lUf* 
fused into the Arden family, by the death of their re- 
lation, Mr Cotton of Manchester, a merchant who 
dealt largely and fortunately, and who has left it to 
the law to make hb will. . It is not yet known what 
i^ the amount of the separate shares of the di- 
vided personal property. I am eagerly solicitous, 
to know, for my dear Miss Arden's sake, and 
that of her gallant and suffering brother*, so 
cruelly, so unjustly overlooked uithe bequeath- 
ed riches of Mrs Newton.— ^Mr Simpson thinks 
it will be to them about L.1500 each : a com- 
fortable addition to their little fortune, though it 
may not give them that entire affluence which 
their virtues merit, their talents would adorn, and 
their liberal spirit judiciously difiuse. 



* Captain Arden, of the navy, lost hU right arm in a brave 
and victorioni action at sea, in the course of the Americanr 
war.— SL 



I am not wholly increduloiis coQcerning the 
imputed ^otisin^ which you mention, in Mr 
— —'s cmiversation. It is the natural impolicy of 
flattered geniu8, where there is native frankness and 
good hutnour. .Egotism, is never the error of 
sufly pride, and it is early in life corrected in 
strong minds, however gay and ingenuous the na* 
tive temperament, unless wealth and eclat of 
^ttoition disaim that sarcastic lassitude, with 
•vrbtcb even the egotism of genius is listened to, 
^insupported by fortune, and by fame. But that 
air of interest with which people attend to all 
that is spoken by a man of illustrious and prosper- 
ous talents, betrays him into the trust, that, while 
be indulges in the luxury of pleasing reti'ospec* 
tions, the disclosure of his life's events, and of the 
sentiments they inspired, wilLmeet animated wel- 
come from his hearers. Where the retrospective 
^M^spect is so sunny, it is natural to point out to 
others the illumined spots. Sincerely accept- 
aUe to me were such disclosures; nor did my 
imagination once suggest that I should ever grow 
weary of ingenuous eloquence, gratifying ray not 
politely assumed, but real desire to investigate 
thei destiny, the impressions, and the opinions of 
so celebrated a character. There was <no time 
for satiety on such themes dming a fortnight's 
shared, though daily intercourse. Besides, our 

VOL. IV. .X 
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conversations as frequently turned on tbe Englidi 
classics, and on poKtks, as on fais feelings and 
fortunes. 

Apropos of politics, in their present desperate 
situation, which puts diem into the moudi of verj 
babes and sucklings in 9tate affairs. You do me 
but justice in acquitting my mind of the least bias 
towards republicanism ; but Mr Pitt has lost my 
long-existing confidence in his wisdom and inte^ 
grity. It has vanished beneadi the mad extrava- 
gance with which he has lavished the puUic^mo^ 
ney, seduced the Bank into clande^tme and ruinous 
traffic with the court, and outraged the constitur 
tion by loans to the Emperor, made in treacher*- 
ous privacy, without the consent of parliament: 
loans, which can only defer, not prevent the in- 
evitable hour of die Emperor's separate peacs 
with our enemies, How evidently to all conio 
mon sense, better to England to have met the as- 
saults of France, when they shall be turned solely 
against her, before her public credit had received 
the late fatal blight, than thus to go on purchas- 
ing present exemption (if, indeed, lavished mil- 
lions can purchase it), till state-bankruptcy, and 
the consequently ruined fortunes of three parts of 
the nation shall palsy our nerves of self-defence, 
exasperate us with government, and render us 
desperately careless who may be our masters, or 

6 
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-what becomes of a constitution, violated out of 
all its power tQ protect property. O ! hapless 
England ! how rapidly art thou falling from thy late 
high prosperity, the victim of thy credulous con** 
fidence in one proud man, whom no chastizing ex- 
perience could warn from his tricking expedients, 
so fraught with danger to his country; and by 
which he buys ' ^ 

^' Short intenmssioD, fianght with double woe ! '^ 
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.Mrs Stokes^ 



Lichfield, March 25, 1797. 

Ah ! dear Mrs Stokes, you will be very sorry 
to hear that we have lost excellent Mrs Mary 
Newton, by a most afflicting mistake of the drug- 
gist, in sending extract of opiuni for pills, instead 
of extract of bark. These pills her brother had* 
made up for himself several days before. A 
slight indisposition induced him to persuade her 
to take some of them. A gouty seizure had pre-, 
vented his design of. taking them, or he had been 
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die victiin. She took four* wbicb indoded ^ 
teen gnuns of opium. In a fewlioura after swal-^ 
lowing thenii violent pain in her stomadi, and 
aidaiets came otf, with dizziness and trnpcMr. She 
hqr down on die bed, and soon passed into a state 
<A insensibility, and died in twenty houcs from the 
time of taking the fatal pills. The apothecafy, 
Mr Salt, was sent for, on her sleep lastiog an 
alarmiiq; time. He asked what she had takoi; 
and, on examiniiig the pills, the diocking. drcom- 
stance became evident 

Mr Newton is overwhelmed with anguish m 
hb consciousness of having been die unforttumte, 
though guiltless curtailer of his beloved sister's 
life, the first and dearest comfort of his own exist- 
mice. He sent immediately for Dr Darwin, who 
confirmed Mr Salt's decision, that she died by 
taking a quantity of opium, which would have de- 
stroyed two or three people unaccustomed to that 
drug. 

I hope her poor desolated sister Will never 
have the aggravated misery of knowing how she 
has lost all that made her own life comfortable. 
Tie extreme degree of her deafness will render it 
easy to preserve her from every suspicion of the 
accident. The beloved victim is not yet buried, 
but lies on the bed, in her clothes, cold and stiff, 
but with all the placidness of healthy slumber. 
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It is the lot of few to have lived seventy-iuQe 
years with so little suffering. Even health, se- 
renely cheerful temper, a strougi though not let* 
tered understanding, clear judgnieot, inventive in- 
g^nuity, and active industry, winged the hours of 
her very useful, though retired life; — ^ret^red from 
motives of kindness to her deaf sbter, to whom^ 
from that deprived sense, lost ere age came on, 
ceremonial visits and mixed, company were irk- 
some; — -yet did my departed friend always re« 
ceive her intimate acquaintance, and even Strang- 
en, introduced by them, with cheerful hilarity ; 
and evei^ stranger went away amused with the 
specimens of her ingenuity, and warmly pleased 
with the cordial frankness of her manners. Her 
moderate fortune was compietent to all her un^ 
ambitious wishes. Her judicious charity aided 
the poor, while her wise and benevolent counsel 
assisted, while it soothed, the embarrassed. Punc- 
tual in the performance of all her religious du^ 
ties, yet was her piety n^^ver studiously display- 
^, but it wi|s always percfsive^l and revered. 

This fatal mistake of medicine, so calamitous 
to him who administered it, can for herself be 
hardly regretted, precluding all the pains i^d 
;iickness of lingering decay : 

'< Aft^ life's fitfiil fever abesMnq^weUi^ 
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and yet her life was neither fitfol. nor fever- 
ish. 

From this subjecft, inevitaUy, under every cod' 
solatlon, melmicholy to all who loVed and honour- 
^ed her; let roe pass to one of regret — the disap* 
pointed hope of seeing you my guest this spring. 
I had nursed it,« and cannot perceive it vanish 
without sighs. That tribute had been paid also 
to poor Mrs Waller'n memory a few days before I 
received your last. She swells the large list of 
credulous victims to the unfounded pretences of 
that merciless empiric, Dr T , whom her cre- 
dulity first allured from America hither, in an 
evil hour for numbers ; yet nothing ni'arns Miss 
Reynolds — she has pursued him to Bath, to en- 
counter useless tortures, 'and to meet accelerated 
death. 

The perils of the times have induced me to 
withdraw my design of publishing, this spring, 
my centenary of sonnets, and those paraphrases 
and imitations of Horace*, which are, in the 
Monthly Magazine, abused by anticipation. If 
a poetic work has little celebrity, on its first ap- 
pearance, be its merits* what they may, longer 
time is likely to elapse than I can hope to live^ 



* Some of them bad appeared in several of the Geotlemwi't 
Magazines, ia the comw of the years 1785 and 1786.—''^. 
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before it rises into that fame which genius^ sooner 
or later, never fails to reach; — but the Muses 
pass neglected in hours of public anxiety, and lose 
their, seat amid political and revolutionary strug- 
gles. I, their votary, shrink from the cold atmos- 
phere of national dread and danger, 

'^ And, ughing, hope tliat warmer days may come.*' 

Annivej^aries of periods importantly connected 
with lost objects of our a£fectiony seldom fail to 
awaken a great accession of regret. The seven- 
teenth of March is to me also, as. to you, a 
day of sighs, — for it was the birth-day of my 
ever-dear, though long lost sister, as well as the 
last of your sweet babe's existence. Honora 
Sneyd was my child of recompense, as your little 
Anna is of yours — ^yes, through nine happy year;s ; 
she then became lost to me, body, mind, and heart, 
though not to life till seven* years after. More 
permanent be your source of consolation.! 

• 

, ", That slar, I hope, will never set to you I " 
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Tho8. Listeb, Esg. 

LkhfiM, JprU 13, 1797- 

My reproach, in blank verse, to ihe author of 
Joan of Arc, not having yet appeared, I conclude 
the editor of die Mbming Chronicle does not- 
purpose its insertion. He cannot drink the i^ 
tern of our ministers more eiecraUe thmi I dunk 
it; but the fame of one of the bravest, wisest, most 
just, and generous of our former monarchs, toge- 
ther with the English character wad constkutioh, 
should not therefore be calumniated,* with im* 
punity, by a savage hoy of genius, who, in his 
late miscellaneous volume, professes to hate the 
human species. We plainly discern that dislike 
of the rich and powerful itispires his phyippics, 
and renders vain, to all the purposes of his own 
happiness, the magnificent present of talents which 
nature has made him. As in his epic poem, so 
in his miscellany, not a page but appears strong* 
ly illununated by genius ; but die atmosphere is 
cloudy, the fladies lurid. 
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I cannot tbink with you that his sapphics are 
the best, since, diough they and the dactyk present 
impressive and pathetic pictures, the Greek niea-^ 
sures and accents, iU-soited to our language, are 
extremely harsh to my ear; and since these 
poems, ^hich are written in the general and re- 
ceived numbers, possess equal originality and 
spirit. 

With the absence of rhymes T can very well 
^ cUspense ; that is not my objection to the dac- 
tyls and sapphics. CoUins's delicious Ode to 
Evening has long proved, that where poetic es* 
sentials are found, not only blank verse, the ori« 
eatal style of the sacred bards, and thAt in which 
IdLacphersou has so finely translated Ossian, but 
the English lyrics themselves, can spare them, 
« not only without ruin, but perhaps without injury 
to their beauty. 

Southey's Ode, written on the 1st of January 
1794, is in the measure of CoUins's Ode to Even- 
ing, and of scarce inferior excellence. It has a 
striking coincidence of idea to a bonnet of my 
centenary, written the 3 1st of December 178€. 
From my earliest years, even in the piping, dan- 
cing time of youth, I never heard die bells ring out 
the old year, without falling into a similar train of 
idea to thai of my ensuing^onnet, and of Southey'is 
Ode, written twelve years after. 
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I#! tlMyMv^fiiMldqr!— Natm^perfiMiBB 
lit •bteqawt-fritli dukaetty wind, awl nin; 
Bat nan is jocond ! — Hark ! th' exultant strain 
Vnm towers and steeples, drowns the wintry storms ! 

No Tillage spire bat to the cots and fiurms, 
Bight awnrfl jT its seafet and tondeas peal 
Ringiroinid. Ah^ joy ungnitef all mirtlf insane! 
Wherefore the senseless triumph, ye who feel 

This annnal portion of brief life the whil^ • 
Depart for ever ! — Brought it no dear hours 
Of health and nigfat rest ?— None that saw the smfle 

On lips belov'd?— O f with as gentle powers 
Will the next pass ? — ^Ye pause ! — ^yet careless hear 
Strike these last clocks that knell th* expiring year! 

The Patiper's Funeral is veiy fine ; so are the 
sonnets on the Slave Trade, — and the second di- 
irision of sonnets appears to me exquisite, especial^ 
\y ibe 4tb, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th. Though 
the number of the rhymes is not strictly le^ti*^ 
mate, yet the. Miltonic breaks in various parts 
of the lines preserve the sonnet-dignity. The 
Botany-Bay Eclogues are poetically good, how- 
ever execrable as to moral. Some of them at 
least have the worst tendency, encouraging out- 
rageous vice, by imputing it to the oppressive in- 
justice of the state. Falsely imputed, sfirely, 
since, if there ever was a government in which 
honest industryr might preserve itself from want, 
and the attendant temptations, it was that of 
England, till within these few years at least. 
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Xhe wild tales^ Doiiica and Rudiger, want nei- 
ther originality nor sublimity. Mary, the Maid 
of the Inn, does not equal thenii though it will 
better please the common reader, 

M!r Erskine's excellent- pamphliet discloses 
the folly and madness of ministry in driving 
this nation from her secure eminence, head- 
long down the belligerent precipice, amidst re- 
peated opportunities of turning aside in the dread- 
ful descent, and reascending to the fertile plains 
of peace, stretched on its summit, and so fatally, 
though, perhaps, at first, generously abandon- 
ed. 

'Mlt Erskine not only suggests, he demonsitrates, 

the existence of those neglected, those spumed 

opportunities; yet, lamentable to thmk of! his 

detecting pages have ^ been several weeks before 

.the public, and universally read, yet the minister 

carries all his schemes of depredation, of helpless 

vengeance, and insane profusion^ by majorities 

that freeze the hopes of true patriotism, while 

public credit totters to its foundations. Yet a 

little while, and Dryden's couplet will be verified 

at full: 

'^ The discord is complete, nor can lliey cease 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace.** 

Ah ! is it not already verified i 
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God gnuit us better tunes ! — diat we may sooo 
see the pale convalescent, as peace, sudi as we 
are now likely to obtain, ii beautifnlly called in 
Joan d'ArCi '' repairing all she may!^ 
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Mes Jackson. 

Lichfield, April 17,1797. 

It is at length given me to thank yon for one 
•f the most beautiful letters duit ever flowed fr<Hn 
the pen of genius, entendered by affection, and 
dictating truth. Sweetly does it moralize on our 

^ver^leasing, ever-benevolent, yet altered Mr . 

whose native warmth of heart seems, by a straiq^ 
dereliction of feeling, absorbed in an infmor or* 
der of being. That a dog is a noble, grateful, 
faithful animal, we must all be conscious, and de» 
serves a portion of our tenderness and care ; — ^yet, 
from its utter incapacity of more than glimpses of 
rationality, there is a degree of insanity, as well as 
of impoliteness to his acquaintance, and of unkind- 
ness to his friends, in lavishing so much more of 
his attention in the first instance, and of affection 

5 
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in thje latter, upon it than upon them. Justly do 
you observe, that this is« the more to be regretted, 
because the heart fancies its sensibilities just the 
while, though, in fiict, they are all perverted ; — 
nor is your jemark less true, *^ that we never lose 
much on the side of manners, till we have lost 
something on the side of feeling ; that the polite- 
ness of the heart will act impulsively, while the 
prime emotions of that heart continue to operate 
in their purity." 

' Ah ! yes, it is too true that imagination is oft^n 
substituted for feeling. Never was their differ- 
ence more finely illustrated than by your simile 
for that substitution,**-^^' the double4>lossom- 
cherry, wasting itself ia promise." Mr ' * g 

cold silence to me is not yet broken. Five minutes 
a-day, one month out of three, subtracted frodi 
the time every day passed in caressing his^ dog, 
would have preserved our correspondence, and 
spared my heart thc^ conviction, that all his former 
protestations of eternal interest in me and mine, 
have melted from his remembrance, beneath the 
strong sunshine of his late prosperi^. 

So Mason is no more! We should exclaim, 
^ mourn all ye muses," if he had died ere he pub* 
lished his recent volume, exhibiting, amongst some 
poetic beauties, mortifying proof, on the whole, 
of genius chilled, and of judgment enfeebled by 
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time. Mason had virtues, and to a very few 
friends was, I am told, frank and engaging ; but 
in general, his manners were so haughty, cold, and 
repulsive, that numbers, who had adored die 
author, were disgusted with the man. To them, 
and to the world in general, he had dione remote- 
ly, like a star, whose light vre percme vritbout 
feeling its warmth. 

More than ever do I long to see your tragedy, 
now you tell me that the hero is a dramatized * 
Falkland. That character is emin«itly capable 
of receiving added dignity and grandeur from poer 
tic language; of approaching nearer to Shake- 
speare's brave and great man, demonized, than even 
Jephson's Count de Narbonne, which I have always 
considered as our modem Macbeth. 

You will admire the new proof of strong poetic 
talent in Southey's late miscellaneous volume, and 
lament the dark misanthrophy, that withers aH 
the joys of intellectual superiority — all the hopes 
of his future life. We feel that he is unamiable ;. 
and the pathetic pictures he draws of human mi- 
sery, aire evidently given not to soften the heart to 
charitable and bestowing pity, but to steel it with 
contempt and detestation of human nature. In 
an advertisement, he has set bis prose mark of 

* The priudpul cimracter in the novel Caleb WiDiams^— 5. , 
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scorn upon one of the noblest orders of verse, die 
Ode, wbosestyle is so various, and equally adapted to 
the sublime, the moral, the tender and the playful 
cast of idea, as Pindar, Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace, have shown us among the ^icients — Col- 
lins, Gray, Mason, Akenside, and Prior, &c. &c^ 
among the modems ; while an ode of his own, 
on the istof January 1794, is the brightest gem 
of his volume — ^neither does it contain any of those 
dark traits of spleen, so generally apparent in his 
writings ; it is melancholy without vindictive bit<* 
temess. 

I have lately, for the first time, read Camilla — 
and with more pleasure, and miich higher degree 
of esteem for the powers of mind it displays, than 
general opinion had taught me to expect. It has 
many beauties, as well as some absurdities. The 
most sti'iking of the latter is, that which yet in a 
greater degree infests the Cecilia — bringing vulgaf" 
low characters into parties and conversations, 
where they are never endured in real life. If I 
was not more interested, I was certainly much 
more diverted with this work than eithef with 
Evelina or Cecilia. Sir Hugh appears to me a 
character as well supported — ^as admirably con- 
ceived ; original on the page, without our feeling 
that it is out of nature. There is great ingenuity 
in preserving, without a moment's desertion, a cast 
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of langwfe to singular. The wmtetk of his od- 
dhiet convulses me whh laughter, and nerer abates 
of that power. I have known more than one Dr 
Oricbouniy and I think I know the origimd of Sir 
Sedley ClaniKlon, a man of fashion of my ac- 
^uaintance, and much in high life. Mrs Arlburjr 
is a finely draim wit of die beau monde. I re- 
member the present Duchess of Ciynbei^nd, 
when Miss A. liuttereli and afterwards Mrs Hor- 
ton, and she was exactly that character. Living 
then in near vicinity to this city, she frequented 
all our public meetings, of which she was die * 
grace and the life, though vrith as perfect an in- 
dependence of general opinion, as the fine lady 
of these volumes* £ugenia, though amiable, ap* 
pears to me the least natural personage. Her 
creduli^ in believing it possible a handsome man 
of the world could fall in love with her at a ball, 
no sohmnity of protestation on the man's part 
could render natural, in a cceature represented 
without that vanity, which is so often found in' 
hideotts>looking woioeu ; especially as she re- 
tains that credulity after her eyes had been opened 
to her own personal deformity ;^-*but her fiidier's 
reasoning with her on the despair that discovery 
first excited, is admirable and very useful philo- 
sophy. Clearly does it prove, that uncommon 
beauty, unaccompani^ by powers of mind, to 
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preserve the consequence of its possessor^ when 
that fugitive boon begins to vanish, must be a 
source of more enduring miser; in its wane and 
^fepartufe, than it had been of happiness in its 
meridian. Is not the idiot-experiment sublime ? 
There is, I think, no circumstance so grand in its 
impressions in all this author's writings. 

. The excess of Camilla's indiscretions pass the 

Ime 6i consistency with goodness of heart/ espe- 

ckifly her debts for finery, contracted at the per* 

suasion of a woman she despises. They are less 

in probability than her wretched brother's, whose 

heart, corrupted by vice, could not be expected to 

make any stand against the contagion of bad 

example ; but how unlikely that she, who could 

so justly reproach his errors, on the score of want 

of feeling, should, «nwarned, be herself similarly, 

though not in equal degree, guilty. Indianas are 

to be found everywhere, and the governess is of 

DO innumerous class. 

Poubtless you have read Mr Erskine's convin- 
cing pamphlet ; but the obstinate blindness of our 
ministerial city is not to be couched out of its 
approbation of our insane rulers. Pitt is the pole- 
star of its inhabitants ; while they sec him in the 
zenith, no national storms can appal — can alarm 
them, short of their bursting. The senseless ex- 
ultations I hear in these hours of peril, try my pa- 
VOL. IV. y 
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tiencey and too often baflfe it. I am, as a corre- 
spondent of my friend Simpson's expresses it, 
clearly a^are that '' the state-^oach, in wfaidi we 
are passengers, is driving on the extremest y^rge 
of a dreadful precipice ; while it is the very reverse 
of comfort, that my fellow-travellers are exdann- 
ing, " How mernly we ride T 

I am not in health : hope the spring rises on 
your corporealities with better auspices, and tibat 
you have no heart-sickness from the law's delay. 
Adieu ! 
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Sir Brooke Boothby. 

Lichfield, May 7, 1797. 

Thank you, dear Sir Brooke, for your ob%- 
ing letter, and for the poetic treasures of the 
packet. 

The prophecies of the minority are awfully 
fulfilling, to their very letter. We shall hear no 
more blustering about the Netherlands — ^the cry of 
children for the moon. They are ^thered to die 
tribe of vanished motives for ruinous enmify, and 

s 
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we are deserted by every ally : — " star after star 
goes out| and all is night." 

What shadow of benefit to either our coadju-* 
tors or ourselves, have our lavished millions pro- 
culred| while they have augmented our national 
debt to such fatal magnitude f The idolaters of 
ministry cannot aii(swer that question now, yet 
cease not to clamour out their praises of our de- 

* atroyera, as if they had won the benefits they have 
so madly lost. 

Lending Mason's lately published volume to 
others ere I had myself read half its contents^ I 
was a stranger, when last we met, to the Palino- 
dia* Yesterday the book returned, and I looked 
for that poem with very excited curiosity. I ne- 
ver saw Mr Mason, or had any transactions with 
him; but from instances I have heard gi^^n of hi3 

• conduct to others^ from splenetic apjd insolent 
speeches of his which reached me, I have long 
believed, that, with all his glowing imagination, he 
had a morose temper, a haughty spirit, a cold 
heart. His attempt to brand Mr Fox in that ab- 
surd annotation, could, I think, only proceed from 
a disposition so organized. Whatever might be 
Mason's distrust of that gentleman's integrity, 
yet his struggles against the commencement and 
continuance of this disastrous war, so clearly prove 
his right to be entitled the People's Friend, that 
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exasperated dotage could alone ventiire to spilrn 
it in hoore like these. Josdy might you have 
termed such malignance feeble, but I camiot diink 
the Palinodia deserves that epithet 

I can have no prejudice in favour of his writ- 
iop, whose general disposition I bo much disliked. 
I sat down to read the poem in question widi an 
expectation of disgust, and I rose gratified from 
the perusal. Excepting two or three verbal infe- 
licities, it appears to me one of the very few fine 
poems in this volume* '' The fiend of d^nocra* 
tic tyranny, riding on die sulphurous tube drawn 
by tigers, where seas of blood roll their increasii^ 
Udes beneath its wheels, as they pass over groan- 
ing myriads,^ is as grand, and as just an image, 
as the meridian of Mason's genius ever produced. 

Nor Isis just is the distinction in diis palinode 
between the' lawless uid cruel licentiousness of * 
France, since her revolution uid genuine liberty. 
Manly and ingenuous is his acknowledgment, that 
he had rejoiced in the destruction of her old des- 
potism, unapprehensive that a tyranny would sup- 
ply the place, td which its direst cruelties were 
tender mercies. 

'^ When Roiii, heavkig hk gigantic mace, 

CallM to the deed by Reason*s voice, 
Cni8h*d, proud Bastile! thy turrets to their base. 

Was it not vurtae to rejoiced 
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That power i^ne, wbose all-eombimog eye 
Beholds what he ordaiosy Fatarity, 

GoQ*d that tremendous truth reveal, 
That, ere six sans had round the zodiac roll'd 
Their beams, astonished Europe should behold 

AU GalUa one immense Bastile." 

O ! let us not be dazzled by the victories of France, 
out of our reniembi*aDce of her revolutionary bar- 
barities — out of our virtuous abhorr^ice of her 
crimes, which we should have left Heaven to pu- 
nish, since to us she was not accountable ; — but 
let not this nation be iniuced, by the naad mis- 
use of power at home, to adopt her miserable 
principles. My whole soul assents to the just- 
ness of this Palinodia, vvhere it asserts, that the 
blessings of freedom, ^^ can never crown the vi- 
eious and the vain." Milton's twelfth sonnet is a 
similar palinode. Doubtless it was severely cen- 
sured by the abusers of the liberty themselves had 
fought for ; but it is now cited to the honour of 
Milton, who suffered not party zeal to blind him 
to the vices of those who were ruining the cause 
of freedom — as France would have done, had 
monarchs been wise enough to have looked on as 
calmly as they surveyed the temporary destruction 
of kindred monarchy in England. 

I have been vainly searching for your letter to 
Mr Burke ; but surely I recollect, in that veiy 
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abk work, as utter reprobatioD of Froidi condact 
since the revolutioo, as can be found in Mason's 
Palinodia — which I must thiiik your poetically 
fine sonnet calumniates^ while it justly reproves 
the injustice of hisabsurd note in the Ode to Pitt 
— that ode which hurk the pointless sneer at Mr 
Fox, whose counsels had £ngland followed, in 
abstaining from fomenting and joining the dire 
war, she would have found that he deserved die 
title of the People's Friend. We shall soon, I am 
afraid, severely feel who has been her foe ; but 
what can be said for ftie insanity of men of pro- 
perty who supported measures, that, for the last 
three years, have been demonstrably ruinous, by 
the experience of facts, and by the deduction of 
reason. 

«* O! we have fiv'd in mehan idiot-period, 
That wlaoso marvels at the pablic folly 
May pass thru* life, feeing no o^ber passion 
Than black astonishment** 

Adio! 
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LETTER "LXIX. 

Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler. 

Lichfield, May 22, 1797. 

I SEIZE the earliest leisure to assure your Lady- 
ship how welcome the letter before me, which 
pronounces my acquittal of inattention to a cor- 
respondence which can never^ on my part, be vo(- 
luntarily neglected. I may say, with Jafijer, 



-.'< Indeed, I dare not, 



The heart, that awes me, is too mnch my master;** 

— but no syllable have I heard of your Ladyship's 
letter, entrusted to the gentleman you allude to. 
If unforeseen circumstances delayed his purposed 
journey tnrough Lichfield, he ought, long ago, to 
have forwarded it by the' post. He must know 
the ungrateful appearance to which such detention 
would subject me. May he not be written to ? 
Is there no recoveving this letter ? I cannot endure 
to sit down quiet under its loss. 

Nothing is more dishonourable than inattention 
to epistolary commissions. — ^They are sacred trusts* 
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Friendahips have been dissolTed by di^ vkJation, 
and the events of an whole life tfirown out of dieir 
nattind and best course. Ah ! how finely do you 
descant on the ahread^ commenced miseries of 
Ireland^ and impending misfortunes of this coun- 
try ! What mournful beauty in that too just ques- 
tion, — *^ To what part of Europe can we now turn 
our eyes, in which we shall not meet the embryo 
images of future woes ?* Fatally spreads die pes- 
tilential taint of insuborc&iate principles. It is 
fed by the astonishing, the dazzling successes of 
our foes. Those horrid crimes and overwhelming 
miseries, through which France waded to her How 
proud emmence of conquest and territorial acqui- 
sition, are all forgotten by her emulators here. 
Pernicious madmen ! succeeding in their revolu- 
tionary schemes, what will they do i — they may 
practise her crimes, diey may overturn, mffict, and 
endure her miseries; but Europe, ruined and sub- 
jected to France, offers them no triumphiB, no ex- 
tension of empire, that might compensate to their 
pride the unmotived sacrifice of home-comforts, 
legal protection, and public tranquillity ; — ^unmo- 
tived as, on the part of minbtry, the rash persist-* 
ing in a fruitless, a desperate contest, which has 
put our own safety into peril so imminent. I 
dread lest ministerial rashness, obstinacy, and 
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pride, should enable the horrid democrats to es- 
tajbiyi their plan of anarchy. O ! let us turn from 
the dark, the lurid prospect ! 

Mr Roberts told me he did not think it impos- 
sible that I might be favoured with a visit from 
your Ladyship and Mis* Ponsonby. Was this 
the flattery of bis sanguine temper, kindly desirous 
of my gratification, and prone to believe what he 
wished, or was it grounded upon an indulgent hint 
of such a purpose ? If the latter, when may I look 
for so welcome an arrival i 

Surely the Bishop of St Asaph has been wrong 
in having given the living of LangoUen, without 
any stipulation for residence, any curb upon the 
tyrannous and fleecing spirit of avarice. At all 
times the duty, in times like these it is of the last 
importance to the interest of bishops, and to the 
safely of the state, to be careful into whose hapds 
they commit the pastoral charge, 

" When the rapacious wolves prowl round the fence, 
To leap into the fold."-— 

I mean those wolves who wish to overturn the 
establishment totally. — Every negligent and extor- 
tionate clergyman promotes their views. 

I assured myself that my New-Year's Eve sqppet 
would please you above all its brethren of my 
collection. I confess it is my first favourite. That 
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which closes my LaogoUen Vale paUkation, and 
which you have honoured by such Teiy warm 
praise, has, I think, many equals, poetically at 
least, in this .my large funily of sonnets, which, 
already prepared for the press, await the dawn of 
a brighter public horizon — if that blesnng ^ould 
ever be ours, llie sonnet Isent in my last pack- 
et, and which is addressed to the month of 
March, has, to ray ear, very harmonious numbers; 
and presents a simple yet striking and entirely ori- 
ginal picture of the chilled group I have often 
joined, in days of youth and strength, on a morn- 
ing's ramble, 



>' When violets, dim 



Do come before the swaHow dares, and give 
Bleak winds of March their sweetness.*^ 

It gratifies me that your Ladyship shares my pas- 
sion for surveying the living terrors of the desert. 
I wonder the sight of savage animals should not 
be as generally, and as much the delight of culti- 
vated as of uncultivated minds. Last November, 
I hazarded breaking my limbs in ascending a booth 
in which they were exhibited. Mr Saville, who 
always hastens to such spectacles, tempted me Jby 
his ijescription of the laughing Hyaena. Its ex- 
pression of rage is a horrid laugh, exactly that of 
human insanity, only much louder than any hmnan 
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lungs are competent to produce. Never did I 
hear a sound so violent and appalling. 

While I gaze upon these formidable creatures^ 
my imagination al^vays presents the danger of wan- 
dering in the scenes they haunt ; 

___ ' 

'^ What if the lion in his rage I meet ; 

Oft in the dust I view his printed feetr 

My consciousness of safety luxuriates beneath the 
secure view of these sublimely terrible animals, 
m the sound of their howl and of their roar ; while 
devout thankfulness for our climate's blessed ex- 
emptions, exalts and sanctifies the gratulation of 
egotism. 

You will have the goodness, dearest Madam, 
to mention me affectionately to Miss Ponsonby, 
and to believe that my attachment to both is fer- 
vent, equal, and unalterable. I remain, &c. 
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LETTER LXX. 

Mrs Childers, of Yorkshire. 

Lichfield, May SO, 1797. 

Perfectly am I assuredi that inclination can 
have no share in the seMomness of epi^Iary in- 
tercourse between you and me; that it results 
merely from the number of our mutual oiigage- 
ments. 

Your coldy I hope, proved only a town-seasoner, 
unattended by those asthmatic consequences whidi 
you seemed to dread. Obstructed respiration is 
a terrible feeling when it is in the excess you de- 
scribe. That disorder has infested my frune these 
past. seven years: — never, indeed^ in any violent 
extreme, but in a sufficient degree to make walk- 
ing uncomfortable on ground not perfectly even ; 
— ^yet I force myself to take that exercise every 
day, a mile in the morning, and another in the 
afternoon, either without ' or within doors. This 
large old mansion, whose apartments op^i into 
each other without steps; this mansion, which 
I have had the happiness of inhabiting from girl- 
hood, so pleasant in its ru$ in urbe situation, and 
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OQ a thousand accounts so dear, is very conveniept 
for my pedestrian and diurnal discipline, 

^ When the chOl blustering winds and driving rains 
Ihrevent onr grilling feel." 

My health has be^n very indifferent this spring. 
X>uring the last seven years, the venial season has 
ncrt been to ine salubrious. It seems as if the 
recent disorders in my frame put forth with the 
leaves. Melancholy, to feel in ourselves the symp- 
toms of painful decay, when scenic nature is all 
vitality and bloom, and when the comforts and 
delights of merely animal life are so vbibly in* 
creased, so rapturously awakened ! Yet it is not 
in the pensiveness, which results from selfish con- 
trast, to stifle, in benevolent hearts, the thrill of 
sympathetic pleasure, amid the renovation of the 
earth, and the felicity of instinctive beings. 

This sweet and generous sympathy will arise hi 
your mind with all its force, in -a day or two, when 
you shall exchange the noisy bustle of the capital, 
and all its varied gratifications to the ear and eye, 
for the simple delights of rural nature, now that 
her beauty is so nearly consummate, and in her 
freshest and most frkgrant time. Where the mind 
is rich in self-resources, the mere silence of the 
fields and lawns, unbroken, except by the lowing 
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of cattle, the bleating of riieep, and the soi^ ^ 
bhtb, after the din of die hot Babel, is deliciouslj 
agreeable. On quitting London in the Uoomj 
spring-tinie, that silence used to fall upo& my ear, 
gratefbl as the '' honey heavy dew of slumber ^ 
on wearied eye-lids. 

I am glad you procured masters for the yom^ 
ladies, so capable of improving dieir talents. Yoi^ 
mention the opera, and, making no complaints of 
it, I trust the crying sins of voluptuousness and in- 
decency, laid to its charge in the public prints, 
were given with a peevish spirit of needless prude- 
ry. We are told, and we read, that the dancers, 
* 

of both sexe^ appeared almost entirely naked, from 
the tight vests of flesh-coloured sattin in which 
they exhibited ; that their attitudes were lascivi- 
ous in the extreme ; and consequently that the opera 
was now an improper spectacle for the modest 
female eye. 

Have you seen our neighbour, Mr Gisbome's 
Duties of Man and Duties of Women i They are 
books of high reputation, and certainly contain 
many excellent things. Admirable receipt-books, 
it must be confessed, to make human ai^ls ; but 
I think both are too strict, and might have been 
more generally useful upon a less rigid plan of 
admonition, especially the volume* dedicated to 
females. HI could the volatile and*|oyoti3 spirit 
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of my youth have borne curbs so continual, and 
such Argus-eyed watchfulness. Remembering the 
innocent nature of these trusted pleasures, which 
]M[r G/s system would restrain as dangerous, he 
cannot teach me to consider such restraints ne- 
cessary, where the young heart is pure, or capable 
of improving it where it is otherwise. 

I am sorry for the death of Mrs Mitford, first 
announced to me by your pen. Tlie perfect 
friendship, which appeared to subsist between that 
Lady and her ingenious and pleasing daughters, 
will make this life-lasting separation a source of 
long regret. Ah ! it is always too soon to lose a * 
kind parent— at least affectionate children cannot 
but think so : that misfortune, however, is much 
greater than it can be to Miiss Mitfords, to infant 
daughters, or such as are either rising into woman- 
hood; or are yet in its early stage ; 

^ For, in Uie mom, and liqnid dew of ybntli, 
Contagions bligfatings are most imminent j*' 

and preservation from them is best found in a mo* 
ther's assiduous and indulgent cares. May that 
blessing long be your Harriet's ! Surely a juvenili- 
ty of appearance, uncommon as yours, extends a 
promise that it will be ; — a promise responsible 
as frail human life knows to make; and encourages 
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evea the hope that your chaperonBhip may be 
claimed for children of her owa, when she may be 
engaged or indisposed. 

So Yorkshire has lost her yenerable baid, 

^ WhoM yoatfa tbe iinB*d winmg her aanby ihoKSb" 

His last volume exhibits some fine passages in 
most of its poems; two or duee pleasing soan^; 
one exquisite scmg ; and a church-yard el^y^ that 
would have pleased every genuine admirer of poe^ 
tic composition, if he had not vainly seemed to 
place it in competition with the superior work of 
his deceased friend which bears the same title. 
Yety on the whole^ the contents of this volume 
are so much below his former productions, that, 
for his poetic reputation, it were perhaps to be 
wished thi^ he had died a year sooner ; — that none 
of the crude fruits of his unripened fancy, or the 
vapidly mellow ones of its decaying season, had 
been joined to those nectarines and pines which 
descended to us, matured by its meridian suq. 

Shall you exclaim — What a long preachment ! 
Ah! the letters will be voluntarily long, which 
have been involuntarily seldom. Yours, &c. 
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Mrs PpwYS pf Berwick* 

% Lichfield, June 13, 1797* 

J A>f sJQQerdy concietnied, dearest Madam, for 
the long-contii|ued, and, I fear, increased disorder. 
in y/Qur eyes, (lowever your correspondents may 
r^ret, tbey cannot surely resent the silence which 
has so deplored a source. 

Obliged and honoured by your invitation to 
Serwick, I have yet no prospect, this year, of 
being able to acqept^it. Maladies, di^erent in 
their nature^ but alike jcoercive in dieir claims, 
rob me of many pleasures. Inj^pellipg my course 
wide from that of the Severn apd the Dee, is 
jamongst the most regretted of thjeir tyrannies. 
Mr and Mrs Whalley have also pressed my visit- 
ing them on their romantic mountain in August; 
but neither can that be. 

My disorders being those for which the Bux- 
ton and Harrowgate waters are esteemed most 
beneficial, induce me to think of trying them both 
again thb summer. I shall esteem myself for- 
tunate if I may meet you at Buxton. At last, 
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upon the tnoquil stite of the kingdcMn ay gomg 
from borne at all, this sununer, will depend, If 
it becomes more conwlsedy I diall have no reso- 
lutkm to wander/andBiy apprdieosions have been 
gloomy on the tubject. That gloom is now 
abated, at least hr s6me degree, Weath the 
gleams of lij^t,. whkh^r diioiigh the me£iim of 
Sundays newspapets, ^Ided the darioiess of our 
national horizon* 'the taval mutiny^ of 'sndi 
gigantic danger to ■ Engllmd, subsidii^y and- Vkdf 
to be subdued, — ^Irdand quieter, — and pince 
dawnii^, though but faintly, on the long-tiofied 
hopes of diis country, sick of a riiinons and fruit* 
less contest! 

I am sure you have sympathized, sinconely m 
myself, with the alarms of the dear ladies of 
LangoUen Vale, for their native Ireland, and for 
the many friends and connections yet dear to diem 
in that kingdom. My consciousness that the se- 
renity of their deli^itfiil plan of life has been dis^ 
turbed and wounded by these alarms, and b/ the 
impendiiq; dangers of England, increases my fruit- 
less desire of conversing with th^n orally before 
dus tardy and' sullen summer, and the probably 
brighter hours of autumn, shall speed rapidly 
away^ 

Ah ! how time, as life ^vances, seems to ac^- 
celerate his pace* It b true as strange^ that we 
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did not feel that he fled so fast^ when youth and 
health inspirited his progress. Should not one 
suppose that pain^ imbecility, sorrow, care, and 
disappointment, woUld ideally retard it? The 
probable reason of die reverse-fact, which has, till 
flow, appeiu'ed to me an insdivable enigma, diis 
instant occurs to my reflections, thus : — ^nothing 
makes time appear so Jong as expectation, whe- 
Aer pfeamirable or painfiil. Youdi is full of ex- 
pectations; is always pressing forward. To its 
ardent eyes the future, like the distant, parts of 
the field on whi^ we walk, seems covered with 
flowersy and we are impatient to a^in it. De* 
cliai^ life leaUs upon the present, and pensively 
hixurtates on the pleasures^ such as they were, of 
the past. Experience has wintered the aspect of 
tbe future^ and. we rather fear jth^long for its at- 
lival. Our r^ectipn, hpw ^nall the portion of 
exis^Qce which remains to us, renders the depar*- 
ture of years, months, ^vei!i days, a ^uligect of re- 
gret, inspired by the natural love of life, — ^life 
wihicfa, like a stiow-ball, 

^ liie cloier giasp^ the faster melts away." 

Tlus time seems to creep when we ^^h it 
should fly, and flies when we would retard its pro- 
gress: 
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** TiMe, to tbe yonag, bebiod kim hides bis wings. 
And seens to creep, decrepit with bis age. 
Behold him when pist liy ! — ^What then is seen 
But his brottd piniont, swifter than the wind r 

I wonder that tidings of poor Mrs Norbeny's 
death, which happened in the winter, did not 
sooner reach you. A melancholy instance of tbe 
trustless flattery of youth and prosperity. Yet 
her long, though very patiently-endured sii£Feriiq;8, 
made their close denraUe to diose who loved 
her most. 

' It gives me pleasure to observe, that you have 
been misinformed respecting the present state of the 
pleasmg and eloquent Mr Madan's health. Much 
improved of late, I trust it gives not any omen of 
transient existence. His father, the active, nim- 
ble, and pleasant Bishop of Peterborough, is at 
the Colonel's with his lately married lady. Her 
serene virtues make him very happy ; and, in die 
frankness of his heart, he boasts of them to* every- 
body. The berries of holly, with which Hymen 
formed that garland, blush through the snows of 
time, and dispute the prize of happiness with the 
roses of youth ; — and they are certainly less sub- 
ject to the blights of* expectation and palling fan- 
cy. Adieu. 
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Mrs Stokes. 

LichfteM, June 15, 1797. 

At length the dword of desolation is sheathed 
on the continent ! Daily and fervently do I pray 
that England may not be excluded from the ge- 
neral blessing. Peace. Yet I much fear that the 
king and his ministers will be yet farther punish- 
ed, for having refused ths^t mediation vnth the Ger- 
manic powers, which was solicited by the unhap- 
py lltouis XVL, a short time before his deposition, 
and which would probably have preserved his 
life and crown, and saved the deluge of blood 
that has flowed in consequence of this disastrous 
war. 

Our court again extends overtures which they 
call, and now, I believe, with sincerity^ pacific — 
but, in all common policy, it behoves them to 
choose an ambassador, on this momentous mission, 
who has not publickly sided with the Quixotes of 
the war; — who has perceived and deplored its 
rashness, without vindicating the bloody tyranny of 
that dire republic, which, resistless as its force has 
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jirovedy yety by the confeaskm of the Frendi <^i- 
cers now in Lichfield, as well as by die testimony 
of all its annals, inflicts more miseiy on its ddud- 
ed subjects, than ever lesulted bojm the tlespot&u 
of monarchy. 

If an ambassaclor is sent, in whose denre of 
peace the sensible part of the nation has confi- 
dence-*— who will not, like Lord Malmsbury, set 
out with askii^ for the woon—th en if, as I fear 
it will prove, the claims of France should be too 
exorbitant for the concession of any man who is 
not a traitor to his country, that country will more 
patiently submit to the inevitable continuance of 
the struggle, than it will under the present minisr 
try, and defend itself vrith spirit, when the exis- 
tence of its national independence is really at 
stake ; for we know that consideration was made 
the stalking-horse of the war vfhen peace would 
have effectually secured it. 

I should have written to you sooner, but you 
know how short and contracted is my epistolary 
leisure. Lichfield is so vast a thoroughfare, that I 
wish my distant friends and acquaiutafite would be 
less ready to give notes and letters of recommdh- 
dation, except in cases of particular attMrhment, 
or from the consciousness that the individuals who 
apply for tbem, possess the species of talents 
which would recompense the suspension of per- 
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hapar pr^shjg eiqplojmenti anfl gratify more; than 
tl|e frivolous curiosity of those Dvha seek introduc- 
t|QO« Let it be remembered^ that the conversa- 
fion pf a stirang^r^ without literary taste in some 
degree congenial to our own^ must be much less 
pleasant than that, of ^ neighbour^ whose powers 
pf mind may, yet be on no' higher ground of intel* 
lect ; since with the latter, the little events of the 
town and environs, prove sources of mutual com- 
munication, whiqh are. often in some degree inter- 
estii^y ivhere no feast of reason or flow of soul 
cfUL be expected, 

, Mjr^ T .. .. ^d her eldest daughter are be- 
come iphabitants of our city. She had given me 
no previous intimation of such a design. Mr and 
Mrs Zachary *" were with me up stairs in my book- 
room on Tu^sdayse'ennight; when, at eight o'clock 
ii| the evening, my servant came in to say a stran-r 
ger-lady wa^ below,, vrho wished to see me alone. 
(^oiQg down stairs to attend her, I met Mr Saville 
in the gallery, who whispered as he passed me— 

" Mrs T , or 1 ^u) much mistaken." This 

was a mere presentiment, inspired by her appear- 
ance — and . it prepared me for the possibility^ 
Though in the wane of beauty, a figure finely pro- 
portioned, with an air of fashion and elegance ; 

* Mrs Zadiary is Mn Stokes' sbter.— ^. 
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features that had evidently beea lovely, and are 
still pleasing, with a very animated counteoance^ 
accosted uie thus : ^ At diis instant die vision of 
my life is realized.'* Such an address seemed to 
fulfil the Savillian prophecy, and I scmpled not 

to reply — *^ Mrs T , I am sure.** in a few 

minutes I persuaded her to join niy party up 
stairs. She interested your brodier and sbter ex' 
tremely. 

I waited upon her the next day. On my re* 
questing to sec herself and Miss T-= — to pass an: 
early day at my house, she said her daii^ter was 
ill in bed, but when she was well enough' to come 
out, or to be left, she would accept my invitation. 
«-Sbe did so, and we have since been frequently 

together. Miss T is about sixteen, nothand- 

some, but vefy accomplished both in music and 
painting, with all the reserve and serious modesty 

of her father. Colonel T 's character. • As 

Mrs T has been her almost sole instructor, 

her acquirements, and the politeness of her man- 
ners, do the highest credit* to that Lady's maternal 
attentions. Her younger sister is at school^' and 
I am told has an exquisite voice, and sings very 
finely. Hiis young Lady only plays on the harp- 
sichord and piano-forte — but with such fancy 
and brilliance, rapidity of touch, and neabiess of 
execution, as few attain at any period of life^ out 
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of the profession pale. Mrs T was educated 

in Paris, and lived there till she mamed. Thd 
gaiety of French manners still preyails in her ap- 
pearance and conversation, over all the infelicities 
of her destiny. Many of her dearest friends, and 
some of her relations, have been the victim of that 
infernal guillotine ; — while all her own talents and 
accomplishments are wasted upon a cold and pre*^ 
possessed ingrate, whose very virtues, by exciting 
her esteem, have embittered her regriets ; — and her 
darling and gallant son is unfortunate, 'through: a 
taste for expence, which has embarrassed them 
all. Her health is also impaired, and her mind 
assaulted by apprehensions of that dire bosom-* 
disease, which I hdd the misery of dreading dur- 
ing- more than two years! — ^Ah! what evils ! But 
s(he desGiibes these complicated sorr6ws without 
Ae least corresponding dejection of countenance. 
New intimacies with people residing in this 
place are not desirable to me. If I do not, pass 
much more time than I can conveniently spare 
with this Lady, who professes such hyperbole of 
attachment to me, who defclares my society to be 
the magnet which has allured her hither, I know 
the horror I have of appearing ungrateful will 
give a continual sense of dejection to my spirits. 
• You had not seen White's anecdotes of me ia 
die Monthly Mirror last winter^ when you adjured 
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Itae to write my life. I do not wish to say mo9% 
of mysdf than is there said, and I am sure I do 
not know how to say it better. My long hahit 
of transcribing into a book every letter of my own 
which appears to me worth the attention of the 
public, omitting die passages which are totally 
widioat mtoest fqr any one but diose to whcnn 
they are addressed, has already filled several vo- 
famies. After my death, at least, if not in my 
lifetime, it is my derign that they shall be pub-* 
lislied. Tliey will feidifidly refiect the unin^port- 
ant events of my life, rendered in some.degree in- 
teresting, from being animated by the present-dme 
sentiments and feelings of my heart — at least nK»e 
interestii^ than a narrative of past occurr^ices 
could possibly prove. To sit formally down to 
such a task of egotism, would extremely revolt my 
sensations — and, were I inclined to undertake i% 
I have absolutely no time. 

Mr Saville, without receding an atom from his 
niinisterial idolatry, is grown quite attach^ to th^ 
amiable French officers, now captives in our city. 
Their conversation is not calculated to enamdur 
us of democratic govemmeBt. I think it is plain- 
ly to be perceived they wish it had nev^ takcQ 
place. They do not absolutely say so, but wliai 
^liberty, as it is called, is^e theme, they sigh and 

8 



ti^BiLe their heads, as conscious that yet it has 
produced no solid good comforts in France* 

Nothing on literary themes could surprise tne 
more than your decbion respecting Mason, vi^. 
ihmt ^* the fire of genius was not great in his con^ 
positions." Look, I implore, at his Monody, 
written at twenty, on th^ death of Pope — see it 
commandmg the variou3 styles of Spenser, Mil- 
ton^ and Pope, in the most graceful and spirited 
assumption; and formii^ those happy imitations 
into a beautiful funeral poein, upon a new plan ! 
— Reqiember the exquisite Grecian dramas ; th^ 
Ijrric powers and touching pathos of the Elfrida; 
-—the gloomy grandeur of the Caractacus!— *Re- 
member his detached lyric odes ; — th^ sublimity 
of that on the Fall of Babylon, — the picturesque 
charms, and manly dignity of sentiment in that tp 
Independence ;-— and the wild original graces of 
that to a Water Nymph ! Above all, reflect that 
he was the known, though not acknowledged au- 
thor of those inimitable satires, the Epistle to Sir 
W. Chambers, i^nd the Postscript, and the Epistle 
from an unfortunate Elector of Hanover to his 
friend, Mr Pinchbeck ; — wluch last, in strength 
of fancy, happiness of classic allusion, ke^ness of 
covert reproach,- and poetic magnificence of style, 
exceeds any poetic satire I have read — not except- 
ing even Pope's. 
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Sir Brooke Bbotfabj, a t:ritic coy, and hard to 
please, agreed with ine, the other day, that,^ hit 
. versatility of style considered, and the distinguidi- 
ed excellence with which he wrote in all, Mason 
stands very high indeed on the poetic scale — that 
even as a lyric poet solely, he ranks but one de- 
gree below Gray, who was unquestionably the 
first lyric poet the world has produced — that, 
though that world has given us some greater poets 
than Mason, their number is few. ' 

If my paper would allow me to launch into 
quotations, I could produce^ such a phalanx of 
grand and of lovely passages from Mason, as must 
be invulnerable to the darts of prejudice, though 
with ineffectual hand it might hurl them* I can 
trust my own feelings, which I know are not to 
be thrilled, as Mason's poetry has always thrilled 
them, by compositions in which the '' fire of ge- 
nius is not great.** I ^rant his lately published 
volume is ** a falling off indeed.^ Compared to 
his other works, it is the Paradise Regained to 
the Paradise Lost, which, respecting the talents 
of Milton, might have their titles reversed. 
' I wonder what makes Dr Stokes* such a petu- 
lant and sickly-tasted critic. To decry episodes 
of . sentiment, allegory, or narrative, in didactic 
composition, is a singular morbidity, in criticism. 
They have ever been considered as enlivening and 
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adorning the style of precept and instruction — not 
only affording the charm of variety, but relieving 
the attention of the reader. Thonosop's sweet 
little narratives are uniyei-sally and justly jadipired 
-r-and yet the dignified Neripa, ; i|i JVfason's Eng- 
lish Garden, is the pontic superior of Thomson's 
Amelia. Lavinia, orrMusidora. 

At the instant I closed the last sentence. I took 
the charming poem, which she inspirits, from my 
bpok-shelves, and have attentively perused that last 
book, so inconceivably censured by Dr Stokes. 
Well did I remember h^vmg always thought it 
rose in.excellence above the three preceding can- 
tos of the English Garden, beautiful as they are. 
My tears, which renewed their tribute to the pa- 
Uios of its story, are yet wet on my cheek. Afresh 
did my judgment admire the skill with which that 
vivid episode b connected with the didactic design 
of the whole poem ; so naturally introducing new 
precepts for attaining excellence in planning the 
landscapes of pleasure-grouiid ; and also a novel 
and tnghlyTinaproyed de^gn for a .conscrvatoi'y. 
In this respect. Mason is very superior to Thom- 
son ; — but indeed the purpose of the former is more 
professedly preceptive. 

From a physician, who had ever tasted poetry at 
all, I should have expected a warm eulogium'on 
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Ae uiatoiiiic tmtfi and nature m dus descriptioa 
of ibe dykf Neriiui.-^It has Homeric accuracy. 

This last perusal pbces the final book of Ae 
English Garden lii^ier than ever in mjesluDation. 
80 will it always be with-poetic excellence. Fa- 
miliarity endears it. New beautks disclose diem- 
sdves on every repetition. O *bo^ divine is thift 
noble apostrophe which closes the wcnrk ! 

The Doctor deigned to like ^e three fiist 
books — but taking* a whimsicd antipathy to Ae 
superior fourdi, -he say^^ ^ ft dissolved the en* 
chantment, and left an nnfavourable impression 
of the whole.^ Suppose it had, in reality, been 
inferior, wherefore shodd such inferiority iob h» 
btethren of their right to the grateftil sense and 
admiring remembrance of die reader f How very 
illiberal is such decision ! The two last books of 
Milton's great work are, by universal testimony, 
in spite of somfe fine passages, heavy, dull, and 
prosing, in comparison of all the others, except 
the sixth, which has also grtet mferiority. What 
should we think of a critic who was to declare 
that those, so much less poetic books, had dis- 
solved the enchantment of that work ?— -who' was, 
therefore, to spurn the Paradise Lost ? Yet the 
case would be in point, if indeed Mason had . 
equally degenerated. Nor ^uld it be forgotten, 
that one -of the most admired of ^lakespeaie's 
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pln^Sj his Hamlet^ falls off in the two last acti 
itlbst lamentably. O ! it is so much in the grudg- 
iog spirit of modern criticism, to judge the merit 
of a. recent author's claifiis to celebrity byhi^ 
defects, Mrhether real or imaghiary, and not as 
they ought to be judged, by his confessed excel- 
lencies ! The authors of past ages are more equit- 
ably treated. We do not deny the general re- 
splendence of their orbs, because we perceive 
spots on their disk. Adieu! 
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Liclsfteld, July U, 1797. 

I AM sorry to have been so many months silent, 
but I could not help it. I have long been very 
busy, and recently very ill. Violent, dangerous, 
and repeated hemorrhage at my nose, has left 
me very weak and languid. The bleeding was 
accompanied by fever, and one of its numerous 
attacks preceded by a convulsion- fit. 

Your sentiments on the war are entirely mine ; 
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though I confesi, that on its onset.oa the part of 
Eoglandy I thought all the surfoiuiding nations 
bad right and justice on their side, in opposing^ 
systematic insubordinatioo, massacre, anarcbj^and 
atheism. Impartial attention to the ligaments 
on each side that momentous theme soon tau^t 
my understanding a different lesson. I do not 
pretend to innate perceptions in politics; but on 
that, or on any other subject, I always bring a mkxi 
sufficiently free from prejudice, and open to con^ 
viction, to be able, wben the full strength of ad- 
verse reasoning is mutually put forth, clearly to 
discern what is truth, and what is sophistry* Thus 
I became convinced, very early in the conflict, 
that monarchs and states ought to leave to Hea- 
ven the revenge of internal national guilt, in every 
country not legally subject to their controul. 

But even had my first ideas- concerning our 
right of interference remained unchanged, our 
early-apparent incapacity to exterminate by force 
the baleful principle of disorganization^ would 
have prompted me to abhor the belligerent mad- 
ness of our government, in pursuing an imavailing 
struggle, at the expense of the best blood of our 
people, and of cruel depredations upon the meaps 
of comfortable life in every class, except that of 
the superfluously affluent. . 

8 
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FineljT do you term this war '^ a reciprocal 
contest to produce national mendicancy.^ Yet, 
while I echo your censures, I still think we owe 
to patriotism, to virtue, and to religion, our ex- 
pressed abhorrence of JsK^obin principles. Hence 
I can never repent my anathema in verse upon 
the unconstitutional sentiments contained in Joan 
of Arc, and upon their injustice to the character 
of our gallant Henry V. It is not my intention 
to exile my philippic from the pr^s eternally, 
though 1 recalled it for the present;^ — unwillii^, 
beneath the pending pacific negotiation, in which 
i trust our hot-brained government is at last sin- 
cere, to say any thing with my pen, which might 
feed the general hatred of this country towards 
its too successful foes. Good hearts will, I trust, 

» , • • 

always have the wisdom to disdain their wild un- 
stable theories, and ito feel horror at the remem-^ 
brance of their tyrannic cruelties, and avowed 
impiety. 

To the preservation of those honestly-indignant 
feelings, so important to the weal of England, my 
reproach to the author of Joan of Arc tends, and 
solely t^ids. The desire of lessening the sale of 
his grand, though unpatriotic poem, had not the 
least share, as you seem to think it had, in stimu^ 
lating my reprehoision, or my original design of 
publishing it this sprmg in the newspapers. 1 was 
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coosdoBS of the Tcry diffinncBt eflfect which, as yon 
jtiBtlj observe, all poUic wtHadu upoo eompmi* 
tkms which are before dw worU, invariably fio* 
dnoe. I am too ardent im the conuDOB poetic 
cavse, not to wish the highest poetic celebrity to 
a work of such exalted gcnios as Joan of Arc; 
bat I woidd not have its intellectnal sfkaaitmea 
daazle the British heart inio adoption of its very 
pcmicioas principles. 

The expectation of peace, so generally preva* 
kfit, glows not in ray bosom. To be sure, Umm 
is no moon to cry for now ; but I mn afraid dis 
measnreof punidrnMitisnotyetfiillto dwCoart 
of England, for that '' its feet were swift to riied 
blood/' When I Aoiq;ht the war against France, 
in the hoar of her enormities, just^Ue, I did 
not know that our government had crudly re&sed 
die earnest petition of the unfortunate Ixinis XYL, 
for its mediation with the Austrian and Prtissiaa 
powers, t04>revent their hostilities against France. 
That it was in the power of England to have pre- 
vented them, 1 believe there is litde doubt Then 
great and prosperous, she mi^t have been the 
pacific arbitress of Europe. Her refiynal to in^ 
terfere, was fatal to the Bourbon faiirily, and de- 
luged the continent with blood. Foreign mvasioa 
insjHred the fatal jealousy of tfaait monarch, which 
destroyed him, England; redaced to the brink <tf 
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rvm by her unjilsit and desperate contest \nth 
America, restored by tbe blessings of a ten years 
peace to prosperity, to glory, which gave her such 
immense weight in the scale of Europe, ought to 
have |(tiown the infinite superiority in rational 
value, of the olive to the laurel, and done her ut* 
most to have quenched the kindKng conflagration. 
People say to me, *' I do flatter myself we jh^ll 
now have peace/' I reply, " flatter ! — ah ! 'tis an 
Si-omened WordT Is diere not tbe utmost pro^ 
balnlity that France, beneath the banners of her 
viclories, will exact such concessions from Bri- 
tain, as no honest British «nbassador can accede 
to. Affany were the opportunities we spurned of 
leaking a very advantageous peace ; but those 
times are now past. Much, therefore, did it be- 
hove our monarch not to have left it to those mi- 
nisters to negotiate on the present occasion, on 
whom the odium of a war so ruinous justly rests. 
Had the diplomatic powers been vested in the 
hands of men whose counsels had always beeft 
pacific in this contest, then, on their standing forth 
to say, '' we should have made peace, if terms had 
not been asked, wholly incompatible with the 
safety of England," the nation would with more 
firmness have met the dreadfully increasing bur- 
dens of continued war, than it will do when ex^ 
acted by those yfho originally involved us in its 
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complicated miseries. Mr Pitt is another Duke 
of Buckinghami to whom the King, lUte onhappj 
Charles, is fatally devoted. — I dread the conse* 
quences. 

The partizans of ministry now exclaim, that tfie 
disastrous result of our continuance of the war 
could not be foreseen, and is plainly the ^ect of 
an overruling providence. The efirontery, as 
well as folly of ihe assertion, is palpable — sim^ 
the result was foreseen— the natural consequeiir 
ces of their obstinacy daily thundered in the ears 
of government Is it the way to make ministers 
in future wiser guardians of the public safety, to 
impute the mischiefs, inevitable upon their mea- 
sures, to the decree of God i Statesmoi, as well 
as women, would doubtless 

<' Be glad to hear the natiou tay, 
Their start are more in fiiiilt ttnii they*** 

With equal absiurdity we hear it pronounced, 
that, by the war alone, a revolution here was pre- 
vented. Now, if the war was the preventive of 
that evil, it certainly follows that the return of 
peace must occasion it ; and it also follows that 
we have no alternative but eternal war with France, 
or. the overturn of tfab constitution. Mr Buike's 
last regicide rhapsody avows the principle. 
Now, if the large majority of the nation are, as I 
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hope and believe^ yet loyal, under all their taxes, 
upon how much a firmer basis did that loyalty 
stand before the trebled accumulation of pecuni- 
ary burdens, which the war was sure to occasion ! 
The danger of revolt in England is therefore tre- 
bled, aye, ten times trebled, by the duration of the 
fruitless contest, and must increase with its protrac- 
tion. Peace alone can save the constitutioli, and 
undisturbed peace would have. averted every peril 
which government has incurred. Adieu ! 
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The Rev. F. Jauncey. 

Hoyle Lake, Aug. 9, 1797. 

Dr Jones fearing, from the exhausting na- 
ture of my late indisposition, that I had not 
strength to encounter the crowds of Buxton and 
Harrowgate, advised coast-residence. The com- 
parative quietness of the Hoyle Lake Hotel, and 
the healthful agremens of the scene, allured me hi- 
ther. As yet my health has not received its hop- 
ed renovation ; but they are early days of resi- 
dence — z week only completed this evening 
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i^mice of seft-Aur tewipted me to sit too (rfteoy 
aad too long on dw heoAtSf placed on the edge 
of this Terdaat diffi wIiom base is washed by die 
Irisk Ocean. Accession of rheumatic pain and 
weakness bas eosned. 

Mr S.V nervous complaints have increased so 
much since we lost yourself and Mrs Janncey, as 
to render the filial cares and attoitiona of Mrs 
Smith neces»iy on his marine aspeditio^ 
Thej purpose setting out for Park-Oale in a few 
dayS| which is twelve miles nearer Chester on this 
shore. The sea is but an estuary there ; a ditch 
in comparison of this open and wide ocean ; nei- 
ther is the air half so pure as on these breezy and 
green cliffs. Yet all my persuasimis prove inef- 
fectual to allure them hither. They are possessed 
with an unfounded dread of die imaginary neces- 
sities of dress and ceremoilly in this hoteL It is 
certainly the resort of genteel people ; yet is nei- 
ther dress nor ceremony by any means the order 
of the day. We sit down thirty-five at meals. 
Arriving^ I found only three in that cirele whom I 
had previously seen; and to diem I was but sli^t- 
ly known. It did not mattery acquaintance is 
soon formed^ sufficient for all the purposes of 
'deerful association. ^ The feast of reason, and 
the flow of soul,^ were not the purpose of my 
journey. 
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Amongst a kaot of youug men of fortune^ 
"whose gigs, phaetons, and horses cover the downs 
often during die day, there is one of th^ name of 
B. ; very so so as to features, complexion, or 
form ; yet certain knofW'not^whafs in his face re- 
called the impressions of former times ; powerfiili 
yet perplexed and obscure as the visions of the 
night. I found my eyes involuntarily attracted 
towards a countenance, where neither symmetry 
of features, or effusion of mind, requited my at- 
tention, yet was the contemplation interesting* 
In a few days chance explained this enigma in my 
feelings. A stranger arrived. Inquiring who he 
was of a lady who seemed to know him, she told 
me it was Mr T., young B/s father. " How 
so?" She observed, that the son took his late 
moAer^s name, B., for an estate of her deceased 
brodier's, Humphry B. 

Then was the impression made by die little 
kaow^not^whafs about the mouth and eyes of this 
m^raoefiil young man accounted for; and the 
pleamng companion of two delicibus years of my 
risiBg womanhood, dear Fanny B., whom Mrs 
Jauncey also knew and loved, though separated 
from us both through the long intervening period, 
came distinctly to my mind's eye from the face of 
this her son. With her image cams also back the 
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vj?id hopes, and ibe botiocEng health of that blos- 
soming epoch. 

Ah! what can the palled and vapid present 
supply to thrill the heart, like any circomstance 
which thus forcibly restores the itear delightful 
past, 

** When jocund days, that flew on rapid win;, 
Imporpled every flower that grac*d the sprio|f. 
Breathed sabUer iwcetness in the passing gales, 
With softer beauty deek*d the moon-ligfat vales V 

You bid me look in Hume for testimony that 
diree-parts of the nation wished success to the 
struggles of Charles the First to maintain and ex* 
tend what he called the royal privileges, radier than 
that he should lose his crown and life. I am not 
mbtress of Hume's history ; but I have Kapms, 
universal]/ allowed the most impartial, though 
not the most eloquent of our historian84 In con- 
sequence of your injunction, I read his reign of 
that rash, infatuated monarch, with the most se- 
dulous attention* It records eternal provocations 
on the part of the king, determined to be satisfied 
with nothing less than absolute uncontrolled do- 
minion : disgust, as reiterated, on the part of the 

* Fipn the aothot's poem Looisa. 
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people^ strengthening, from time to time, with 
the enormity of his claims. 

Now if, as Hume asserts, so large a majority 
of the nation had preferred slavery to resistance, 
whence the panic which paralyzed the royal ar- 
mies ? If, indeed, Hume's assertion is founded, 
what does it proVe but the inefficience of an inert 
majority, opposed to the active struggles of a 
party, less numerous by two-thirds, but which 
was determined not to be enslaved ? What but 
warning does it offer to the present kings of the 
earth, not to provoke their subjects; not obsti- 
nately to retain ministers of proved incompetence 
to protect the welfi£tre of the people ; not to 
fls^dle that people with multiplied taxes to gratify 
their own lust of war ; not to rely upon the nu* 
meric superiority of their partizans ? 

Adieu! — It gratifies me to see you avow the 
pleasantness of those weeks which you and Mrs 
Jauncey recently passed beneath my roof, though 
Hygeia was but sullen with you, and though her 
favourite month so little deserved the title of 
^looming May, 

** Her garlands imniatnre, her rites unpaid.'* 
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t 

Mrs Cmiloees* 

Hoyle Lake, Aug. 16, 1797. 

Fmvbnt are my coiigratiilatia^ an the hte 
kappjr event, tibe new risen star in yoor domeibe 
qihere. Disccnunent of hnonn character, ac- 
curate as yoors, convinces me that Coloael Chil- 
ders is a very fortunate man. A ;few days before 
I left home, testimony, warm as your own, was 
gifao to the virtues and talents of your Seleaa. 
A young couple are just become inhabitants of 
Lichfield, to whom she is intimately known, Mr 
and Mrs Rickets* I passed an evening with them 
at the bouse of our mutual relations, Mr and Mrs 
Hinckley* I hear Mia Rickets loves books, and 
poetic readiug. For myself, it is seldom thi^ a 
few hours associatiod enaUes me to JB(%e either 
of character, or understanding. You' have had 
opportunities of sounding the depth of each in 
this pair-— em tdl me whether nature has been as 
kind to the heart and mind of this young lady, m 
it has been to her form ; and whether or not I am 
likely to find more than merely pleasant visitors 
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in Mr and Mrs Rickets. It is, in general, all I 
allow oayself to look for in strangers, espe- 
cially where disparity of age renders the animated 
participation of ideas somewhat hopeless ; but I 
was impressed in Mrs Rickets's favour by her 
glowing praise of Mrs Childers junior, and by 
the esteem she avowed ^or yon. 

The recurrence of new disease induced me to 
court the smiles of Hygeia on ^ese amber sands 
and verdant downs* A poem in my late publica- 
tion bears the name of this scene, Hoyie Lake, 
and the lfflM]scape of its singular and smiling 
graces is faithfijil. I wish you^ at this juncture, 
to honour it with an attentive perusal, if the little 
miscellany, which contains i^ is on your book- 
shelves. It will enable your lively insMigination to 
receive the scene, as from the pmcil ; and your 
r^ard for the author, will make you pleased 
ideally to wander widi her over die turfy, the 
level, and verdant plain, stretching wide round 
the hotel, and along the firm and sparkling 
sands, 

" Wheie, toasing tiie green searweed o'er and a*er, 
Grec|>8 the hiishM billow on the abelly shore *.'' 



* From the anilior'i poem Loni$a. 
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The ^paitmeots of. dus raceotlj built hotel are 
airjy light, and pleasant, with spacious sash-win* 
dows, through which the eye always rests on ver- 
dure. A spirit of comfort and cleanliness piv* 
sides here, rarely found in crowded hotels. 

I arrived on the third of diis month* We hxve^ 
several genteel and well*bred people,— ra consider-* 
able portion of fciiuale youth and beauty, — young 
men of fortune and fadiion to sing and dance 
with them ; — ^yet is there little for the mind — little 
for wbicb I could desire to change my lonely 
musings, as, leaning on my maid's arm, I rove, 
several times in every day, the soft green downs, 
whose lawny evenness is so favourable to feeble 
steps, and inhale, the purest air imaginable, ^' that 
blows from off yon beaked promontory V' over the 
ever-restless, ever-renovated waters; or, descend- 
ing to their ec^, listen to their murmuriogs,- and 
ponder their terrific powers> now hushed in calm 
and sunny suspension, while I recal the images 
of days and of forms that are fled. 

Ah! it must be mind more raised above the 
common level, than we can hope to meet with 
often, that could tempt me to resign these pensive 
luxuries. At meals, and in the dusk evening 
hours, to join the company in circles of common- 

* Orms-Head. 
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place conversation, or at the card-table, affords all 
the society diat mere cheerfulness and good-breed- 
ii^ can induce me to wish for, with Beings so little 
known. 

On the 6th arrived the fair frail Margravina of 
Anspach, attended only by domestics. The pride 
of virtue seemed prodigiolisly to alarm our ladies 
about the manner in which it would be proper to 
treat her; or whether they were to receive or de- 
cline her civilities, should they be offered ; but 
the consultations proved needless, — she has lived 
wholly in private. I have seen her only once — 
it was .on the stairs. On my stopping to give her 
way, a radiant smile of, conciliation beamed from 
her eye and iip. I sighed to think that the heart,^ 
whose effluence that engaging smile seemed to be, 
could eter have been libertine. 

Rural gales and home-comforts have, I trust, 
dispersed all remains of your late indisposition. 
The house of such a friend as you describe Mr 
Wodhal, has the ease of home virithout its do- 
mestic cares. To you also it b '^ redolent «f 
youth and joy." Such intellectual fragrance nmst 
have a salutary correspondence with the functions 
x>f the body. I have not had the good fortune to 
meet with this gentleman's translation of Euri- 
pides ; with Mr* Potter's I am acquainted. I 
shall endeayour to procure Mr Wodhal*8« 

13 
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It gnUifiet me tbtt you like my LH^goUen 
Vale, and tti poetic Mteis; imd tfaiit Ae littk 
filial poem of that collectioa mterested joo to 
much— chough its poetic merit is of hum b lci ' 
claim dtto that of its companiotts. ThewiMaod 
sombn darings of the Rmuc poem, Herva, have, 
of all that coUectioB, nael the Ugheat pfaise frolu 
my lyric friends of the other sex. .MrWHsUeyof 
Bath, author of that bca rtifi il touching domestic 
epic poem, Edwy and Edikb, asserts that my 
Herva excels Gray*s descent of Odin in su- 
blimity ; yet certainly the £yam--tfae Time Past 
—and three of dm sonnets, riz. '^ Ingratitude,'' — 
<< Now dark December, '-*-and ^ Now youngs 
eyed Sprmg," Were poured more wamdy frcmi die 
heart* 

Have you read Mra RndcMfe's last novel, the 
Italian ? Its language and its landscapes are, as 
usual with her pen, very good ; the story rise, as 
usual, toils after the terrible ^ but prodwtes it, 
surely, with less effect than in her former pnblica. 
tions. The incidents are confused, improbaUe, 
and ill«accounted for in the denouement* 8ome 
of the mysteri6us circumstances are left in im- 
pervious darkness. The attempts at humour, in 
the prate of the servant, entkely foiL He is not 
the Sancho of his Qoixotte* We find little dis- 
crimination of character, except in the first de- 

6 
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scription of the dark Schedoni. The inquisitorial 
terrors and persecutions are perhaps the most ap- 
palling of the gorgon powers in this violent^ and, 
to me, not vei; interesting romancer. 

My letter was began some days ago. Indis- 
pensable demands Upoa my pei^ prevented its 
being finished till to-day, neitfly as* it had ap- 
proached its limits. Meantime our hotel has be- 
come much more crowded, without becoming more 
pleasant. Aristocratic pride produces much im-^ 
politeness ; and with the devotees of an ambition 
so unsocial, and so grovelling, my spirit can h^ve 
no sympathy; — but walks of interesting con- 
templation, a fort^piano wbidi I have hired and 
placed in my apartment, my books, and my pen^ 
avert ennui from my retirements,' and prevent me 
from perceiving myself in the numb^ of those 
who hail the lapse of tim^ and repoice in the 
.death of the day. Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

Thb Right Hon. Lady Elbanor Bvtley, 
' and Miss Ponsonby. 

Uchjiddy Oct. % 1797. 

Ar ! dearest Lidiesi with what mixed sensa- 
tions did I leave the AbysMniao valky ! It was re* 
gret, gilded by a thocsand charmiiig recoUectioDS^ 
the reflex of those three recorded days I passed, 
last month, beneath your roof; — of talents glow- 
11^ on my understanding, of kindness engraven 
on my heart. 

This was the state within, while the dianging 
beauties of the vale rose, and slowly glided back 
from my sight as I journeyed. 

It grew dark ere I reached Shrewsbury ; where 
I found the Wingfield family under a cloud of ap- 
prehension and concern, on Lady Bagot^s account, 
confined to her bed by fever, though it was be- 
lieved that the dangerous crisis was over. Several 
letters have passed between Lord Bagot and my- 
self; but our first personal intercourse commen- 
ced that evening. My father used to say he was 
the most classically learned noblenian he. knew; 
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•and he has much engi^ng benevolence in his 
counten«ice and manners; but exteriorly more 
broken and infirm than beloi^s to his time of 
Ufe^— to autumnal year^^ on the verge of winter. 
The sobriety of his youth gave him a prospect 
of age, that should prove like a lusty winter, 
'^ frosty, but kindly." I fear it may not be. 
Many and jsevere have been his filial losses, 
aind grief rivals the debilitating pleasures in its 
power of antedating decline. He spoke to me, 
as^ he had previously written, with mournful sa- 
tisfaction concerning my epitaph on his daugh- 
ter. 

Leaving Shrewsbury at eight on Saturday 
mom, I reached Lichfield at shut of day, through 
heavy ways of vrintry foulness. The dear spires 
gleamed dimly through the dusk horizon. My 
slow travel had been beguiled by tracing, in the 
volume so. kindly given me, the long illustrious 
line of the Butler family. It afiems that the 
spring of energetic vdsdom, and of perfect ho- 
nour, ran pure^ in the veins of its chieftains, till 
'Ae jealousy of the rising house of Hanover, and 
its adherents, aspersed, with criminality, and pu- 
Bished vrith. attainder and exile, die foithful and 
vnliant defender of monarchy in the person of the 
Stuart princes-— a jealousy, foolish md impolitic, 

VOL. IV. B. b 
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as its exerttons were whilst and Mnrordij. SwMt 
was die.zest sapplied bj «ny hearKlear kaowledge 
of die daughter of ^at noUe race, aad supenid* 
ded to the delight I always feel in peniging the 
records of ci^ asd lieroic virtuea^-biity alas t 
amid what veerk^ govemmeBts^ and peiikHM 
struggles, did both the Dukes of Oniiond steer 
their unfottering coiu^ ! 

I rejoice that when tbe Marquis^ in 1648, 
abandoned tbe lieutenancy ol beland, bis cheer* 
ful presentiment of retumin|^ lo it in happier 
times, was, twettty-«iic years after, so glorioiidl|y 
fulfiUed. 

Was it not extraordmary, diat the Neio-bearted 
Sir PheUm O'Neal AouU become virtuous «m1 
just in die hour of death, and disdain to purrhaat 
the offered pardon, persisting in the fidsdioodand 
treachery which he bad fobricated amid the tiv 
umpbs of successfol rebellion. Of him it Mf 
be indeed said— ^^ Nothing in Ins life hirrMWff 
him like its dose." 

Mr SayiHe and ^ daughter came home fatft 
night. They regret that, leaving Dinbran lalar 
than was their purpose, dread of nit^t-travdUog 
prevented theur design df making a farewel leaM a^ 
the lovely retreat, accordii^ to die penniasiOa 
with which they bad been hononrod. Their le^ 
collections, like mme, banquet on your goodness 
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paased and receot, and lliey preffent their mo&t 
^^teful respects. 

The celebrated Dr Parr called at my house 
in my absence^ and, not meeting with me^ left a 
very kind letter. He is allowed to have been the 
only man who broi^ht equal forces with Dr 
Johnson into die field of argument, — equal 
strength of native talents,— ^ual learning, — equal 
eloquence, — equal wit, — and equal effrontery. 
The day is recorded in which they measured th^ir 
lances as chidPtains of the Tory and Whig party^ 
Never, it is said, was known such intellectual 
gladiatorship : 

* • 

*^ So irownM the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew ^ker at their frown — so matciiM they stood ! '^ 

If, however, when provoked, their power to 
crush their opponents was equal, yet a great dif-*' 
ference in mental temperament remains in favour 
of Dr Parr; since, when properly respected, he 
is kind and sunny of spirit, and punishes not, as 
the surly <iespQt punished, a liberal and polite 
dissent from his opinions. Then, £Eir from the 
Johnspnian niggardliness of praise, where deser- 
, ved^ he dispenses it bounteously ; and none bet- 
ter know to give that praise characteristic discri* 
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miiiatioDi of wbidi each of yoo have doubtless 
perused many iDSlaiices. 

I iacloae a traoscript of the poem*, whose 
subject had interested my charming frfeods, and . 
induced their request of a copy. They vAi feel 
that its argumentative natiu'e demanded ttrength 
and compression of style, nUher than ornament^ 
and that it restrained the sallies of poetic fancy. 

The midnight hour has stolen upon my pen — 
therefore, with sentiments more afiiBctionate than 
language knows to paint, I bid you both adieu. 
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Ret. Dr Park. 

Lichfield, Oct. 6, 1797. 
Unfortunately absent from Lichfield when 



you were so. gooa to design me a long-oesui^i 
honour and happiness, and my letters not forward- 
ed, from the uncertainty of my residaice after I 

* The aathor*5 poem on the fitture existence of Brutes. 
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left Higb-Lake ; this whole month's silencei that 
was unconscious, must have seemed ungrateful. 
Hospitable welcome and solicitation, protracted 
my visits in Wales beyond their purposed limits. 
Amoi^t many letters, which had long waited for 
me at home, yours is the earliest answered. And 
now I. am sure you will receive with your wonted 
graciousness, my thanks for an intention, whose 
fruitlessness I mourn, and for a letter whose kind- 
ne8s I value. 

Settled at home for the winter, I long to see 
Dr Parr my guest. 

'' Ah I then I shonld not Iiear the winds of night,* 
Nor count the lieavy eave-drops as they £ill.*' 

My bookseller assured me he obeyed my orders 
in forwarding to you my LangoUen-Vale publica- 
tion — a scanty tribute of a boundless admiration. 

Often does the Wellsburn circle of Christmas ' 
179^ come back to my recollection; that circle, 
in which you sat, like the sun, cheerii^ every 
heart, and illuipinating every theme ; but though 
Milton remains, dear Lycidas is gone ! — so drop 
away, in succession, the withering joys of life« 
The oldest friend I had on earth, died in my last 
absence, the peculiarity of whose character indu- 
ces me to talk of him to you ; — ^the singularly co- 
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mic Rector Robbtoo, Inown and m i k a m i bj 
tt«t dtfe (as if then had been no o&er TOctorX <hii^ 
tng hit prime of tnanbood, in &e fiuhioniMe cffdei 
of London, Bntb, .Scarborongh and Hamm^ptfe. 
His wit was distinct fixxn that of all other men; 
while it consisted of perpetual ridicnley it was 
wholly Trnd of &e bitteniess of sarcasra. We 
feh ourselves and our friends its object, mdiout 
being pained, rince it never glanced at any thing 
diat was really disgraceful, while it was pointed 
epoogh to surprise, and consbted of ideas, so un- 
expectedly, so oddly combined, as to excite ince»» 
sent risibility. 

Had he not long shrunk from aodety, his death 
must have been extremely rqpretted m its convi- 
vial parties, since a twenty years retirement, so 
strict as to confine him whdly wkhhi the walls of 
his own house, and to exclude all but a v^ few 
intimate friends, had not, in the slightest degree, 
dampt the qiortive sallies of his fancy. They 
played upon every subject, even the most seriou^ 
to his latest hour, like the lambent lightnings oi 
a summer's evenii^, wheii Ae horizon is serene. 

He read to the last with avidity, and he read 
every thing. Hu tenacious memory, and famili- 
arity with the Latin and English classics, supply- 
ing apt quotations, added strength and brilliance 
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to wit and humour, that were unique in their kind, 
and exhausdess in their flow. 

With all that gaiety of idea, he was a deep stu- 
d^it in polemic writing ; and, though he never 
went to church, yet when a sermon was preached, 
diat seemed above the talents of the preacher, 
and its leading features were described to Mr 
Robinson, if the composition had been wholly, or 
in part, purloined from the printed works of abler 
divines, he seldom failed/ almost, instantly, to un- 
veil the source of the plagiarism. 

Your attention to the late unhappy ''^ criminal, 
did great honour to your humanity; but there 
was no possibility of saving him, consistent with 
the general safety. Too frequently, in recent 
'times, has madness extended its shield over mur- 
der ; and under that encouragement, instances of 
the crime multiplied fast. Madness, as well as 
guilt, is awed by the dread of punishment. Peo- 
ple daily walk at large with a tincture of insanity, 
strong enough to be perqeived, yet not strong 
enough to justify confinement. If a jury is not 
to consider such people accountable for the blood 
they may ^ed, we do indeed stand in jeopardy 
every hour. 

** Mr Oliver the Surgeon^ who shot the father of a Lady to 
whom he was attached, in revenge for parental opposition to 
his wishes. — S, 
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With every estteem, ewy boDoor for taleatt and 
leainingy which are the boeat of the pcesmit pe*. 
riod^ I remaio, dear sir, yourftithful^obl^ei^ and 
obedieet servant. 
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Rev. T. S. Wuallby. 

Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1797. 

I AM indebted to you for two wdcome letters. 
By the kind sdiicitude for ine which the last ex* 
presses, 



** Hie veiy middle of my lieart is vrvmed 
And takes it tfankfiiUy.*' 

My health has certainly received benefit firom 
my excursion ; from my nineteen oceanic immer* 
sions ; and for the exquisitely pure air of the H^h- 
Lake shore and Downs. From thence Emral, 
the large, the venerable, and ancient seat of the 
Palistons, near Wrexham, where my friend Mrs 
Price now resides, received me. When she heard 

13 
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of our friends Mr Saville and bis daughter bdi^ 
at Park^jrate, she wrote to them, expressing kind 
hopes that the Nightingales would not fly so nealr 
without visiting her bower. In consequence of 
this' letter, they joined us at Emral, and Mr 
Hayman, also one of the best dilettanti singers in 
England. Mrs Price sent her chaise to Wrex- 
ham for Randall and his harp. The force, the 
pathos, the imagination, th^ elegance with which 
. he wakes the living strings, are transcendent. He 
took our imprisoned spirits, and '^ wrapt them in 
Elysium.^' Nor less was he chaimed with the 
vocal duetts and trios of our syrenic friends. They 
tvent widi me from Emral to Dinbren. There 
we passed a very pleasant week, and ^^ drank the 
edierial gales" on the brow of that sublime emi* 
nence, on which stands Mr Roberts' house. In 
^very fair gleam of the varying and splenetic wea-> 
ther, we walked over his new made terrace, whose 
prospect eclipses that of the terrace at Ludlow, 
in the great superiority of its bird's-eye prospect. 
It commences from the very door of the house, 
whose situation is in itself so singularly, so grand- 
ly lovely, and it winds to the right, round the 
bosom of the mountain, from which elevation we 
look back on the Vale of Langollen beneath us^ 
vrith its town and bridge ; on the conic mountain^ 
crowned with the bleak ruins of castle Dinas Bran, 
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iad the tist gray bairco EglwBig rocka. Before 
OS wind the fiiooefii?e vales of Valie Cmciiy 
LsndisilUo, LaadiTineiiy »d Corveoi with foaid 
and lesser roountains, some Bjlwwa and others bare, 
tumbled amongst the ndlies, like the bags htt- 
lows of a stoimy ocean ; while the Dem foaou 
over its rocky channel, now hid, now seen, along 
the sweep of scenes, romantic and vmed in dM 
loveliest excess : 



'** For mftnre here 



Wantons, as in her prime, and plays at will 
Her viiigin fimcies.** 

My destined week of elevated situation past^ I 
sought the vale, and swiftly flew three dajs of 
high gratification, scenic and inteUectual, with the 
charming Rosalind and Celia of diis lovelier 
Arden. A couple of days passed at Shrewsbury^ 
in the Wingfield society, finished my tour. 

And now let me resume your letters, and re^ 
peat my helpless sympathy on that suliject, which 
is the corrosive leaven of all your comforts* Alas ! 
I thought how it would prove !— 4hat die peni- 
tence would not be lasting ; and I fear that pent* 
tence, which was either hypocritical assumption, 
or the baseless result of present sufierii^, by ex« 
jciting pity, which always softens the justest indigo 
nation, would increase the anguish in which your 
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recollectioii of the fBur criminal is steept. With 
compassion rushes back upon die heart the full 
measure of its former affection. Her new dere^ 
liction will^ however, for the present at least, pre- 
vent the repetition of those letters of hers, which 
must torture you to no purpose. 

If Ae had ^ther shame, or one spark of regard 
for your peace, lar from seeking to obtrude on 
jour mind the image which her crimes have pol- 
luted, she would wish for nothing so much as to 
be, '' like those that are woututed and lie in the 
grave, out of remembrisince, and cut away from 
your hand.^ 

Ardently do 1 wish that your hopes of the total 
downfid of jacobinism, and the revival of fixed 
and subordinate government in France, may be 
better founded than your former dep^dence prov- 
ed ; but I am convinced it will never be, while 
other powers continue to war against her. That 
is the bond of Gallic union — ^the only bond, — but it 
' is invincible. See, on the first rest of the sword, 
what civil commotions arose in that country, -so 
pre-eminently wretched, amid the splendour of its 
victories ! 

If the terms of restitution of all we have taken 
from France and her allies in this fatal conflict, 
are those on which they would consent to give us 
peace, our cabinet has been as infatuated in re» 
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jectiog IheiDy as they were whea they insulted ne- 
gotktion by deanndiog back the cooquered Ne 
therlands; for which, as nothii^ could be an ade- 
quate compeuaatiooy it was certain they would not 
capitulate. 

How much better for England, who has more 
foreign possessions than she can maintain without 
expenoe which makes them a curse to her, ths^ 
France should recover by d^rees her share in 
the commerce of Europe, and either India ; that 
her sons should tranquillize and turn their att^i- 
tiou from wars, to trade and the arts ; than that 
they should continue an armed banditti in the 
heart of Europe, mining commercial nations with 
the expence of opposing them. 

If that unavailing opposition continues, we siuill 
in another year solicit peace, with the offered res- 
titution of all they now demand from us, widiout 
being able to obtain it. 

Gentlemen of the landed-interest, who have so 
insanely supported oiu: belligerent minister, want 
bleeding copiousl}-— in their wealth I mean. It 
is but now that the wounds are opening. They 
will soon find their blustering courage &int, and 
sicken under the drain. When the old land-tax 
has been bought up, a new one will be brought 
forward, to supply the deficiency of state income 



